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PREFACE. 


THERE is no branch of Theology of more vital moment to the 
Church of the Lord Jesus Christ than His Atonement, and 
there is no branch on which more has been written. Nor is 
this to be wondered at: it involves the very principles of 
human salvation. 

And have not these principles been all adequately de- 
termined and settled ere now? And is the Discussion 
contained in the following pages simply an addition to the 
mountain-pile of the same thought already published ? Had 
this been the case, the present effort to expound the Atone- 
ment should not have seen the light. 

Unhappily there is still a widespread feeling of unsatisfac- 
toriness (shall I say of uneasiness?) in the breasts of many 
thinking, honest, and earnest men, as to the precise bearing 
of this all-important subject upon the Church, and upon the 
membership of the Church. The dissatisfaction lies in the 
proclamation that an objective, and, so to speak, insulated 
fact should be regarded as fulfilling of itself a subjective 
purpose—that, in procuring the pardon of sin, and in securing 
the justification of the soul, the death of Christ should be 
regarded as all-sufficient per se, without a subjective applica- 
tion of it to ourselves. I have long shared the difficulty : it 
is an intellectual one, in that it severs all connection betwixt 
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cause and effect; and not merely involves the element of 
mystery, but defies the possibility of a scientific theology. 
And this is not all. Involving, as it does, what is known as 
the vicarious or substitutionary position of our Lord, as stand- 
ing in our room and stead, when He endured the sufferings 
which He underwent here below, it logically dislocates the 
true sequence of indispensable principles and their results; 
and more especially, as I humbly think, it is inconsistent 
with the doctrine of justification by faith. 

I am bold enough to ask, Has this scheme of Substitution 
been duly examined in the fresh light which we are able to 
bring to bear upon it? And can it fairly be sustained upon the 
soundest principles of Scripture-interpretation ? Does it not 
involve incongruities which should not be countenanced ? 
And is it not an unhappy condition of the Church, that ear- 
nest, faithful, and intelligent men should be found entertain- 
ing serious doubts against any portions of the Holy Scriptures, 
because of interpretations that make the Scriptures speak 
against themselves, and against the convictions of the truth 
that is in them? Can the Church prosper where a hollow 
profession is made, or where secret unbelief prevails? Nay 
more, granting that there were no doubts :—Can the Church 
prosper where the questionable belief is held, that all reliance 
for salvation is to be placed upon a purely historic event— 
an event objectively standing apart and entirely by itself, 
and where little or no reliance is placed on that subjective 
change of heart and of life which constitutes our Regenera- 
tion? And can a more consistent and Scriptural exposition 
be introduced and sustained on sounder and more irrefragable 
premisses ? 

What is the great purpose of the Church’s existence ? 
Surely it is to evangelise, and thereby to sanctify the world 
of mankind—a world otherwise lying in wickedness. Can 
she suitably or successfully fulfil this mission by going forth 
with the creed of Substitution in her hands? Is she at this 
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moment fulfilling her mission, as her Lord means her to fulfil 
it? Is it not a fact that profession is largely substituted for 
faith, if by faith we understand that reception of Christ’s 
principles which overcometh the world? Is not Christian 
profession made reconcilable with selfishness, worldliness, 
and practical ungodliness? Is not the dogma of Substitu- 
tion made perfectly compatible with an utter disregard of 
self-denying religion? And do we not see hundreds and 
thousands of those professing Christianity living in the 
tranquil assurance of peace and of safety, while the heart 
is not only unchanged, but while the carnal mind “holds 
the fort” ? 

No doubt there are adverse elements which come in to 
alienate the hearts of men from God; but if the Church 
were not weak—weak intellectually and weak spiritually— 
how should these prevail? Evolution and materialism (both 
much misunderstood and much misapplied) are, at this very 
day, playing havoc with a sanctified intelligence. They must 
do so if they interfere, as they are interfering, with an 
entire confidence in the Word of God; they must do so if 
they unhinge, as they are in cases not a few unhinging many 
a man’s hopes of a blissful immortality. Men will naturally 
hail any creed, which comes to them with some pretensions, 
if it will only exempt them from the Cross—I mean from the 
application of the Cross. The world will not ordinarily care 
to bear the Cross: it will not care to deny itself to its own life 
—to its own indulgences. Unless men apprehend ruin as 
the ultimate but necessary result of an exclusive worldliness, 
the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, which underlies all 
others, and which exacts an unsparing chastisement of the 
passions, and a vigorous self-denial, as preliminary and pre- 
paratory to the full possession of the Christian character, 
will simply be ignored. It cannot be otherwise, if the Church 
continues to preach and to proclaim, not the priesthood which 
demands self-sacrifice, as the very foundation of godliness, 
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but the sweet panacea that “all has been done for you— 
that you need do nothing—that you can do nothing for your 
salvation; and if you make the attempt, your doing will be 
of no value.” 

Let it not be thought that in thus expressing myself, I 
have any sympathy with Arminian principles. I have none 
whatever. I do not believe that man, when left to himself, 
can (so to speak) meet God half-way ; or that of himself he 
can do aught to provide, or to procure, or to prepare for, a 
blessed immortality; but no less strongly do I hold that the 
preaching of Substitution, leading men to think that their 
salvation has been not only determined but accomplished, 
and that their own feelings do not come into play, and that 
their justification is purely objective, is otherwise than a 
burlesque of Christianity. 

There is surely no question more important than this: “How 
are we made partakers of the redemption purchased by Christ ?” 
This question, of course, implies that there is a redemption 
procured by Christ, and which lies at the foundation as avail- 
able to us; still a redemption of no value to us if we are not 
personally partakers of it—that, in fact, without its applica- 
tion to us, redemption is not ours. In answering this momen- 
tous question, it behoves us to know what redemption is— 
that it is fundamentally a delwerance from sin as a power 
in the human soul; and this, as a preliminary to the acces- 
sion or acquisition of Christ’s righteousness at the back of this 
deliverance. It behoves us also to know how redemption can 
be predicated of Jesus Christ, as laying that “foundation,” 
which must have its application to us, if it is to be made 
ours; and that the necessary application can be effected 
only by the exercise of faith: and it behoves us to know 
what faith is—not, as it is too much described, as an intel- 
lectual assent or consent, but a hearty reception of Christ and 
His righteousness, in order to make His redemption practically 
our own. 
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The moment we know in what our own personal redemp- 
tion practically consists, that moment, as being the applica- 
tion to us of what belongs to Christ, we shall know what the 
finished work of Christ really was; and then only we shall 
know that there is no such thing as “an objective justifica- 
tion”; and then, moreover, we shall no longer rest in the be- 
hef, that all the requirement of God for the pardon of our 
sins, and for our rescue from the penalty of sin, lies simply 
in the abstract and unappropriated eventuality of the death 
of Christ. The worldling accepts the proffered boon of an 
objective salvation offered to him, and feels pleased that he 
is thereby called to no greater Cross—that is, to no Cross at 
all. 

It is high time that the Church should enter more minutely 
than it has yet done into the investigation of this absorbing 
theme; and that it should no longer stand, I shall not say 
loosely, but out of harmony with the truth, as to the rationale 
of her creed, as a Scriptural exhibition of divine revelation. 
It is high time that the Churches’ expounders should face the 
difficulties which confront them, on this the most central 
question of her utterances; and especially that the clergy 
should brace themselves anew to do more justice than has yet 
been done, to place the questions of Atonement and Justifica- 
tion by faith upon an unassailable basis. The Reformation 
did much, no doubt; but the Reformation in this particular 
left the question of faith far too loosely defined, and the 
Reformation therefore has failed adequately to fulfil its aim ; 
for Protestantism, with its numberless sections and sub- 
sections, stands at this moment as a broken cistern—as a 
splintered vessel, requiring to be restored and renewed to its 
proper unity and strength. 

It demands more than ordinary courage, especially for one 
who is comparatively obscure, to come forth with the follow-— 
ing Discussions — discussions which not merely touch the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith, and which therefore 
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touch the Church in its tenderest susceptibilities, but which 
run counter, not of necessity to the Churches’ articles, but to 
the more prevailing opinion as regards the circumstantials of 
the faith. The principles herein enunciated have their germ 
contained in my ‘ Profound Problems,’ which has found its 
way into the hands of a good many of the clergy; though 
none of them—whether from want of time or want of taste 
for such inquiries, or the desire not to disturb the Church on 
any point of doctrine—have shown a readiness to follow out 
any of the weighty subjects therein mooted. 

Of these subjects, none has seemed to me more important 
than the Atonement, the ramifications of which are very 
extensive. The dialogue form has appeared to me the best 
adapted for overtaking a full and fair consideration of the 
subject; especially as I have had one chief anxiety—that 
every argument that has been urged for the principle of Sub- 
stitution should be pointedly brought forward, and that no 
important witness in its behalf should be wittingly ignored. 
It will be for others to say whether the arguments usually 
urged by its defenders have been on the one hand fairly set 
forth, and on the other hand successfully impugned; and 
therefore, whether the pleas for a fresh view of the Atone- 
ment have been satisfactorily handled and established. The 
theme is of inexpressible interest to all—not to Episco- 
palians only, but to Presbyterians also; and not to Church- 
men only (so called), but to Dissenters also; and not to 
Protestants only, but to Romanists also,—to all, in short, 
who bear the Christian name and would realise the Christian 
character. 

The difficulty (no small one in a matter like this) has to be 
met of undoing prejudices long cherished—the prejudices of 
education and of prevalent opinion; and not least, the preju- 
dices of what are believed by many to be the principles of 
the Church, but mistakenly so regarded, from the want of 
sufficient definition. Yet, as shown in the Discussions, this 
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want does not apply to the Westminster Standards quite so 
much as to some others. What I humbly ask is this: Js there 
not a step in the ladder of Christian investigation, which has yet 
to be climbed by the Church of Christ ?—a step beyond what 
our so-called Standards have reached ; and in reaching which, 
—I ask further, Js there not a unity attainable to which we 
have not attained—a unity through a fresh insight into the 
person and relation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to 
His Church; and an insight, under which the Gospel will be 
found more than ever “ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God for salvation ” ? 

I have striven to seek for a scientific basis—that is, a basis 
in which we see the operation of cause and effect—a basis, 
therefore, on which mystery is so far removed, and doubts so 
far cleared up. Here it may be properly asked: On what 
grounds can I fairly pronounce the Atonement to be a doctrine 
of science, that is,a doctrine free from mystery? We find 
Dr Crawford saying that “the mysterious element in the 
doctrine of Atonement cannot be got rid of: the sufferings of 
Christ cannot be explained on any assignable grounds of a 
personal nature, and they must be held to have been endured 
for reasons and purposes pertaining to others” (‘ Fatherhood 
of God, p. 404). It is asked, therefore, how can there be 
science applicable to the cross of Christ? All I have here to 
say is, that I question the accuracy of Dr Crawford’s inter- 
pretation; and in the proper place, I have set forth another 
interpretation and the grounds of it; and I leave the candid 
reader to judge as to where the truth lies, when he shall have 
honestly and impartially reviewed the whole subject in all its 
bearings. 

But again, it may properly be asked—Are we to suspend 
our judgments, or to withhold our belief in any doctrine of 
God’s revealed word, till we ascertain whether it can bear the 
analysis of a scientific process? I answer, certainly not. We 
may be utterly incapable of applying a scientific process 
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thereto. First of all, it is essential that we be satisfied, upon 
sufficient evidence, that the Bible has God for its author; we 
must in that case suppose that it hath truth for its matter; 
and in consistency, therefore, it must be ours, as vesting on 
divine authority alone, to receive and hold fast its reveal- 
ments as we best can understand them. I embrace as truths 
the things which come from God, whether I apprehend the 
rationale of them or not. But surely my business after all, as 
an expounder of the Bible, is nevertheless to see how far, and 
to what extent, I may reduce these statements, as facts which 
will square with my highest reason; and this, in order that I 
may not only find additional confirmation of my faith, but 
also that I may more effectually justify, as one called to 
justify, the ways of God to man. The child must needs rest 
on authority for the things which he is taught; but when he 
becomes a man, it is his province to investigate these, and 
have them confirmed to his reason. Ought not the Church 
to be reaching its manhood by this time ? 

The full description of this absorbing topic (the Atonement) 
necessitates an entrance on the doctrine of the soul. And 
here it is that difficulties of no ordinary kind have to be 
encountered—difficulties which lie in ascertaining what is 
the true constitution of the human soul, and under what cir- 
cumstances that constitution is founded and built up and 
characterised. It is in this way only that we can clearly 
reach to the foundations of sin, and ascertain its process and 
character, as laid in the human soul. We cannot discuss the 
Atonement without taking into account the question of sin ; 
and we cannot therefore speak of redemption and of salvation, 
but we must deal with the principles which practically actuate 
the soul. The human soul, in its origin and development, 
cannot therefore be other than a matter of very interesting, 
nay, of essential consideration, in order to a full understand- 
ing of the great questions which bear upon its final destiny: 
—Hence the questions, What is sin? and Whence comes sin, 
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as constituting guilt? and How comes sin to be overthrown 
or expiated, so that guilt may be removed? While finally, 
all is resolved into this, How can souls be made acceptable to 
God? To these questions I have endeavoured to give a satis- 
factory answer. 

But there are other difficulties which call for a satisfactory 
answer in dealing with this great theme,—difficulties which 
le peculiarly in the field of Philosophy, and which Science 
has as yet failed sufficiently to overtake. I refer to the con- 
nection of the soul with its body, and the alleged materialism 
to which some scientists would reduce the economy of the 
soul. If we repair to the field of Philosophy, and inquire 
how psychology is there treated, we shall find the disputants 
far from being at one. On the contrary, philosophers are 
very much divided. Psychological inquiry, as it has been 
hitherto conducted, has simply been an arena of confusion 
and of contradiction. The a priort scheme, constituting what 
is known as the transcendental school of thought, has utterly 
failed in harmonising the doctrine of the soul; for it brings 
us to conclusions which run counter to the facts of our ex- 
perience; and in the hands of Kant and his disciples, it has 
issued in a huge mass of anomalies. The a posteriori scheme 
again, by a process of induction from facts, must be regarded 
as alone sound as to its method, and therefore ought to pro- 
duce good results; but as yet these results have been the 
reverse of satisfactory, in as far as they have conducted us to 
conclusions from which our intelligence recoils—conclusions 
inconsistent with our deepest convictions as to the spirit- 
nature of the soul. 

And why are we still in this dilemma? The reason is, 
that physical philosophers have as yet failed in achieving a 
science of matter. How then, it may be asked, can metaphy- 
sical philosophers accomplish a science of mind? We are 
familiar enough with the forces of matter and the forces of 
mind; but how adequately to account for them is the ques- 
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tion. The reason is an ignorance of the very principles of 
causality ; we have yet to obtain a consistent rationale of 
cause and effect. 

I have addressed myself to this question; and may I be 
pardoned if I say, I think I have succeeded. It is hardly to 
be expected that in closing a treatise which bears directly on 
Atonement, readers should be treated to a-discourse on phil- 
osophy, much less that they should be led to expect unusual 
discoveries in philosophy ; at the same time, I may be allowed 
to state that having elsewhere worked out a consistent 
scheme, based upon the facts which he to our hands, I 
have simply herein set forth the outline of thought which I 
have otherwise constructed, in the belief that the intelligent 
student will readily apprehend its principles, and possibly 
appreciate its naturalness and consistency, and adaptivity for 
explaining the phenomena of the things around us. Let me 
say I have reached to principles which go to expound the great 
question of causality, and it will not suffice to disregard the 
statement as rubbish; for if the discovery of these principles 
is real and valid, it follows that we thereby ascend a platform 
of thought on which the whole arena of the universe, in its 
minutest as well as most magnificent details, must appear in 
a fresh and most interesting light. I request attention to 
this. If I have been able to enunciate the attributes of sub- 
stance with accuracy, and to distinguish aright what is pro- 
perly spirit, as compared with what is properly matter; and 
also what are the foundations of force, then will the laws of 
causality be apprehended; and if my view as to the primitive 
and essential distinction of the objective and subjective, as 
intrinsically separate departments, is sound, then will the 
process under which I trace the natural development of mind 
appear simple and natural; and the operations of mind will 
be seen to have their province in natural law, like all other 
operations in the universe. I believe that a consistent ac- 

1 See ‘Profound Problems,’ pp. 483-534, and 545-566. 
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count is given of the origin of souls, and of the grounds of 
intelligence, and of the springs of will, and of the foundation 
of morals, and of the fulcrum on which human /reedom 
hinges: I have found my conclusions to be at least consistent 
in the sphere of reason—adequate to explain phenomena, and 
most helpful as a contribution to the understanding of Holy 
Scripture. 

I have ventured still further to touch on the Personality 
of God, not only by distinguishing the All-conditioned, as the 
positive source of relativity, from the Unconditioned, as the 
naked ground on which all relativity operates, and thereby 
separating God from His works—a point in which Spinoza 
failed, and on which the Hindu philosophy is defective ; 
but by pointing to what seems a feasible and very natural 
eround on which a plurality of persons in the Godhead may 
properly be supposed to rest; and assuredly by setting forth 
in the eye of reason, what goes at once to exhibit the co- 
existence of Father and of Son; and to find a most wonder- 
ful corroboration when a reference is made to Sonship in 
Scripture, by the application of the doctrine to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

There are those who dread the very idea of mystery being 
cleared up, and who have the notion that a religion, which 
would expunge mystery, could not be true. Do not these 
parties forget that human intelligence is progressive, and that 
a time is coming when “we shall know even as also we are 
known”; and may we not anticipate that, as we approach 
towards the close of the present dispensation, the mists of 
former ignorance shall be gradually dispelled? And further: 
Is there not a hope that the state of disunion, which for the 
present unhappily exists among the Christian churches, as 
seeing differently because seeing darkly, shall, in the course 
of time, come to an end? And upon what plea can we expect 
that a true and real union shall be realised, but upon prin- 
ciples that commend themselves to our reason,—principles by 
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which our errors can be detected, and the intrinsic meaning 
of the divine mind must be enforced ? 

May God defend and confirm what is His own, and ex- 
hibit the life-giving energy of the Gospel, under that motive- 
power which counts all things as insignificant compared 
with the excellency of the knowledge, which applies Christ 
crucified to the soul, as the foundation of its preparation for 
life eternal. 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE ATONEMENT. 


DIALOGUE I. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES WHICH GO TO CONSTITUTE ATONEMENT: 
DO THESE IMPLY SUBSTITUTION ? 


THE two disputants are Messrs Staywell and Freshfield, both 
ministers of the Gospel, each anxious to follow the teaching 
of Scripture, and each willing to submit to the most natural 
interpretation of Scripture, yet labouring under separate 
convictions on the all-important question of substitution in 
the matter of atonement, as effected by the sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. They agree to exchange views on this 
question, as being one of almost unspeakable moment to the 
Church of Christ. Mr Staywell begins as follows. 

S. I am not ignorant that the doctrine of substitution may 
be abused and carried to extravagant conclusions (what doc- 
trine of the Word of God may not be so, by the wayward 
fancies and tendencies of corrupt beings, so fallen as we are), 
nor am I ignorant that, if we press our own reason into all 
the decisions of the question, we shall have some diffi- 
culty in squaring our ideas with all the rules of logic; and 
further, while I know well that we cannot interpret Scripture 
without the exercise of our reasoning powers, yet this is not 
a subject to be grounded on the mere conclusions of reason, 
but upon the statements and facts submitted to us in the 
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Holy Scriptures. And I am confident that if we, like little 
children, will accept what the Lord says to us throughout the 
various channels of instruction, we shall have no alternative 
but to adopt the doctrine of substitution in the sense that the 
penalty of our sins was laid upon Jesus Christ, and that 
through His sufferings here upon the earth, we, who believe 
in Him, shall escape the punishment of our sins, and obtain 
everlasting happiness with God. 

F, My good friend, I sympathise very much with what you 
say: I can adopt much of the language you employ, and I 
admire the genuine faith which you have in the sacred 
Scriptures; but what then? If you and I employ the same 
language, each with a separate and distinctive meaning not 
strictly reconcilable, we do but deceive ourselves. The truth 
is, while I bow to every clear revealment of the Word of 
God, I am persuaded that many of our interpretations are 
loose and unwarranted; and in any conclusions I come to, I 
like if possible to see my way to them as in thorough con- 
sistency with all Scripture. Iam certain of this, that, grant- 
ing (as I do grant) that our Scriptures are the revelation of 
God to the world, there can be, in the first place, no real - 
antagonism of one part with another; nor in vital questions 
can there be any real inconsistency with those eternal prin- 
ciples of truth and of righteousness, which are made known 
to us as the laws which pervade the bosom of God. For my 
own part, I am very fond of defining my terms, and (if I use 
a word having any ambiguity) of letting it be known in what 
sense I employ it. 

But if we are to enter upon the question of substitution in 
the matter of atonement, would it not be better for us to do 
so in something like a systematic fashion? For instance, you 
spoke of the various channels of instruction as regards this 
theme. JI presume you meant that the doctrine of substitu- 
tion would be upheld and confirmed by an appeal to other 
and admitted truths revealed in the Word of God. If that 
be your opinion, would it not be well to lay hold of these 
one by one, and judge of this dogma accordingly? Or if you 
think you have any direct evidence in the shape of simple 
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and positive statements in the Word of God authorising your 
views, why not introduce them first? J am contented to hear 
you in any way you deem best, and with you to bow to the 
unquestionable teaching of the Holy Ghost. But it will not 
do to say that you believe that the penalty of our sins was 
laid upon Jesus Christ, and that we, through His sufferings, 
escape the penalty if we believe in Him. Such language 
does all very well in a popular discourse; but while I, as well 
as you, may employ it, I doubt very much if sound impres- 
.slons are thereby communicated to our hearers; for it lays 
them fearfully open to the assaults of Plymouthism, in all its 
antinomian tendencies. 

S. Very good. We shall let Plymouthism and all other 
isms alone for the present, and keep as much as possible to 
the subject immediately in dispute. I have no objection to 
your defining the terms you employ, for I agree that, unless 
these be mutually understood, we may frequently be found at 
cross purposes; and perhaps the word substitution requires, 
first of all, to be defined. With regard to the positive au- 
thority for substitution in the shape of categorical statement, 
I am not without opinion that Scripture contains this. If 
this, however, should be questioned, I would prefer coming to 
the interpretation of Scripture statement through the con- 
sideration of Christ as our Sacrifice, as our Ransom, and as 
our Representatwe ; as meeting the claims of justice, and as ex- 
planing the nature of Reconciliation ; and if you do not find 
the subject become tedious to you, I should like to take up 
some of the theories which have been adopted to explain 
away the doctrine of substitution. 

F, With all my heart. I have not one word of objection 
to offer to your scheme of consideration. Only in taking up 
the question of sacrifice, we shall have to understand what 
atonement really means, if not, to explain what may properly 
be regarded as the rationale of atonement. For I apprehend 
that, unless we have something lke clear views on this head, 
we shall often be found beating about the bush, instead of 
really searching its contents. 

S. And what do you say atonement is ? 
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F. I have no objections to give you my sentiments, but as 
I unfortunately stand in the position of an objector to what I 
regard as the loose and unsatisfactory views which, if I mis- 
take not, you defend, it would be far better if you will have 
the goodness to state these, in case I might not do them jus- 
tice ; and besides, this preserves the symmetry of our relation- 
ship to the question. If certain prevalent views are held upon 
a subject, it is not for me to state them that I may assault 
them, but for you, who defend them, to set them forth. 

S. All right. Let me say that I view the atonement of 
Christ, as involved in His sacrifice, as the very basis of the 
sinner’s justification and sanctification and salvation; and I 
hold that without this atonement, God could not accept the 
sinner, nor save him. In short, it seems to me to be the very 
ground on which God can look upon the world with a dis- 
position to pardon sinners, who never could do aught for 
themselves to procure pardon. No mere man could; but 
Christ was not mere man, but God and man in one person; 
and there must have been reasons for this. Now the Church 
of Christ has always held that the element which gave efficacy 
to His atonement, was the fact of the humanity being con- 
joined with the divinity. Hence it is held that the atone- 
ment of Christ is the great self-sacrifice of the God-man, whereby 
God and man come to be reconciled; and that being willing 
to become our substitute, or at all events the substitute of 
the elect—that is, standing in their room and stead, to endure 
the penalty of Divine wrath for sin, Christ was accepted in 
this relation, and therefore they are exempted from enduring 
said penalty from the time that they believe in Him. 

F. Pardon me if I say that I should like to examine these 
statements. Till you came to speak of the Lord Jesus as our 
substitute I could use your language; but, at the same time, 
it fails to bring the subject home to me with clearness, In 
the first place, I should like a better definition of atonement 
than the word sacrifice; for the term sacrifice, as well as the 
term atonement, needs to be defined. Atonement implies 
satisfaction rendered by taking away the offence; and this can 
be done only by sacrifice. Sacrifice, in the circumstances, is 
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a yielding up to destruction the thing that is offensive, that 
it may be taken out of the way; and this, as essential to the 
inbringing of the thing that is acceptable. For example, God 
hates sin and loves righteousness: What did Christ do? I 
say He put away sin and brought in righteousness; and God 
was satisfied thereby. The details on this head will after- 
wards come up; what, therefore, I say here is, that thes fact 
constitutes atonement. If the offence is removed, and the 
agreeable is introduced instead, then satisfaction has been 
given—that is, atonement has been made. Now it seems to 
me that God wanted nothing more than this, and still wants 
nothing more than this. His attitude to sin must needs be 
one of antagonism, and His attitude to righteousness must 
needs be one of harmony and of acceptance. This has been 
His attitude from the beginning. There is no change in God, 
and therefore no need of the reconcilement of God to man, 
further than that there must be a change in man to God, by 
having the enmity, which is naturally in the human heart, 
eradicated, and a new heart—a heart of righteousness—given 
to him. God is necessarily, from the purity of His nature, 
adverse to the one state and propitious to the other. 

S. And do you mean to say that, for the dishonour done to 
God during the period of sinfulness, God has no claim upon 
him who wronged Him, because the sinner may be brought 
back to repentance and faith, granting that repentance and 
faith are all that is desired ? 

F. What claim can you imagine God demands more than 
this, that the dishonour done to His law should be removed 
by the removal of the offence; and that the introduction of 
righteousness, which is the very desire of His heart, should be 
effected? Conceive, if you can, any amends beyond this 
which could yield satisfaction to God. Mere punishment, or 
the infliction of pain, which in the circumstances serves no 
good end, could not for a moment gratify God. God has no 
pleasure in the infliction of pain for its own sake. Is there 
aught in the Scriptures that can indicate that the pain or 
suffering which les in atonement is an end sought for, and 
not merely the mediwm through which the real end sought 
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for is accomplished. Suffering can never constitute atone- 
ment, but is that accompaniment, or unavoidable necessity in 
making atonement, without which atonement is impossible. 
It may well be called the price of atonement; but atone- 
ment is the taking away of sin, and the substitution of right-. 
eousness, as the ruling power of the human heart. 

S. I would -say that this is the effect of Christ’s atone- 
ment. 

F. I would prefer to say it is the application of Christ’s 
atonement. The effect of Christ’s atonement is reconciliation 
with God: the application of Christ’s atonement is the ground 
on which reconciliation rests. 

S. You thus do away with the doctrine of substitution. 

F. Ido; because, while Christ made atonement through the 
shedding of His blood, His atonement is invariably made 
dependent on its application to us, which application is com- 
monly called “the sprinkling of His blood” on us. 

S. How, on your own showing, could Christ be said to 
have made atonement, if, after all, He took away no sin by 
His death till His blood is shed upon us ? 

F. You will compel me to enter into a topic which I think 
must be postponed—a topic of enormous moment, which 
cannot be avoided in discussing the real, true, veritable atone- 
ment made by the Lord Jesus Christ. I would rather at 
present content myself by saying that I believe in the atone- 
ment made by Christ; but that in order to that atonement 
becoming assuredly ours, it must be applied to us,—there 
must be a channel of communication for it to flow to us: in 
short, we must be sprinkled with the blood of Christ, that 
precious blood which He hath carried with Him into the Holy 
of Holes in heaven; and you should know what that blood 
is, “for the blood is the life,’ and it is shed forth for appro- 
priation by us. You know that the sprinkling of blood in 
point of fact constituted atonement in the type; and you 
know further, that the blood, which was shed in the victim 
on account of sin, became sacred after it was shed, and that 
it had in it a sanctifying character. But do not let us enter 
into those questions before the time. I would rather settle 
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with you now as to what atonement is, and as to what you 
mean by substitution. 

S. I would say that the atonement is a reason for the 
action of God in saving the sinner, rather than a reason for 
the sinner’s act of believing; though his faith, when mature, 
will associate the blessing with the procuring virtue of the 
Redeemer’s death. If the blood of Christ may avail for 
infants and imbeciles, ere they can know it was shed, it 
is more than possible it may save many believers before 
they learn why and wherefore it was adapted for the 
purpose. 

f. Mr Staywell, you have given me no definition of atone- 
ment, nor have you said whether you accept the definition 
which I have ventured to offer. You have spoken of the 
atonement being a reason for God’s exercising pardon, or 
rather for granting the pardon of sin, and that, too, irrespec- 
tive of the faith of the party receiving the pardon. You 
have spoken, in illustration of this, what is to me question- 
able doctrine—viz., that of infants and imbeciles obtaining 
the benefit of the blood of Christ without their knowing it; 
and taking this for granted, you say it is more than possible 
that the blood of Christ may save many believers, though 
they know not the why or the wherefore. Why, I thought 
it was the reception of Christ, so as to make Him ours, owrs 
in the maintenance of His principles,—ours, therefore, in the 
renewing of our hearts,—that constitutes faith. How, there- 
fore, a man can be in the situation of an infant or an 
imbecile, and he a believer, is more than I can understand. 
Faith to me is as good as nothing, if it does not change the 
heart into the likeness of Christ. How, therefore, any one 
can be saved without the knowledge of Christ, I know not. 
Or where you get your authority as to imbeciles and infants, 
I know not. That they should be lost, as never possessing 
any living principles, from the bosom of Him who is the light 
and life of the world, I think not only consistent with reason, 
but in perfect conformity with revelation. And where is 
there the smallest matter of regret in this? We cannot 
regret the loss of that which, strictly speaking, never had any 
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spiritual being at all. And if a person, living so far only in 
the merely animal state, should have nothing of that im- 
mortality which cometh from Him who alone hath intrinsic 
immortality, how can we look for immortality? “He who 
is without law, shall perish without law. I cannot, therefore, 
take in that assumption of yours, that “the atonement is a 
reason for the action of God in saving the sinner, rather than 
for the sinner’s act of believing.” Such a doctrine, to my 
mind, opens the door for the loosest possible notions as to the 
terms of salvation. And if we would but bethink ourselves, 
first of all, as to what atonement strictly is, when duly de- 
fined, I am persuaded we should not have so many unsatis- 
factory notions as to the nature of faith; and, in point of 
fact, to the dispensing with faith altogether. You have led 
me into all this; and I will only further notice, as touching 
this doctrine of yours, that instead of the atonement being 
a reason for the action of God in saving the sinner, I would 
rather say that the saving of the sinner, whereby God’s glory 
shines forth, is a ground or reason for the atonement. The 
atonement itself is the indispensable condition set forth by 
the sinner in order to his acceptance with God. Atonement 
is the very ground on which alone salvation can be offered to 
him. But how can we know all this unless we understand 
what atonement really is ? 

S. I almost recoil from the task you lay upon me, and for 
this reason, that I would require to be in the place of God, 
seeing not only the offensiveness of sin, but all the bearings 
of sin; and therefore seeing, as with the eye of God, not only 
what would fairly meet this sore evil in one point, but what 
would meet it in all its bearings. In short, I would require 
to know how God was affected by it, and in order to be lke 
God, enabled to say what would satisfy me, in order to a full 
atonement; for what might be atonement in my estimation 
might not be atonement in God’s estimation. Hence, I 
think, we are entirely limited to Scripture statement on this 
point. 

F, T have no objections whatever to all this. But surely 
you and I, who profess to be taught out of the Scriptures, and 
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who profess to have given some attention to this great subject 
of atonement as taught by the Scriptures, ought to be able 
to say what the revealed doctrine of atonement is, so that we 
can give it a meaning, and declare owr definition of rt,—that 
such is the view we have of it. Without a definition we shall 
be see-sawing constantly. 

S. I confess to you I am unwilling to be precisely hedged 
in by some very definite theory of atonement which I might 
be disposed otherwise to offer; and I am inclined to say so, 
the rather, when I look to the theories of Calvin, Young, 
Bushnell, White, Martineau, Robertson, and others, to all of 
which, as I think, difficulties are attached; and indeed, I 
know of no theory to which difficulties are not attachable ; 
so, if you please, I would rather not trammel myself in that 
respect. I simply say that I am willing to abide by the 
Word of God, which tells me that “Christ died for our sins, 
and rose again for our justification.” In our present limited 
knowledge, I question whether it is either wise or good for 
theologians to be elaborating theories of the atonement, when 
they themselves frankly avow that men are saved by the 
atonement itself, and not by any theory of it. 

Ff. You mistake me quite. I do not want any philosophy 
of the atonement here: we are not come to that. What 
I want is the meaning which you attach to the word atone- 
ment. Surely we ought to have this before we come to speak 
of what is called a theory of atonement. I do not here desire 
to know what are your views of Christ’s work; but assuming 
here that Christ did make atonement for sin unto God, what 
do you say atonement is, and what do you say atonement 
effects? I do not wish you to place yourself in any other 
relation than what properly belongs to you as an intelligent 
man, as knowing and understanding the meaning of the terms 
which you employ. You may be right or you may be wrong 
in your definition; but if you and I are to understand each 
other, or to understand ourselves, we must have some definite 
signification as attachable to the words which we employ. 

S. If it be the meaning simply of a word, we need be in no 
difficulty. We have but to turn to a good dictionary, and 
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there we find atonement described as “reconciliation after 
enmity,” as “expiation,” as “satisfaction or reparation made 
by giving an equivalent for an injury.” But we are presently 
debating the question of atonement made by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I apprehend our meaning ought to bear directly 
on the word as apphed to His finished work. In theology, 
therefore, I would say that atonement means the expiration of 
sin, secured through the suffering and obedience of Chrost. 

F. Now IJ am satisfied, though I think we must define this 
definition of yours somewhat more closely. I have no objec- 
tions to say that atonement is the expiation of sin ; but what 
is expiation? If you say that expiation is simply the act of 
atoning, we do but employ one word for another, and we are 
at once in a circle, without an end to the thread of thought 
we wish to pursue. Pray, tell me, what is expiation ? 

S. Why, I understand that expiation is giving satisfaction 
for an offence, and so cancelling the obligation to punish on 
account of the offence. Or, if you will go further into par- 
ticulars, we might say expiation is satisfaction for an offence 
by a reparation for the offence, and so, in a sense, removing 
the offence. 

F. Excellent! Then if sin be the offence, expiation is the 
removal of sin, and therefore the extinction of guilt; and it 
is this removal of the offence, and this extinction of the very 
erounds of offence that gives satisfaction, that brings about 
reconciliation, that makes God and man friends, at peace, in 
contrast to the enmity which, under the sinfulness of man, 
must needs subsist betwixt them. In short, when you say 
that atonement is the expiation of sin, I understand you to 
indicate that it is the taking away of sin from the sinner, so 
that his sin is no longer imputed or reckoned to him; and 
that God is accordingly satisfied with him who was the 
offender, but is now no longer the offender, and that this 
satisfaction is called reconciliation with God. 

S. That is precisely my meaning so far as our great Repre- 
sentative and Substitute the Lord Jesus Christ is concerned. 
Standing by myself as one who, for myself, professes to satisfy 
God, atonement is to me a word without any meaning; but 
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standing in Jesus Christ, as representing me at the throne of 
God, there is for me no condemnation. God is reconciled to 
me, because I am found to be in Christ, and in that case 
none of my sins are imputed to me. They are expiated by 
Jesus Christ. You will see I make the distinction betwixt 
a man who is in Christ, and one who is out of Christ, and 
who, consequently, stands in his own naked deformity and 
helplessness. For the former there is complete atonement, 
as made by Christ; for the latter there is no atonement 
whatever. 

F. You here enter upon a most interesting, but at the 
same time a most critical question, the question of substitu- 
tion, which demands special consideration. And if you 
please we shall “hasten gently” to conclusions. I am 
satisfied to know that we agree as to what atonement in 
itself really is; that it is the removal of sin, the extinction 
of guilt, the taking away of the offence contracted by man 
against God; or, if you like, I am not unwilling to say it 1s 
the payment of the debt due by man to God; but in that 
case I must add, it is the cure of the disease under which 
man as a sinner labours, because the debt arose only through 
the introduction of the disease. 

S. I fear that we are here standing in an irreconcilable 
attitude. When you speak of the disease being cured, and 
further say that atonement hangs thereon, you look to man ; 
and, looking to man, you find him diseased from the crown 
of the head to the soles of his feet, in which case there is no 
atonement, no expiation, no removal of guilt; at all events, 
no real or absolute taking away of the offence of sin. But 
I do not look to man, J look to Christ ; and looking to Christ, 
I see in Him all the elect of God. I see Him bearing them 
in His bosom, and in His own perfectness presenting them 
perfect before God; and I thus see them in Him accepted 
- at the throne of judgment, and admitted along with Him to 
the participation of everlasting happiness and glory. 

F. I am glad you have thus presented what I would call 
the attitude of atonement. You present it as exclusively 
subjective in Christ, and therefore altogether objective so far 
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as man is concerned. Now observe, if Christ is altogether 
objective to me, and if His work is confined exclusively to 
Himself, and applied to you only so far as you are in Him, 
by some kind of representation, you have, or suppose you have, 
in him by God’s sovereign election, as choosing you for sal- 
vation, and so placing you in Him under circumstances of 
which you can give no account whatever,—I say, if Christ 
and His work of atonement is absolutely objective to man 
(or I shall say to the elect), by what process does it become 
sulyectively the valid property and possession of man ? 

S. I can answer this question readily and scripturally. 
The atonement made by Christ becomes ours when we are 
ready to receive it, or rather when we do receive it by faith. 
We are “justified by faith, and so have peace with God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” We are accepted when we 
believe; and the redemption purchased by the blood of 
Christ shed upon the Cross becomes ours, and the righteous- 
ness which alone belongs to Christ becomes ours when we 
receive Christ as all our salvation, and trust in Him as all- 
sufficient before God. The hand which lays hold of Christ 
lays hold of the atonement of Christ, and that hand is faith. 

F. Very good! I have nothing to say against all this. 
You have left the case as it stands in the person of Christ, 
and you now bring down the atonement you say, verily to 
man, when man can exercise faith to accept the same. This 
sounds well. But let me ask, Do you bring in a real atone- 
ment toman? Remember the definition given of atonement, 
and say, looking to man, Are his sins hereby taken away? Is 
the disease cured? Is man, as he stands a professed believer 
in Jesus Christ, in a condition that can be regarded as satis- 
factory to God? If not, is atonement in the true sense of 
the word actually owrs ? 

S. Ido not say that man, so long as he is on the earth, 
and subject to this body of sin, can be for a moment regarded 
as absolutely freed from sin (and in this I presume you will 
agree with me); but what I say is this, that they who are in 
Christ as an atoning Saviour, are made Christ’s believing 
people, and that Christ’s believing people have the merits and 
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benefits of His atonement made over to them as a free gift ; 
and that the full realisation of this will be experienced by 
believers when Christ shall come to judgment, and admit His 
followers into everlasting felicity,—a felicity consistent only 
with perfect purity. 

F. Then, as I understand you, atonement is not made 
effectually valid in this life, but has its full realisation, as you 
term it, at the judgment only. This seems to me something 
questionable in more ways than one. I shall for the present 
put out of sight the grounds on which, and on which alone, 
as it appears to me, Christ could have made atonement for 
sin; and I shall agree with you, as I most cordially do, that 
Christ did make an atonement for sin, and that said atone- 
ment was the putting away of sin, in order to a reparation in 
righteousness, so that a new manhood was introduced, wholly 
acceptable to God; and I think you will not dispute the fact 
that Christ Himself, as the second Adam, was the head of 
this new manhood, even as we believe that the first Adam 
was the head of a fallen posterity. If, then, Christ made 
atonement (a fact in which, as a fact, we are both agreed), I 
wish particularly to know under what circumstances is it 
applicable ?—that is, under what circumstances are we “ freed 
from sin and become the servants of righteousness”? If you 
say that Christ was the substitute of the elect, that the elect 
were in Him, or were seen by God asin Him, when He suffered 
on Calvary, and that Christ paid the whole penalty due on their 
account, I wish to know under what circumstances the sins of 
the elect are taken away? It appears to me that you are 
blinking the question of atonement, and putting the cart 
before the horse, when you speak of paying the penalty, as 
constituting the essence of atonement. It is here, as I humbly 
think, that a grievous error lies. Why, what is it that de- 
serves the penalty? Is it not sin? Is it not sin which con- 
stitutes the offence which is hateful to God? What else is 
there which bars a reconciliation between God and the sinner ? 
What is there, then, which God requires, but that sin should 
be removed from the bosom of the sinner, and that righteous- 
ness should be restored as the moving impulse of the human 
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heart? If that is effected, is not all effected which divine 
justice requires, and all which the Holy Scriptures demand ? 
Penalty is a most mistaken word, punishment is a most mis- 
taken word, to bring in as an ingredient in the whole business 
of atonement. That there must be pain in the process of 
atonement, and that we may call the pain a penalty or 
punishment, is at once admitted. I do not dispute this; but 
what I think is peculiarly unfortunate is, that this element 
should be accounted at all as an ingredient of atonement. 
It is an ingredient of atonement only so far as it is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of atonement. We cannot remove a 
thorn in the flesh without pain, and the pain endured in the 
process of removal may be called the penalty paid in con- 
nection therewith; but who would think for a moment of 
regarding the pain as synonymous with the removal? or 
who would think rather of separating this penalty from the 
removal? Must they not come together as things which 
are inseparable? They are inseparable! And it will be for 
you to show that the removal of sin can be effected with- 
out pain, or that this penalty of pain can be of any service 
otherwise than at the same time by removing the evil, 

What I hold is, that (the evil existing) the removal of the 
evil of necessity infers its own penalty; and that there is no 
possibility of placing the penalty by itself, and exacting the 
penalty while yet the evil remains. Suffering is simply the 
pain endured in the process of taking away the evil; and let 
me say that, in the very nature of things, there can properly 
be no separate suffering as applicable to expiation, apart 
from the process of expiation. The first and foremost of all 
requirements is the extinction of the hateful thing: that is the 
real concern. This extinction cannot be accomplished without 
suffering. This is impossible; for if sin is in the blood of the 
flesh, and if the blood of the flesh is the life of the flesh, you 
cannot pour out that blood, as the source of corruption, without 
pain to the flesh. There is no denial of that; yet the pain is 
not the atonement, but the pouring out of the blood of sin is— 
that is, the taking away of the corrupt element, as the source 
or foundation of offence, is atonement. Here, then, lies my fun- 
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damental difficulty to your doctrine of substitution. First, it 
makes the mere element of suffering for sin to be separated. 
from the element of sin. Second, it makes the mere element 
of suffering to be atonement of sin, while yet, according to 
the very definition of atonement, sin isnot taken away. Third, 
it pretends to confer atonement, when, in point of fact, there 
is no atonement conferred, in that the bestowal of Christ’s 
atonement is made to rest on a mere acknowledgment of Him 
as the giver of a coming salvation. Jouwrth, it fails to place 
the putting away of sin in every individual case as the realis- 
ation of atonement, and defers this to a period when some 
great change is supposed to be wrought on the soul by death, 
—a conclusion for which there is to me no evidence. 

S. I have listened carefully to the lengthened statement of 
your views, now rehearsed. Let me say, in the first place, 
that these views are not in precise harmony with the tradi- 
tions of the Church; nor, in the second place, with the views 
of our most distinguished divines, whose authority in the 
Church stands deservedly very high; nor, in the third place, 
as I conceive, with the general complexion and feature of the 
Word of God. You will, I think, allow that these facts are, 
in themselves, not to be lightly thrown aside; and more espe- 
cially if you have only your own reason, your own individu- 
ality, your own sense of what is right, to place against this 
ereat weight of authority. It would take many pages and 
much time to confirm what I say by quotations, and therefore 
I shall be brief in supporting my view, unless you should 
question the truth of my averment. 

Let me begin with the Westminster Confession of Faith. In 
chapter viii. section 5, are these words: “The Lord Jesus by His 
perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself, which He through 
the eternal Spirit offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the 
justice of His Father, and purchased not only reconciliation 
but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven for 
all those whom the Father has given unto Him.” Again, in 
chapter xi. section 3, it is said: “Christ, by His obedience and 
death, did fully discharge the debt of all those that are thus 
justified ; and did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to 
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His Father’s justice in their behalf. Yet inasmuch as He was 
given by the Father for them, and His obedience and satis- 
faction accepted in their stead, and both freely, and not for 
any thing in them, their justification is only of free grace; 
that both the exact justice and rich grace of God might be 
glorified in the justification of sinners.” And the Confession 
proceeds: “ God did from all eternity decree to justify all the 
elect; and Christ did, in the fulness of time, die for their sins 
and rise again for their justification: nevertheless they are 
not justified until the Holy Spirit doth in due time actually 
apply Christ unto them.” Again, the Church of England 
says in her 31st Article: “The offering of Christ once made 
is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for 
all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual; 
and there is none other satisfaction but that alone.” The 
Augsburg Confession, chapter xvii., hath these words: “ As 
touching satisfaction, we believe and confess that the alone 
passion and death of the only begotten Son of God, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is a satisfaction for our sins; and that this satis- 
faction of Christ is offered and applied to us by the ministry 
of the Gospel, and is received of us by faith.” 

Thus far with regard to what may be called Church 
authority. As regards what may be termed the views of 
individuals supporting this authority, they are almost end- 
less. May I quote from good old Thomas Scott, the com- 
mentator on the Bible, as follows: “ Many objections have 
been made to the doctrine of a real atonement and a vicarious 
sacrifice for sin, as if it were irrational, or unjust, or gave an 
unamiable view of the divine character, or as if it were 
unfavourable to the cause of morality and virtue; and great 
pains have been taken to explain away the language of Holy 
Scripture on this subject, as if it did not imply any of those 
things which the unlearned reader is apt to infer from it.” 
Mr Scott then proceeds to “state a few select arguments 
which demonstrate that the doctrine, as it has been explained, 
is contained in the Holy Scriptures. (1) They contain many 
plain and decisive declarations on the subject. It is not only 
said that Jesus ‘redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
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made a curse for us, but that He ‘suffered once for sins, the 
just for (or instead of) the unjust’; but that He ‘bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree,’ and ‘was made sin for us.’ 
‘He bore our griefs and carried our sorrows,’ ‘ was wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities’; and 
the reason of this is given, because ‘ the Lord laid (or caused 
to meet) on him the iniquity of us all’; or, as Bishop 
Lowth’s translation has it, ‘it was exacted, and he became 
answerable.’ (2) The testimony of John the Baptist, ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,’ 
contains a very conclusive argument on this subject. Asa 
Lamb, He could not take away sin except by the sacrifice of 
Himself. His teaching, rule, and example tend in different 
ways to reform mankind, and the influences of His Spirit 
sanctify the believer's heart. In these respects, He might be 
said in some sense ‘to take away sin,’ but as a Lamb He could 
take away the guilt of it only by giving Himself to be slain, 
that He might ‘redeem us to God with His blood,’ being the 
antitype of the paschal lambs and daily sacrifices, even the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. (8) When the 
Apostle argued that ‘if Christ were not risen’ the Corinthian 
Christians were ‘yet in their sins,’ what could he mean, but 
that as nothing could prove the reality and efficiency of 
Christ’s atonement except His resurrection, so nothing could 
take away their guilt but that atonement? (4) The same 
Apostle says that ‘Christ will appear the second time wrthout 
sin unto salvation. But did He not appear the first time 
without sin? What is the meaning of this opposition, that 
at His first coming He bore our sins, but at His second 
coming He shall appear without sin? The words can have 
no other imaginable sense, but that at His first coming He 
sustained the person of a sinner, and suffered instead of us, 
and at His second coming He shall appear, not as a sacrifice 
for sin, but as a judge. (5) The grounds on which the 
Apostles exhort men to holiness evince the same point. 
They uniformly draw their arguments, motives, and encour- 
agements from the cross of Christ. ‘His own self bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, 
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might live unto righteousness.’ ‘Ye are bought with a price, 
therefore glorify God in your bodies and spirits, which are 
His.’ (6) The appointment of the Lord’s Supper in remem- 
brance of the body of Christ broken, and His blood poured 
out, and as a representation of the manner in which we be- 
come interested in the blessings of His salvation, even by 
‘eating His flesh and drinking His blood, is a most con- 
clusive argument on this subject. The words, ‘This is my 
blood of the New Testament which is shed for you, and for 
many, for the remission of sins, do manifestly prove that His 
death was a real atonement—that this atonement is the grand 
peculiarity of the Gospel, and that no man is a genuine 
Christian, unless by a true faith he become a partaker of that 
inestimable benefit. (7) Lastly, the songs of the redeemed in 
heaven, even of those ‘ who had come out of great tribulation,’ 
and. had shed their blood as martyrs in the cause of Christ, 
may well close these brief but unanswerable arguments in 
proof of this important doctrine. Without one discordant 
voice they ascribe their salvation to the ‘Lamb that was 
slain, and had redeemed them to God with His blood’; ‘ who 
had washed them from their sins in His own blood.’ But 
in what sense could the Lamb that was slain wash them 
from their sins in His own blood, unless he were truly and 
literally an atoning sacrifice for them? The cross of Christ, 
when contemplated by an enlightened mind, most emphati- 
cally teaches the glory and beauty of the divine character, 
the reasonableness and excellence of the moral law, the value 
of immortal souls, the vanity of earthly distinctions, the 
misery of the most prosperous transgressors, the malignity of 
sin, the lost state of man, the presumptuous nature of every 
self-righteous confidence, the inestimable value of this foun- 
dation of our hope, the sinner’s motives and encouragements 
to repentance, and the believer’s obligations to the most self- 
denying and devoted obedience to his reconciled God and 
Father. . . . The example and love of Christ reconcile the 
believer to reproach, contempt, self-denial, and persecution 
for righteousness’ sake; and dispose him to forgiveness, love 
of enemies, enlarged benevolence, and whatever can adorn the 
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doctrine of God our Saviour. . . . They who vilify the 
atonement are not the only enemies of the cross of Christ; 
for such as hold the doctrine in a carnal heart, and disgrace 
it by a sensual life, fall under the same condemnation (Phil. 
i. 18-21). It is to be feared that many who are zealous 
against the fatal Socinian heresy are tainted with the abomin- 
able infection of Antinomianism ; and that numbers of another 
description, who contend for the doctrine of the atonement, 
do nevertheless rest their hope of salvation principally upon 
their own moral goodness, and not on the merits and expia- 
tory sufferings of Christ.”—(Essay on the Merits and Atone- 
ment of Christ.) 

Such language, Mr Freshfield, might be multiplied inde- 
finitely, as you know, from authors of the highest respect- 
ability, deserving our esteem as intelligent, sincere, and noble- 
minded men of the highest respect and consideration, ere we 
rashly depart from their views. At all events, supported as 
they are by the word of God, according to my interpretation 
of it, it does appear to me that nothing less than the demon- 
stration of a contrary view would make me depart from their 
conclusions. I beg that you will accept of Mr Scott’s references 
to Scripture as the fulfilment of my assertion, that the Scrip- 
tures as well as the articles of our Church uphold the doctrine 
of Christ’s atonement, and of its being (of necessity, I think) 
a sacrifice in our room and stead. 

JF. Thave listened with great attention, and, upon the whole, 
with much satisfaction, to all that you have advanced ; for, 
though the ground which you have traversed by your quota- 
tions presents more or less the general features pertaining to 
the great question of atonement, and by consequence antici- 
pates much which would be properly argued in a separate 
department of our examination, I shall Gf my tediousness is 
not wearisome to you) follow your line of thought throughout. 

And first, as to the Church articles, on the satisfaction which 
the sacrifice of Christ rendered to God for sin, you will ob- 
serve that some of them betoken that the extent of the atone- 
ment is limited, being confined to the elect, and that others 
indicate the unlimited extent of the atonement, and say that 
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Christ died for the whole world. Is it not obvious from this 
very diversity of view, that something is wanting to clear up 
the notion of the atonement ? Not much satisfaction is had 
by an appeal to Scripture here; for in behalf of the limitation 
theory, we are reminded that Christ “gave His life for His 
sheep,” and in behalf of the non-limitation theory, we are told 
that Christ “ gave Himself a ransom for all.” Apart from the 
teaching of Scripture, the former would seem to be the more 
logical of the two, if we adopt the doctrine of substitution ; and 
the latter would seem to be the more scriptural of the two, if we 
bring together the texts which speak of Christ as “a propitia- 
tion for the world.” But then, if Christ “died for all,” and 
all are not saved, what do we make of atonement ? It appears 
to me that both parties must be in error as to any well-defined 
views of atonement. Those who say that Christ made an 
atonement for the world, cannot mean that Christ hath put 
away the sin of the world, for the sin of the world exists, as 
a fact, in all its rampant iniquity. Those who say that Christ 
made an atonement for the elect only, are obliged to say that 
He hath endured the sufferings which they have deserved— 
that is, that He hath paid the penalty which should have been 
exacted of them ; that is, that He hath given the price which 
had to be exacted for their redemption, all the while forget- 
ting that suffering never can constitute atonement,—all the 
while forgetting that suffering is nothing but the accompani- 
ment which is inseparable from the process of making atone- 
ment. There may be suffering, no end of terrible suffering, 
where there is not the smallest ingredient of atonement; but 
there can be no atonement without suffermeg. This principle 
of objective suffering, therefore, as constituting an atonement 
for the sin of another, must (I believe) come to be given up: 
in short, the doctrine of substitution must come to be given 
up. It is contrary to all that is prevalent in human experi- 
ence ; it is contrary to the principles of reason; it is contrary 
to the express maxim of Scripture. The maxim of Scrip- 
ture is, that “the soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the 
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righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him” (Ezek. xvii. 20). True it is, that 
in a matter of movable property there may be, and often is, 
the principle of substitution. A father may pay money for 
his son in the discharge of debts, and his debts may in this 
way be cancelled; but sin is not a movable element that can 
be transferred from the shoulders of the son to those of the 
father; nor, in the very nature of things, can the debt of sin 
be removed from the son, as the accountable party, but by an 
operation on the son himself. The son himself must discharge 
his burden: no other can. He may be made able and fitted 
for this—that is another question; but he, and he only, can 
throw off the load. In plain terms, that which is essentially 
a subjective ingredient cannot be removed by a purely ob- 
jective work which does not touch the subject. Atonement 
then, or the putting away of sin, must needs be an assault on 
sin, where sin lies,—an attack upon sin itself, in order to its 
abrogation from the soul. | 

Having laid down these principles, I come to your quota- 
tion of Church articles, and your reference to other authorities. 
I have no doubt it would be easy to multiply authorities, as 
touching such language as is used in the Confession of Faith 
and .Thirty-Nine Articles. For example, Article 2d of the 
Synod of Dort says: “Seeing we ourselves cannot make satis- 
faction, and free ourselves from the wrath of God, God, of His 
infinite mercy, hath given His only begotten Son to become a 
surety for us: who, that He might satisfy for us, was made 
sin, and a curse upon the cross for us or in our stead.” (3) 
“The death of the Son of God is the only and most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sins, of infinite price and value, 
abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole world.” | 
(4) “ And therefore is this death of so great value and price, 
because the person which suffered it is not only a true and 
perfectly holy man, but the only begotten Son of God also, of 
the same eternal and infinite essence with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, such an one as it behoved our Saviour to be. 
Again, because His death was joined with a feeling of God’s 
wrath, and of the curse which we had deserved for our sins.” 
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The Augsburg Confession also says that “eternal punishments 
are remitted, together with the fault, for the Son’s sake, not 
for any of our satisfactions.” The Wirtemberg Confession 
says: “As touching satisfaction, we believe and confess that 
the alone passion and death of the only begotten Son of God, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is a satisfaction for our sins, and that 
this satisfaction of Christ is offered and appled to us by the 
ministry of the Gospel, and is received of us by faith.” Other 
Confessions might be quoted to the same effect. 

Now, what have I to say about these Confessions or creeds ? 
First, I hold that they are most essential to the stability of a 
Church as holding them. They are not to be regarded as the 
final interpretation of Scripture, but are properly considered 
as the attainment of the Church at a certain period; and as 
such it is well to mark the boundary-lines of that attainment. 
Hence our Confessions of Faith are the articles of our Church- 
communion for the time being, and the articles by which a 
Church is to be distinguished and defined. But they are not 
put forth as infallible, nor are they put forth as superseding 
Scripture, nor as barring all further inquiry into Scripture 
interpretation, but as merely fixing the principles of the 
Church for the time being, until a clear way is opened up 
for a fresh stage of Christian life in the Church. It must 
be admitted that the advancement of 300 years ago is not 
adequate to express the progress of the present day, otherwise 
we should have to confess that all the activity which has pre- 
vailed and all the inquiry which has been made since that 
date into Biblical research and Biblical interpretation, have 
been vain and resulted in nothing. Few will be found mak- 
ing such an averment, because it does not consist with fact. 
Hence, while the grand Scriptwre-statements remain always the 
same, we are found now to acquire a range and depth of 
meaning in many of them, which our forefathers could not, 
in their circumstances, attain to. At the same time, in as far 
as they have preserved the language and statement of Holy 
Writ, the terms of our Confessions of Faith are wonderfully 
adapted to express significations, which the authors of the 
Confessions of Faith had not themselves reached. 
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Let us look at the quotations which have now been made, 
or indeed at any portion of the Confession of Faith, or Thirty- 
Nine Articles, or other Protestant Confessions which treat of 
the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ as Mediator, 
and we shall find that the language employed is not incon- 
sistent with a meaning which, in all human probability, the 
compilers did not themselves contemplate. I do not imagine 
that the authors of the Confession regarded “the finished 
work” of Christ to have reference to Himself subjectively as 
“the first-fruits” of redemption, as He is spoken of directly 
as “the first-fruits” of resurrection; and yet there is no real 
incongruity betwixt the statements of the Confession and this 
very view which, surely, our Lord Himself must have favoured 
when he said, “I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected.” For example, in chapter viil. 
section 2—* The Son of God, the Second Person in the 
Trinity, being very and eternal God, of our substance and 
equal with the Father, did, when the fulness of time was 
come, take upon Him man’s nature, with all the essential 
properties and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin, 
being conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, of her substance.” If we adopt the Apos- 
tolic view, that the flesh is the source and fountain of human 
sin, and hence that man’s fundamental and natural condition 
of sinfulness is properly termed “carnal,” in as far as “in 
the flesh there dwelleth no good thing”—a view, by the way, 
which the Catechisms encourage, when they say that “ original 
sin is conveyed from our first parents unto their posterity by 
natural generation ””—and that “all mankind descending from 
him by ordinary generation, sinned in him and fell with him 
in his first transgression.” I say, if we adopt the view that 
the foundation of man’s sinfulness lies in the flesh, and link 
therewith the statement that “ Christ, the Son of God, became 
man by taking to himself a true body of the substance of His 
mother,” we cannot logically get rid of the fact that He was 
“made sin”—a statement, by the way, which is expressly 
made in the Scriptures, while it is also said that He is “ with- 
out sin.” 
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S. I am afraid, Mr Freshfield, if you go on discussing the 
whole Confession of Faith and Catechisms in this way, and 
not these only, but other Protestant confessions, and not in 
one department only, but in various departments of theology, 
I shall have but small remembrance of the main points we 
were disposed to consider, for my thoughts will have been 
dissipated into numerous channels; and, besides, we shall 
lose the specialties to which our attention was to have been 
more immediately directed. I wish to know whither you are 
tending, and what is the precise point under our review. 

F, A most reasonable wish; and I am glad you have inter- 
rupted me. No one can desire to keep precisely to the point 
more than myself; nor have I been travelling from the real 
question, though I much regret that under a reference to 
Church articles; which you have introduced, there is thus 
a necessity laid upon me to enter somewhat into an analysis 
of these, so far as they bear upon the great subject of our 
consideration. I do not forget that the subject before us is 
atonement, that atonement for sin made by the Lord Jesus 
Christ; nor do I forget that while both you and I most 
cordially agree that an atonement for sin was made by Christ, 
you hold to the doctrine that Christ made a substitutconary 
atonement; while I, on the other hand, believe that He made 
a provisional atonement—that is, a real atonement, having 
in view its application to those, and to those only, who should 
receive the same by faith. And as I have never been able 
to find any theory of atonement which is not hedged round 
with tremendous difficulties, if we admit the theory of sub- 
stitution, I was going to proceed with another theory of 
atonement which disowns the dogma of substitution, and 
which yet is in consistency with the wording of our Articles 
of Faith. My position is this. You thrust the Church 
articles in my face, and I want to show you that, while the 
Church articles do not expound, or at least do not very de- 
finitely express my views, that yet they are not necessarily 
inconsistent with them. 

S. Go on, sir; I hope I shall have patience to hear you. 
Only [am sorry it needs so much labour to propound your view. 
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F. That may be. I shall only say that if this subject could 
have been cleared up without labour or effort, we should have 
been at ease on the question long ago. I had come, then, 
to this point, that the great, if not the greatest problem of 
theology, is to show that while Christ was “made sin,” by 
taking unto Himself our human body, as constituted of the 
substance of His mother, a substance that is expressly stated 
to be “the seed of David,’ and to be of the. same character 
as belonged to “the fathers,” He was yet “without sin.” The 
question naturally occurs, “How can both be true?”—true 
in one and the same person. I believe both statements to be 
literally and emphatically true. I cordially agree with “the 
judicious Hooker,” that where it is possible to take the 
language of Scripture in a literal sense, it is the right method 
of interpretation to adopt the literal sense. If, therefore, I 
am to hold that Christ was “without sin,” I am also to hold 
that He was “made sin.” And if I can show that there is a 
valid sense in which Christ was “made sin,” as well as a 
valid sense that He was “without sin,’ I lay the foundation 
of a sound and sober sense for His sacrifice which it is other- 
wise impossible to grasp. 

Now, I beseech you, keep in view the significancy of 
atonement as fundamentally the taking away of sin, and I 
will show you how Christ, in taking on the burden of sin, 
put it away; and further, that in no proper sense could 
He be said to put it away, unless He had first in posses- 
sion the very thing which had to be sacrificed, or put 
away. This I call “laying that foundation, other than which 
no man can lay,” for the putting away of sin. And what 
I say is, that when Christ had accomplished this great work 
of “putting away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” “a new 
and living way” of satisfying God was introduced, which 
was capable of being applied to mankind; and that such 
of them as could be brought to receive and adopt the very 
principles which operated in the Lord Jesus Christ as making 
atonement, would very properly be regarded as “conformed to 
the death of Christ,” and consequently have His atonement 
ascribed to them—that is, “the finished work” of the Lord 
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Jesus as so declared by His resurrection from the dead would 
be applied to, and perfected in, believers. 

S. This is a very different view of the atonement from | 
that which the Church has been accustomed to receive and 
adopt, and I have yet to learn how you can make it accord 
with the doctrines set forth in the Church articles of the 
Reformation. I have yet to learn how you manage to throw 
sin literally upon Christ, while yet you allow that He was 
“without sin”; and I have also to learn how, since such a 
dogma as sin being literally in Christ was utterly repudiated 
by our reformers, you can make the Confessions of the re- 
formers harmonise with such a view ? 

F, The objection to my position which you offer seems 
a very feasible one at first sight, but if there were any real, 
solid, and substantial ground for it, it would go farther than 
you yourself would like, for it would go to make our Pro- 
testant Church articles infallible, and therefore go to put 
them in the place of God’s true and living word; and hence 
it would go to substitute our Church articles for the revealed 
Word of God, an alternative which man, and I include the 
Church, is not unwilling to fall into. We see this as a fact 
when we look at the history of the Church as developed 
at Rome and under Roman influences; and when we think 
of it, it is but natural that the Church should assert her 
prerogatives. 

S. And why not? 

fF. I, too, say—why not? But there is an authority above 
the Chureh to which the Church must bow, and which the 
Church is sometimes deaf to hear, if it comes in contradiction 
of any of her present contentions. What I mean is this, that 
in cases where the Church view is or may be erroneous—in 
cases where the Church view meets with much opposition— 
in cases where the Church view is doubtfully entertained by 
many within her bosom,—in short, in cases where another 
and equally natural interpretation may be put on the language 
of Scripture, the Church should not ride her hobby-horse with 
too arrogant an attitude; for if she does, it may be in those 
very circumstances that she comes to break the back of her 
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own true authority. And we are not without exemplification 
of this in the Church’s history. For instance, when the science 
of geology insisted that the days of creation must be vast 
periods of time, and not days of twenty-four hours each, as 
the authors of our Church articles believed, the Church 
adapted herself to the view thus introduced, and has suffered 
nothing thereby; and the reason is obvious, that the very 
interpretation of Scripture, according to this principle, might 
readily be applied to the Confession of Faith itself. And 
why not do the same in regard to the all-important question 
of atonement? You do not seem to see this; but it can be 
done easily enough. For example, if my Church tells me 
that my original sin, or the guilt with which I am born into 
the world, comes on me by “ordinary generation,” or what 
it calls “natural generation,’ and not from God, can I be 
wrong in drawing the conclusion that the sinfulness of my 
natural condition is ascribable to the flesh, and not to any 
antecedent elements as attachable independently to my soul ? 
Am I not shut up to this conclusion? Very well, I am then 
to understand that “the sinful flesh,” with which man is born 
into the world, is the very root and foundation of his sinful 
nature. So far, assuredly, I feel that such conclusion is in 
perfect harmony with the teaching of my Church. Having 
got thus far, I go a step farther, and I read that Christ was 
“made flesh”; and so reading, I look up every text in the 
whole Word of God that bears upon this point, and I find 
not one modification throughout, which would make Christ's 
flesh in the least degree different from the flesh of man, as 
subsisting in the world, since the Fall, but rather the con- 
trary, in any fair interpretation of God’s words. Observe, it 
is not what you or I would like, but what saith the Scripture ? 
Nor, in point of fact (if we are earnestly to search for the 
truth),.is it what saith the Church? The Church is but the 
daughter and servant of the Lord Jesus, and the mind of the 
Lord Jesus is in the Holy Scriptures, and especially for us in 
the New Testament Scriptures; and as the Church herself pro- 
fesses to be founded on and governed by the Scriptures, the 
ultimate appeal must be to the Scriptures—that is, to what 
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must be regarded as the sound interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. Ifa period, therefore, should arise when the old inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures should be found erroneous or 
deficient, there is no help for the Church (and most emphati- 
cally this applies to the Protestant Church) but to face the 
difficulty and to meet it as best she can. Assuredly, if the 
view of the Church, as given forth 300 years ago, cannot 
fairly be maintained, the Church does not strengthen her 
position by blindly maintaining that self-same view; but on 
the contrary, if her articles can be made capable of bearing 
the fresh meaning which has been obtained from a deeper 
insight into the Scriptures, it is her duty as well as her 
interest to submit to the modifications in question. It may 
be, in certain cases perhaps, a necessity, that the Church 
should add to or amend some of the articles. I do not say 
that this is advisable, save under a strong necessity; but her 
obligations to be en rapport with the mind of her Lord and 
Master stand paramount above every other consideration, and 
she ought to rest satisfied that He will take care of His own. 
Nay, rather, as it can only be under a deep sense of truth 
that the Church could be prevailed on to alter the sentiment, 
I mean any portion of the sentiment once so solemnly pro- 
nounced as in conformity with the word of God, so this 
very sense of truth in regard to any new interpretation, 
obliges the Church to yield herself in sacrifice unto God. To 
my mind there can be no hesitation in regard to the prin- 
ciples which I have now enounced, because their very tendency 
is to draw us nearer to our Lord, and to bring us into greater 
harmony with Himself. It may be said that it is a very 
awkward thing, especially for an Established Church, to make 
any changes in its professional creed. So it is, because the 
State, having once sanctioned a certain creed, must needs have 
to be consulted before you can alter one sentence of that 
creed ; and if so, you may, especially in times when sentiment 
is divided and controversy likely to be great, have to risk the 
benefit and the blessing of an Established Church. All true. 
And [ allow that this of itself is a very strong reason why we 
should not be too forward to meddle with the articles of faith, 
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as they have been formally and solemnly sanctioned ; and I 
for one do not wish it, and I am happy to say I do not see the 
absolute necessity for it. And I bring my test now before you. 
I hold that the language of the Confession is sufficiently 
ample to cover the views of atonement which I advocate, as 
alone consistent with the Word of God, and alone descriptive 
of the glory of God: and I come to the point. I have said 
that Jesus took upon Him owr flesh, and that, consequently, 
He had our flesh or carnal part thrown upon Him—that, in 
short, He was “made flesh.” I have further said that the 
flesh of man, in his apostasy, is “the flesh of sin,” or, as our 
translators term it, “sinful flesh,” in as far as it is the flesh 
which breeds or begets sin; in which case Christ, in being 
“made flesh,’ must of necessity be regarded as “ made sin.” 
And so it is expressed in the Scriptures. You look at me 
with an air of distrust and wonder, and you ask, “ Was Christ, 
then, sinful?” I answer, as strongly as you can desire it, 
Not at all. And why? Because He was born, not as other 
children are born, under ordinary generation; for He had, 
what other children have not, the impress of the divine nature 
behind the human. And this divine nature protected the 
human from contracting the stain of practical guilt; while, 
moreover, the great purpose of the divine nature in this con- 
nection was to put away the essential euilt, that is stain, 
which the carnal part must ordinarily offer, and therefore to 
sacrifice, and so destroy, the carnal power as a dominating 
element in the human soul. Christ did this effectually; and the 
ereat boon of Christ to us is to make His blood, «¢., the blood 
of a renovated humanity, the blood of the new manhood, as 
created in Christ Jesus, to flow in us as the life of our souls. 
I may not here go into Scripture to follow up this point, 
but I go to the Confession of Faith, after having explained 
my position, and I say I am warranted by the wording of the 
very Confession, and the Catechisms bound up with the Confes- 
sion, to show that they bear out the conclusions on which I rest. 
We have already seen from the Confession that “the Son of 
God took upon Him man’s nature, with all the: essential pro- 
perties and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin.” I 
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subscribe cordially to these words. I want nothing more to 
express my meaning. Christ was emphatically “without sin,” 
because every thought of His heart and every action of His 
life was under the government of His heavenly spirit; and 
we have good authority for saying (and we must believe it) 
that “he that is born of God cannot sin.” That He had the 
burden of sin to bear, I do believe; that He loathed that 
burden, I also believe; that He ultimately shook off that bur- 
den in its entirety, I hkewise believe ; and herein I find in Him 
that perfect “foundation other than which no man can lay,” 
and which, through the great mercy of God, is now laid in us 
through the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. All I have now 
to say is that, if you will search the whole Confession of 
Faith, and find aught therein to which, on this all-important 
theme, I cannot equally yield my faith, you will do more 
than I am aware of. 

S. I have listened with no little interest to all your state- 
ment. I own I stand almost horrified at the thought of your 
involving our blessed and immaculate Lord in sin; yet you 
do make such a distinction betwixt sin as affecting Him, and 
sin as affecting us, that you do, to a large extent, remove the 
sting of sin as it touched Jesus Christ. Do I understand 
you to say that He was merely subjected to the attacks of sin, 
and that these attacks were utterly harmless, as having no 
influence to seduce Him from the rule of perfect righteous- 
ness by which He was always characterised ? 

F. In point of fact that is the case: only I must remind 
you that, while His soul was attacked from without by the 
express assaults of Satan, and was further attacked from with- 
out by the express allurements and influences of the world, 
and in both cases in vain (for these were unable to seduce 
Him from the perfect rule of God), He was also assaulted in 
His soul by the flesh, and by the flesh of His own body, as 
the living carnal substance which properly belongs to our 
common humanity; and I will add, had He not been “made 
under the law ”—that is, the law of the flesh as subjecting — 
Him to human obedience, He could, on the one hand, have 
had no real part with us—He could not have entered into our 
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experiences, and He could not have felt our trials, and He 
could not have had a taste of our iniquity; He could not have 
partaken of our infirmities; He could not have entered into 
our situation; and He could not have represented our case 
before God; He could not, in fact, have been the Second 
Adam—nay, He could not have been tempted either by the 
devil or by the world ; for it was only through the flesh that 
their influences could hght upon Him. But as He resisted 
the powers of the devil and the world, so He resisted also the 
efforts of the flesh. And not only this, but in so doing He 
crucified the flesh; and hence, in so doing, “He was put to 
death in the flesh ”—that is, the life that properly belongs to 
the flesh, as ours, was destroyed, and a new and different 
government as to the soul was substituted: and thus the new 
man was created, and perfected, and finished! In testimony 
whereof it is said—“ Wherefore God hath highly exalted Him, 
and given Him a name which is above every name.” 

S. It seems to me, then, that your dogma is—that Christ 
literally bore, in the body of His flesh, the burden of that sin 
which is the fundamental allotment of common humanity, as 
lying in the very essence of sinful flesh ; and that Jesus Christ 
had, like other men, the cravings of that sinful flesh; but 
that, in consequence of His possession of the Holy Ghost, or 
at all events through His intrinsic possession of the Divine 
nature, these cravings had no effect to obtain in His person 
the fulfilment of their ends, but were baulked and baffled 
and so reduced, that they came to be as if they had never 
been; in short, I am to understand you to say that the 
sinful element had in Him no power to display itself, being 
broken, discomfited, and withered to death; and that such 
was the sacrifice which the Lord Jesus rendered. If such 
was the case, what need was there for the terrible and 
dismal pangs which our Lord suffered on the tree—that 
tree which is properly termed the Cross? At this I wonder. 

fF, Your wonder is not unnatural, and I am willing to 
meet it, and, as far as possible, relieve it. Let me first say 
that your apprehension of my meaning as to the work of 
our Lord during His public ministry, which, in point of fact, 
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is all that we: know of the practical realities of His life, is 
very near to what I call the truth. I believe that, from the 
time He was called to go and meet John the Baptist, when 
He went forth with the multitudes, and bent His steps to the 
Jordan to be baptised, He had a special work to do, and 
during the three years or thereby that elapsed before the 
scene on Calvary, that He fulfilled entirely the work given 
Him by His Father to do. I believe that said work, in con- 
nection with His mission, as preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom to the people, and especially to those disciples who 
attended His ministry, was to present Himself, in the name of 
man, as an offering of heart and of life in the world, such as 
the Father could accept, and such as would be in every way 
honouring to the Divine law; and that He did this, as the 
head or beginning of a new-born race, who should walk not 
after the flesh but after the Spirit. I believe that His cove- 
nant with the Father consisted in this, that on the conditions 
of His fulfilling, in the human personality, the whole will of 
God under the notions and sanctions of the Holy Spirit, that 
same Holy Spirit would be his own, to bestow on all, who 
should be elected to receive the same—that is, to receive the 
erace which had been offered to previous generations, and 
was refused by them as in the days of Noah. Jesus had in 
Himself the power of fulfilling all the Divine pleasure, be- 
cause He had in Himself the Divine Spirit without measure. 
But this did not in the least degree derogate from the fact 
that He had in Himself also all the impulses and all the 
cravings which belong to humanity, and which spent their 
force upon Him with no less vehemence than they do upon 
us; the difference being that they spent their force upon 
Him pointlessly, whereas they lay hold of our hearts, and 
carry ordinary man along, under the sweep of their in- 
fluences, when he is left to himself. Well, as you have pro- 
perly expressed it, Christ destroyed all these cravings, so far 
as they were incitements to sin, or as the Apostle John, and 
also as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has it, He 
“destroyed the work of the devil,” and thereby “ discomfited 
the devil.” He was crucified to the flesh before He was 
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crucified on the tree ; and being crucified to the flesh, He was 
crucified thereby to the world, which had become as a dead 
thing to Him; and moreover, in like manner, He was crucified 
to Satan: for Satan, who at first offered his persuasions and 
was rejected, came and found nothing in Christ—as one dead 
to every suggestion he could bring to bear on Him. Hence, 
before the trial at the bar of Pilate, Christ was all that the 
Father desired: for as He “came, not to do His own will [as 
man] but the will of His Father” that sent Him; so He had 
fulfilled that will, and so He could say in that remarkable 
prayer, rehearsed in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel, “I 
have finished the work Thou gavest me to do.” What more, 
it may be asked, was demanded? What more had the law to 
ask in order to be satisfied? Christ had become a sacrifice, 
a living sacrifice; and in His person, sin had been offered up 
in the sacrifice, and was thoroughly slain. He stood perfect 
as a man, in all the holy will of God. 

What need, then, you naturally ask, of that bitter end 
which began with the trial before Pilate, and ended with the 
tragical spectacle of death by the cruelty of human hands ? 
It is remarkable that Jesus Himself seemed to think it was 
possible to avoid this final torture. He saw it all, and He 
winced under the view of it. He saw and felt that He was 
Himself in every respect en rapport with His Father; He saw 
that nothing remained to be done in the manifestation of a 
full and perfect obedience in all the calls to human action in 
a sinful world; and hence, that He might be spared the final 
experience of coming absolutely into the hands of fiendish 
men and devils. But the Father saw that this experience 
too, as well as all former experiences, must be endured—that 
He must brave any amount of discipline in preserving true 
righteousness. Let us observe for a moment, what it was that 
made Christ resile from these final trials. Was it not the 
tortures that were about to be inflicted on His sensitive 
frame? What, then, was the very source of that appeal 
which He made to His Father for an escape from these ? 
Was it not, in point of fact, a cry from the department of the 
bodily nature? He had denied the desires of the body in all 
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things heretofore, in order to carry out the behests of the 
Spirit ; and is it to be said that at the last any claims of that 
bodily nature shall be considered, when His very object was 
to put them all aside, and to show that these should have no 
rule whatever in Him, but that the Spirit of God alone should 
rule in Him? It could not be that, in this respect, He could 
be a head and example to all martyrs for the truth if He 
were to flinch from this final and fiery ordeal. It must not 
be said in the history of Jesus that He had done all things 
well up to the close, but that, for the sake of avoiding the 
tortures which they were to inflict on His body, He at last 
feared and gave way for the sake of the body. Had this 
been possible, Satan would have triumphed after all, because 
in that case there would have been an instance of incomplete- 
ness to a perfect obedience — that incompleteness which 
consists in yielding to the craving of the carnal part for 
the purpose of saving the body when trials and tortures 
threaten it. This could not be said of Christ; and therefore, 
while nothing had been wanting in the whole attitude of Christ, 
during His public ministry, to sacrifice all to the will of the 
Father, so in this, the last and most trying sacrifice of all, He 
would also submit, that He might be the head and front and 
pattern of all true loyalty to God, under the most desperate 
disclosures which men and devils could bring to bear upon the 
sons of men, to hinder them from cleaving to the will of God. 

Hence I think you will see, with me, that the crucifixion 
of our blessed Lord upon the tree was but the climax, as it 
was the close, of that sacrificial life which He emphatically 
exhibited from the time that He went to the Jordan to be 
baptised by John; and hence you will see the full meaning 
of that exclamation which He made upon the cross before He 
bowed His head and gave up the ghost. Terédeotav was the 
consummatum est of His work and of His career upon the 
earth, and, consequently, was the absolute fulfilment of all 
that was demanded, or could be. demanded, of His person 
upon the earth. 

S. Shall I say that you exhibit an ingenious account of our 
Lord’s death upon the cross? Why, you make no mention of 
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His sufferings as an element in the great question of atone- 
ment; and you seem to me entirely to overlook those mys- 
terious sufferings which were mingled in His cup of woe, 
when He cried out upon the tree, “My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” 

F’. I am persuaded, my friend, that the more you look into 
and consider the matter, you will come to think as I do on 
this great and all-important subject. You are right in saying 
that I overlook the mere element of suffering as a real in- 
gredient in atonement. You will observe that we have taken 
no note of the question of suffering in the definition of atone- 
ment, on which (Gf I mistake not) we both agreed. But I 
desire to take no advantage thereby. I should only be too 
happy to have my delusion dispelled, if suffering ranks as of 
any value in the removal of sin; for the very removal is, to 
my mind, the whole question, as indicating the abolishment of 
that which is offensive. I grant you at once that there can 
be no atonement for sin, nor removal of sin without pain ; 
because sin being natively the very essence of our carnal 
nature, it cannot have that nature, as a living nature, eradi- 
cated without great and sore pain—pain of course developed 
in the soul, in as far as all that pertains to the living body is 
developed in the consciousness of the soul; and therefore you 
cannot put to death any sinful craving which has its root in 
the flesh, without a suffering thereanent of which the soul is 
conscious. And here it may be said that suffering is the 
price that is paid in making atonement—that is, the penalty 
which must be submitted to in the process of taking away the 
ingredient of sin. Nobody will for a moment dispute this. 
But there is no need on that account, for making suffering to 
be a purposed essential of atonement, and so of confounding 
the real character of atonement as a question of suffering. It 
is not so. We know perfectly well that in a thousand cases 
an offence may be removed, and atonement thereby made, 
without any real suffering—as when a man removes any 
stumbling - block which he has offensively placed in his 
brother's way. There may be pain in the process of so doing, 
or there may not, but i¢ 2s not what is experrenced in the pro- 
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cess of doing a thing which constitutes the fact of its being 
done. The fact as done consists in the unsavoury, distasteful, 
or obnoxious thing being taken out of the way: the suffering 
that may be more or less connected with the process of taking 
it out of the way, is what I would call the accident that is 
inseparable from atonement; or if you like, I have no objec- 
tion to say that, in the question of sin, suffering is the inevitable 
accompaniment of atonement. But it is a most unfortunate 
mistake, into which multitudes have been plunged, to look at 
suffering as one of the essentials of atonement. I am the 
more earnest to answer your difficulty on the question of 
suffering, because I know that so very many have got them- 
selves entrammelled thereby, as to regard the great load of 
our blessed Lord’s sufferings as constituting the principle of 
atonement, the principle that gave satisfaction to God, the 
principle that was demanded of Christ, the principle, there- 
fore, which we are chiefly to look to in taking note of the 
atonement of Christ. This I hold to be pecuharly unfortu- 
nate, because I am persuaded that the view is radically errone- 
ous; and that this view turns away the mind from the real 
question, and ascribes the characteristics of atonement to 
something which is utterly unworthy of God, as if God had 
any pleasure in the death or suffering of a sinner. Nay, let 
me say, it gives the adversary a tremendous hold and grip to 
fasten on our orthodoxy, when he brings out, as he does not 
hesitate to do, and with logical precision, that we thereby pre- 
sent God as a bloodthirsty sovereign, who must take delight 
in men suffering; and not only this, but who has imposed 
suffering on His own dear Son in order to be satisfied for 
rebels. Now I hold that this representation is a caricature of 
the mind of God. God, of course, knew perfectly from the 
beginning that His Son could not make atonement for sin 
without suffering; but was suffering, therefore, the end which 
God contemplated? The thing is ridiculous—the putting away 
of sin was the end; and if the putting away of sin could not 
be effected without suffering, yet such was God’s hatred of sin, 
that he gave His only begotten Son to take our nature, in 
order that thereby (at whatever cost) He might put away sin. 
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You have brought forward a passage of Scripture in sup- 
port of your dogma of suffering which has been long employed 
for that purpose, and it only amazes me how it should be so 
employed. If there were not a foregone conclusion to support, 
Iam persuaded that the cry of Jesus upon the cross could 
never have been perverted to signify some mysterious punish- 
ment which the Father was then of Himself laying on our 
Lord, in addition to the agonies (sore enough, in all conscience) 
which He was bearing as a living man nailed to the tree. 
Our Lord did ery out, “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” And hence it has been inferred that there was 
some mysterious withdrawal of the Father from His Son, as 
constituting the greatest agony of all. Let me say that in the 
very nature of things this could not be. The Son was in 
possession of the Divine Spirit, and the Divine Spirit could 
not forsake Him for more reasons than one. In the first place, 
the Divine Spirit was essential to Christ as a constitutional 
element of His very being; in the second place, Christ had 
submitted to the ultimate crisis of the utter death of the body 
(this body of owr sin), because this was the express will of the 
Father ; and it does seem strange that in the moments of 
greatest agony, In the moments of the highest possible mani- 
festations of obedience, the Father should have laid other and 
peculiar and unaccountable sufferings upon Him. It does 
seem strange, I say, that this should be the case in circum- 
stances of which we can give no account whatever. What 
can we say about these alleged supposed sufferings which are 
said to have brought out this agonised cry of our Lord? We 
cannot define them, we cannot account for them, we cannot 
explain why they should have been laid on Him at all, and 
more especially at this particular juncture. We are involved 
in deepest mystery by the interpretation which has been given 
of this ery. . . 

S. But surely there must have been some occasion for it ? 

F, Of course there must; and I am ready to offer what 
appears to me the most simple and natural explanation of the 
ery in question. Mark this, that the moment Christ was 
nailed to the tree, the issue must of necessity be death—death 
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to the body—death, and no escape from death, had from that 
moment to be expected. The sooner, then, that death came, 
the sooner, of course, relief came; and relief was the natural 
and ardent desire in the circumstances. Every moment 
during which life was sustained by our Lord, was of necessity 
a moment of intense agony; and as agony was not the pur- 
pose of heaven, but simply the removal of a// dominion on 
the part of flesh, what was more natural than the sighing of 
Jesus for an end to that agony? If He lived upon the cross 
from the third hour until the ninth hour—if every moment 
of that portion of time was a period of as great suffering as 
can well be imagined—if His inward prayer to the Father was 
(as we may well suppose that one would make who had 
prayed so earnestly to escape) that the endurance might not 
be prolonged, and that He might be permitted to give up the 
ghost,—what more natural cry, as hour after hour of this 
terrible suffering passed, and no answer was given to his 
prayer, than the exclamation, “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” Let us look at the whole facts. Here 
was the flesh enduring excruciating pain, and enduring it, too, 
under a sense of the entire innocence of spirit which ruled 
in the bosom of our Lord; but not a word was permitted 
to come forth from the lips of Jesus in the way of complaint, 
because He knew that when God had ordained that the flesh 
must die in every possible sense, and that no remonstrance 
on the part of the flesh would be heard, though that death 
should take place under the most painful and trying circum- 
stances, the Divine Spirit had, during all those six agonised 
hours, repressed the outburst of the flesh for relief, till at last, 
when all was satisfied as regards the absolute and implicit 
submission of the Son of Man in the highest sacrifice that 
could be rendered, the cry at length is uttered as one that was 
being forsaken, in that His prayer was not heard. But His 
prayer was now heard, as the Divine Spirit within Him pro- 
claimed “It is enough!” and if enough, why should there be 
more exacted, as a token of the fullest and most unconditional 
surrender of the flesh to the will of the Spirit? So that ery, 
in the hearing of men, as a remonstrance, so to speak, against 
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this exacting of torture beyond what was due to display this 
token of implicit obedience on the part of Christ to God, in 
the entire surrender of the flesh to all the behests of God. 
Then the end came, and “ He bowed His head and gave up 
the ghost.” 

S. You have certainly entered upon a laboured defence of 
your views, more than I had anticipated. I do not feel as if 
I could all at once pronounce upon the exposition and inter- 
pretation you have offered. One must not too easily give up 
sentiments which have been cherished by the wise and good 
in the Church of Christ, and lay hold of others because set 
before us with a plausible pretence of their conformity to 
reason and Scripture. I still hold to the conviction that the 
sentiment which prevailed at the Reformation was not your 
sentiment, and that the most natural and easy interpretation 
of the Reformation standards does not yield your sentiments. 
I have still farther to say, that if we traverse certain depart- 
ments of theology, we shall not find your views confirmed. 
And this makes me the rather decline to follow you more 
particularly now, in as far as it appears to me the question 
would come up in its essential bearings, were we more 
minutely to look at the doctrine of sacrifice, as presented to 
us under the types and shadows of the Old Testament; and 
on a number of other points, on which, I think, I could offer 
much that militates against you. And without at present 
intimating what these other points are, for the sake of not 
complicating the subject overmuch, I would be willing to end 
our discussion for the present; and on the morrow, if you are 
at liberty, I should be glad to take up the question of substi- 
tution, as taught by the instruction as to Christ’s sacrdjice, 
which we obtain from the Old Testament. 

F. With all my heart. I am at your service; and not 
only this, I quite approve of your suspending your judgment 
as touching what I have said on the question of suffering, as 
an alleged element or ingredient in the subject of atonement. 
I have no fancy for a man who is facile, and who too readily 
gives up the opinions in which he has been nurtured. It 
was only after long and patient study of the matter, that I 
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felt I had no alternative left but to seek out a better inter- 
pretation on this question than what we had yet achieved, or 
at all events, had as yet been so presented as to be thoroughly 
acceptable to the Church of Christ. And no one is more 
aware than I, that the Church of Christ will not readily 
resile from the views, which I acknowledge have been preva- 
lent, until two things have been accomplished: the one is, 
' that those she has entertained cannot longer be upheld; and 
the other is, that other and better views (more consonant 
with Scripture and with reason) have been propounded and 
enforced. Those I have expressed are inconsistent with the 
notion of substitution; and hence I have come reluctantly, 
I confess, still resolutely, to repudiate the doctrine of substi- 
tution. I do so for its own sake indeed, as leading hundreds 
and thousands to depend for their salvation upon a purely ob- 
jective, and therefore abstract transaction, without the apph- 
cation of Christ to them, which application demands faith, and 
is the sole reason for the necessity to exercise faith in Jesus 
Christ, and the sole reason whereby alone we can be justified 
by faith: yes; because it is through faith alone that we can 
put on Christ. But I repudiate substitution also, because I am 
persuaded it is not taught in the Word of God, either in the 
Old Testament or in the New; whether we look to the types 
which prefigured our Lord’s sacrifice—or whether we look at 
the nature of the ransom which He offered, or the representa- 
tion which He presented of our humanity to God—or whether 
we look at the claims of divine justice, or at the nature 
of reconciliation ; which things, if I remember rightly, you 
referred to in the beginning of our argument. I shall be 
most willing, therefore, to meet you to-morrow, and to discuss 
the question with you touching the sacrificial observances of 
the Old Testament. 
S. Adieu, then, for the present. 
fF, Adieu. 
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DIALOGUE II. 


ON THE QUESTION, IS THE PRINCIPLE OF SUBSTITUTION 
FAVOURED BY OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING ? 


F. I think it was your proposal, Mr Staywell, to introduce 
the features of Old Testament teaching, as bearing on the 
law of sacrifice,—as illustrative also, and explanatory, of the 
significancy of the sacrifice rendered by our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

S. It was, Mr Freshfield; and without any circumlocution, 
let me say that I think the New Testament is rooted and 
grounded in the Old, and that to seek to understand the New 
Testament apart from the Old, is like learning a language 
without first mastering the alphabet. Sacrifice, you know, in 
one or other of its many forms, was the great pattern of the 
Jewish worship; it was constantly emerging, like the golden 
thread in a tissue or contexture. And I scarcely think that 
you will question my averment, that in this matter “the 
law was a shadow of good things to come.” What I say is, 
that as the substance must correspond to the shadow, so the 
sacrifices of the New Testament must correspond to those of 
the Old; and hence I interpret the nature of Christ’s atone- 
ment. Of course the analogy of Christ’s sacrifice, as atoning, 
is not by me pointed to the bloodless offerings of the Levitical 
system, but to the bleeding altar-sacrifices, the sin and tres- 
pass offerings, the burnt-offerings, and certain peace-offerings. 
Now what I say first of all is this, that, as it appears to me, 
one of the essential features of these Old Testament sacrifices, 
was the transfer of the penalty. The shedding of blood was 
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necessary; for without it there could be no remission. We 
are told that “it is the blood that maketh atonement for the 
soul” (Lev. xvii. 11). How came this? The answer is, 
that “the blood is the life”; and therefore taking the blood 
was the same as taking the life. And why was the life 
taken? The only satisfactory answer is, that death was the 
penalty due for sin; and hence that the death of the victim, 
instead of the sinner, was the penalty inflicted, which was 
due to the person for whose sin the sacrifice was made. Jés 
life was taken instead of his hfe. The creature could have 
no sin of its own. There was a transfer of the stroke of the 
avenging arm from the sinner to the substitute. The substi- 
tute, when it became the victim, had not its intrinsic char- 
acter changed, yet a penal infliction fell upon it. In short, 
the animal took the place of the guilty man, under the 
punishment of the guilt. I can support this interpretation, 
moreover, by a class of texts, in which the blood of one 
is considered as coming on the head of another—as, for 
example, when the two spies spake to Rahab about the 
capture of Jericho, they said, “ Whosoever shall go out of 
the doors of thy house into the street, his blood shall be 
upon /is head, and we shall be guiltless;” meaning that the 
guilt of the rash act and its punishment should belong to 
himself. When, therefore, it is added, “ Whosoever shall be 
with thee in the house, his blood shall be on owr head, if any 
hand be upon him” (Josh. i. 19), what can the meaning be 
here, but that the guilt and punishment of the man’s being 
killed would be transferred to them ? 

F. There is much which you have advanced in which I 
can cordially concur. I have no objection to your statement 
that the New Testament is grounded in the Old, and that 
sacrifice was the great feature of Jewish worship. Nor have 
I any difficulty with your averment that the sacrifices of the 
New Testament must correspond to those of the Old. And 
further, I hold most strongly that, as “the offering up of the 
body of the Jesus Christ once for all” was a real sacrifice, 
and as the system of Jewish sacrifices was symbolical of the 
offering of Christ, so a right understanding of the sacrifices 
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of the law ought to prepare us to interpret aright the 
nature of the atonement made by Jesus Christ. We thus 
have the question of the nature of the atonement very 
much narrowed. 

The point at which I differ from you is when you say that 
the essential feature of the Old Testament sacrifice indicates, 
first, “a transfer of penalty”: and basing your argument 
upon this, you proceed to make out what would seem a very 
plausible, if not a very strong, case for the theory of substitu- 
tion. It is of enormous moment that we should be minutely 
correct in our foundations, for the least deviation here from 
the truth will lead us far enough astray. What I call your 
attention to, then, is this, that the typical sacrifices of the 
law were not so much, nor intrinsically, atonements, as that 
they taught the doctrine and the meaning of atonement. Now 
observe under what circumstances they could do this. I ask 
what was the very jirst thing that was done or implied as 
touching the intended victim? Not what you have said— 
viz., “the transfer of the sinner’s penalty,” but the contraction 
of the sinner’s guilt. Ido not dispute with you the fact, that 
intrinsically the creature was not transmuted in its nature; 
but what I urge as a principle, not to be questioned, I think, 
that by the very touch of the sinner, and by its very associa- 
tion with the sinner, it was taught that the victim became 
thus a partaker of the corruption that pertained to the 
sinner. And hence the great instruction from the law of 
sacrifice was this, that in these circumstances the creatwre must 
die, in order to have the guilt thus contracted removed. The 
corruption was in the blood, and the blood must be poured 
out; and only when poured out was the corruption by which 
it was defiled taken away. 

Now there are two things which I must take exception to 
in your fundamental proposition—viz., the use of the word 
“transfer” and the use of the word “penalty.” There was no 
transfer in the sense of substitution—for transfer in the sense 
of substitution means an exchange of conditions, or at all 
events, a dislodgment of what belonged to the sinner, in virtue 
of its transference to the victim. But while there was a com- 
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munication of the sinner’s guilt by the law of contact—that 
law, for example, which prevailed, or was supposed to prevail, 
in leprosy—the fact of communicating the defilement did not 
in the least degree relreve the diseased one of his pollution: he 
remained a leper still. Again, there was no transfer of the 
“penalty.” What was the penalty? It was death in respect 
to the guilt—that is, it was the removal of the guilt; and this 
could only be by death. What, then, did the offerer do? He 
proceeded to take away the life of the victim, which had con- 
tracted his guilt, and in so doing he declared his own sorrow 
Jor his sin, and by consequence his own death to the sin, here 
so emphatically symbolised. This very process—viz., the re- 
pudiation of the sin, the throwing of the sin overboard—con- 
stituted, and alone constituted, the aeous or removal of the 
sin. The pouring out of the blood of the victim could never 
take away the sin of the offerer; but the pouring out of the 
blood of the victim was a very emphatic way of expressing 
the offerer’s abhorrence of his sin, and therefore of his turning 
from his sin, as that which made him offensive unto God, 
In these circumstances, and in these circumstances alone, was 
there an atonement for sin by the offering up of the sacrifice. 
The law taught that sin, in order to be forgiven, must be 
sacrificed and slain—that is, the life of sin must be removed. 
Nothing could impress this more strongly than the process 
that the creature, which had by special contact with the 
offerer acquired his contamination, should be slain on that 
account. Had there been a transfer of the offerer’s guilt 
when he laid his hand on the victim, in the sense that the 
offerer was thereby relieved of his sin, of course the offerer 
in that case was made sinless, whether the creature was sacri- 
ficed or not; but there is not a hint in the Old Testament of 
any such dogma as this, and yet it has been the bane of New 
Testament teaching to found upon Old Testament teaching 
the dogma of substitution. There is no countenance given to 
it but what arises from our own misconception. 

As to your text from Joshua, I confess I am surprised that 
you can regard it as supporting your interpretation. That 
text simply intimates that every man shall bear his own guilt. 
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If the man in the circumstances went out of doors, he had 
broken the covenant, he therefore was guilty; if the man 
should stay within and yet be killed, then we have broken the 
covenant, we are therefore guilty. I think there can be no 
doubt that such a text will do anything but serve your doc- 
trine, that guilt and punishment may be transferred from one 
person to another in the sense of substitution. 

S. Do you really mean to say that there is no diversion of 
the penal stroke from the wrong-doer to one who occupies the 
place of his substitute ? What, then, I would ask you, can be 
the meaning of Isaiah when he describes Messiah as an 
“offering for sin,’ as “wounded for our transgressions,” as 
“healing us by His stripes,” as “pouring out His soul (His 
life) unto death,” and so forth? Does not such language 
indicate a transfer of penalty? I do not dispute that the 
transfer of penalty involves the transfer of guilt, because it is 
not easy to see how one, having no guilt, should suffer the 
punishment of another, unless the obligation to suffer was 
also transferred—that is, if there be vicarious punishment, 
there must be vicarious obligation. Only, as I take it—as I 
think all must take it—the transfer of guilt is symbolised, even 
as that of punishment. Ido not dispute as to the contrac- 
tion of guilt—that it was symbolised by the offender placing 
his hands on the head of the animal, in consideration of whose 
death we have been accustomed to think he was forgiven. 
The scapegoat is a remarkable case in point, for Aaron was 
required to “confess over him all the iniquities of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and all their transgressions, and all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat.” Here, I think, we 
have the idea of transmitted guilt. I do not say that by “the 
laying on of hands,” whether we refer to Jacob laying his 
hands on Ephraim and Manasseh, or to Christ laying His hands 
on little children, or to any other similar doings, that any 
special power, gift, or influence was actually transmitted 
thereby, but there was at least the symbol of conveyance; 
and so I grant that there was a merely symbolical conveyance 
of guilt by the imposition of hands on the devoted animal. 
Now what I gather from this is, that the guilt of the offerer 
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ceremonially passed from him to the victim, which then 
suffered the penalty ; and that this was typical of the guilt 
and penalty of our sin being laid upon Christ, whose sacrifice 
thus became efficacious. 

F, My friend, your argument, if worth anything, goes com- 
pletely to destroy the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice. Observe 
what you say. You say that guilt hath ceremonially passed 
from us to Christ, and that therefore His sacrifice was effica- 
cious. Was it not because guilt ceremonially only, but not 
really, passed upon the animal that the blood of the animal 
could not take away sin? If there was no guilt really in the 
animal, then of course no guilt could, in the very nature of 
things, be taken away by its death. Observe what guilt really 
means. Guilt means criminality: guilt implies moral blame 
—i.e., the violation of moral law; but if moral law be want- 
ing, there can be no transgression of moral law. Now, as 
regards mere animals, creatures void of a rational nature, 
there can be really no transmission of guilt, because, being 
without moral law, they are incapable of having guilt strictly 
so called imparted to them. Moreover, in the nature of 
things, guilt cannot be transmitted by any mechanical con- 
trivance. Guilt must come from within, and not from with- 
out—*“ not that which entereth into a man defileth a man, 
but that which cometh forth from a man, that defileth a man.” 
By the Lord’s authority, then, I say that guilt ws not trans- 
missible from one to another; and this, as I have endeavoured 
to show, consists with our highest reason. That the lesson of © 
evil and of its deserts might be impressed upon an infantine 
people, and that animal victims were commanded to be used 
for this end, only shows that the animal creation were given 
for the needs of man; but when we are wise enough to have 
a Saviour placed in our midst, and to see what guilt is, and 
what the occasion of guilt is, and to see that the former is not 
in Christ, and was not, while the latter was, then we are in a 
situation to see what the sacrifice of Christ really effected. 
Here, then, I ask, how could the sacrifice of Christ take away 
cuilt, if there was no guilt really transmitted to Him for the 
purpose of being taken away? If the guilt that was on Christ 
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was merely symbolical sin—that is, putatwe guilt—that is, 
the name but not the reality of guilt—when, in point of fact, 
there was no guilt, how could His sacrifice touch the question 
of guilt? And how, in that case, could His sacrifice take 
away guilt? How could it take away that which, as a matter 
of fact, could not be sacrificed if in Him it literally had no 
existence? That question has not been answered, and upon 
your principles I suspect it cannot be answered. I must keep 
you to this point. I have told you how far I agree with you 
as to the question of transmission. There was the symbol of 
transmission in the Old Testament, as you have pointed out, 
by the imposition of hands, and then there came the death of 
the victim, in virtue of this supposed contamination. 

It may be asked, Why should the creature be sacrificed and 
slain for reasons that in point of fact did not exist? Why 
should it be slain for sin when it had no sin? It is a suffi- 
cient answer to say that the creature was made for man, and 
must be made to serve the interests of man; and it was of 
the utmost moment for man that he should be taught the 
doctrine that, in order to propitiate God, sin must be slain ; 
and the life of the creature was as nothing when this doctrine 
could be effectually taught in no other way than by its death. 
Thus do we account most satisfactorily for the death of the 
animal slain in sacrifice for sin. The less served the purposes 
of the greater. 

I have also told you wherein I totally differ from you as to 
the question of transmission. I differ from you when you say 
that the guilt of the offerer ceremonially departed from him 
to the victim. It did no such thing; and I maintain there is 
no teaching in the Old Testament, nor in the New, to support 
such a dogma. Hence the teaching that “the sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit,” and love is better than offerings. 
We know that pollutions pass from one to another by the law 
of contact, and that infection thereby spreads; but we do not 
know that the party from whom the infection proceeds does 
thereby become freed from his defilement. It is not so: it 
never was. He who communicates the evil still retains the 
evil; and the death of the inferior victim on account of the 
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supposed evil, only intimated that, while the death of sin was 
inevitable in the superior, who was spared, there might be “a 
living way”—a way in which the death of sin should be 
accomplished, and yet the life of the person be spared—a way 
in which man might become a sacrifice to God for sin, and 
yet be “a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God.” This 
“new and living way ’”—new and living as contrasted with 
the symbolical ordinances of the Old Testament, came to be 
clearly developed and manifested under the New Testament. 
And this leads me to speak now of the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ as indeed an efficacious sacrifice in putting away sin. 

S. I do not see, upon your principles, how Christ could take 
away sin. You have told us that sin cannot be taken away 
where it does not exist: now Christ had no sin. If you 
agree in this, you land yourself in a dilemma out of which it 
will not be easy for you to escape. 

F. It may be so; but let me tell you, I was quite prepared 
to anticipate such an objection as this which you now offer. 
I am ready to allow all that the New Testament says about 
the sinlessness of Christ: you cannot quote a text on this 
head but I bow to it most lovingly. I agree with you that 
there was the manifestation of no sin in Jesus Christ, and 
there could not be if He was “born of God”; for “he that is 
born of God cannot sin.” How could he? How could a soul 
that is totally under the influences of the Spirit of God have 
sin, or exhibit sin? To say so would be to charge the Spirit 
of God as being the prompter of sin. That cannot, of course, 
be imagined for a moment. Jesus Christ, therefore, as one 
that was “led by the Spirit,” could not sin, nor show the least 
taint of sin; because, if all the outlets of His life were under 
the dominion of the Holy Spirit, and exhibited the manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, then they must partake of the char- 
acteristics of God, and be the work of God. 

But while I say all this, and say it in the fullest sense, it 
does not in the least militate against the fact that Jesus was 
“made sin” in that He was “made flesh.’ Now I beseech 
you to notify this all-important fact, for it is not duly con- 
_ sidered as it ought to be: I maintain it is not scripturally 
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upheld as Scripture duly proclaims it. There is the dread— 
the legitimate dread, I allow—of ascribing anything lke real 
sin to our Lord, so great, that we have not permitted to our- 
selves due freedom in the treatment of this central subject of 
our faith. Could we have seen how it was possible to find 
sin in Christ as something to be “put away by the sacrifice of 
Himself,” and yet have retained the doctrine of the immacu- 
late character of Christ, the doctrine of atonement would 
have been settled long ago, upon fixed and determinate prin- 
ciples, which all could understand. But two things have 
militated against this. First, the fact that we have failed to 
decide on the question, Whence comes sin ?—that is, wherein 
do the very foundations of human sin lie? and secondly, the 
fact that we know not how to ascribe sin to our Lord, while 
in the same breath we say He had “no sin.” Were the first 
question settled and agreed on, the second would speedily 
disappear. 

Now as regards the foundations of human sin, I have no 
doubt whatever that the Scriptures attribute this to “the 
flesh.” Numerous attempts have been made to evade this 
conclusion; and Scripture has been searched to find some 
meanings of the term flesh, which do not imply the element 
of sin: and hence the adversaries of the doctrine, that human 
flesh is very distinctly spoken of as “the flesh of sin,” that is, 
the ground which produces sin in the soul, have thought they 
could triumph here. The attempts are futile in the extreme ; 
so much so, that man’s sinful condition by nature is called 
“carnal,” for “they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 
It has been thought that, if the soul as an immaterial agent 
is said to have its contamination from a purely material 
cause, such as the body of the flesh, we thereby countenance 
the doctrine of materialism as regards the soul. The conclu- 
sion is absurd. If the soul were not affected by the body, I 
should have nothing to say; but no person who admits the 
patent facts of the soul being every moment influenced by the 
body, and as being indeed the representative of our bodily 
influences, will question this connection. They cannot, there- 
fore, with consistency question the fact, that the bodily char- 
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acteristics are thrown upon the soul, and in fact that these 
form all that is known or can be gathered of the characteris- 
tics of the me—ze., of the personality of the soul, in its very 
foundations. And it is curious to note the fact that, as 
regards the doctrine of sin, this is unwittingly admitted when 
it is said that “all mankind descending from Adam are held 
as fallen creatures by ordinary generation; and that they 
have sinned in him and fallen with him in his first trans- 
gression.” In short, sin comes to the soul by the propagation 
of sinful flesh. 

Now what are we told? We are told that “God, sending 
His Son in the likeness (or sameness) of sinful flesh (the flesh 
of sin—that is, the flesh which generates sin), did, as touching 
sin, condemn sin in the flesh” (Rom. viii. 3). “He was put 
to death in the flesh.” And why? Because the very 
springs of sin lay in the flesh; and if the very springs of sin 
were therein dried up, in that case sin was put away. Christ 
took the body of our flesh. Not one hint is given in Scrip- 
ture that He took a different kind of flesh from what essen- 
tially belongs to man. On the contrary, it is variously and 
very emphatically expressed that He was “ made of a woman,” 
“made of the seed. of David,’ “came out of the loins of 
Abraham,” and was of the posterity “of the fathers,” and 
that, “forasmuch as the children of men are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also Himself in like manner shared the 
same, that through death He might discomfit him who had 
the power of death—that is, the devil.” What I say, then, is 
this: that if Christ took upon Him our human body as the 
foundation of His human personality, then He took upon Him 
that which is the very ground of our sin. This conclusion 
cannot be logically evaded or avoided; it cannot be consist- 
ently set aside; it cannot be scripturally eluded. What, then, 
we say is this, that when the Word was “made flesh,” the 
Word was of necessity “made sin.” } 


1 It does seem harsh to say that the Word was “made sin” ; but in reason 
not more harsh than to say the Word was “made flesh.” We know that God 
is essentially a Spirit, an intelligent Spirit, which in the nature of things can- 
not be regarded as flesh ; and we know in like manner that God is essential 
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And yet in Him was no sin found, for He put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself. He had the burden of our sin when 
He had the burden of our body, with all its natural cravings, 
brought to bear upon Him; but these never affected Him, so 
as to have their outlets gratified; on the contrary they were 
one and all duly sacrificed by Him, till in Him they had no 
being at all; and finally, the very body itself, as a living 
body, was sacrificed upon the tree, not only as being that 
body which was once the depository of sin, but also as indi- 
cating this, that its cravings should have no dominion in the 
soul, even when these cravings were a cry for the preserva- 
tion of its life. 

In this way we can perceive that the life of Christ on 
earth was a life which betokened the sacrifice of sin, and that 
His death upon the cross was the climax or finishing-stroke 
of that sacrifice. We can see that while sin was not per- 
mitted to appear, sin was literally put away by the sacrifice 
of Himself—that. is, of Himself as regards the foundation 
of the human personality, out of which the cravings of sin 
do spring. In short, His death was emphatically the death 
of sin. | 

S. I scarcely know if I can realise to myself the meaning 
and effect of all you have said. First, I think you have said 
that the springs of human sin are in the flesh; second, that 
these springs flood the soul, and so characterise it with sin. 
Granting all this, and granting that Christ took to Him a 
body of sinful flesh, surely in that case the soul of Christ was 
made sinful by reason of the springs of the sinful flesh spend- 
ing themselves on His soul. I do not see in what way you 
clear yourself of this dilemma, more especially if it be true, 
as you seem to indicate, that the very personality of the soul 
as a me, has its foundation in the body—in short, that radi- 


righteousness and cannot be regarded as unrighteousness. But surely, as 
there is a sense in which it may well be said that God is “made flesh,” in the 
very fact that the divine nature may be seen as beaming through our coun- 
tenance of human flesh, so in like manner it may be said that the Word was 
“made sin,” when made to carry about with Him that body, which was acces- 
sible to all the temptations of Satan and of the world; and which, as flesh, 
must of necessity have its own proper cravings and impulses. - 
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cally the J of the soul represents only what pertains to the 
animal bodily frame,—that it has the consciousness only of 
its mere bodily experiences, and is an J, only as disclosing 
the being of these states expressed in and by the soul. I 
confess I should like to know in what way you avoid this 
conclusion of a sinful condition of soul being fundamentally 
begotten in Christ, when you tell me that this very thing 
constitutes the sinfulness of that estate into which man fell. 

F. J answer you frankly and explicitly on this point. 
Jesus was begotten as to His soul as we are; for He had all 
the symptoms of infancy and childhood as we have, and 
eradually expanded in mind as we do; for we are told that 
“ He increased in wisdom and in stature.” That He had there- 
fore the soul of a man is no more to be doubted or questioned 
than that He had the body of a man; and further, that the 
human soul of the Lord Jesus in its source or origin was in 
perfect conformity to the body, is what I may not deny. The 
question then arises, What was the nature of that body ? 
With what body did He come into the world? We are told 
that He had not a human father,—that Joseph, the husband 
of Mary (as he came to be), was not His father, but that Jesus 
was begotten of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin, 
and that He was made of the seed, and therefore of the 
substance, of the woman. We are told, notwithstanding 
this supernatural origin of the child Jesus, that yet He was 
carried and developed in the womb during the natural period 
of pregnancy, and as a matter of course, the blood of the 
mother had flowed in the veins of His body as all one blood. 
These are facts which we must fairly look in the face. 

What, then, has first to be noticed is, whether there was any- 
thing in connection with the body of Jesus, not belonging to 
ordinary human bodies. We are told He was not born according 
to ordinary generation. There was a special interposition of 
God to produce His birth in an extraordinary way: in short, 
the miraculous hand of the Holy Ghost made what we must 
regard as a special man in the womb of the Virgin. There must 
have been a reason for this; and if we can rightly find the 
reason, we shall best establish the doctrine as to the nature of 
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that manhood. One thing we must ever remember—viz., the 
laws of Divine operation. For example, nothing is too difficult 
for God to do; but God will not accomplish aught that would 
in the least degree imply any imperfection in His previous 
work, or aught that would imply an infringement of the 
liberty He had given to His creature man. Let us only notice 
what God had been doing since the Fall. He had been giving 
to man the teaching of the Holy Ghost in such measure as 
man might have surely received; and yet man was constantly 
running counter thereto. It had become evident that man, 
born according to ordinary generation, would not receive and 
retain the Holy Ghost. What, then, does God choose to do ? 
He does not make a new man ab initio; He does not make 
a fresh man out of the dust of the ground, or in any extra- 
ordinary way; He does not make new flesh, or employ new 
blood in the introduction of Jesus; but we are expressly told 
He took the seed of the woman, and, consequently, the sub- 
stance of the woman, and out of this He made a man—a man 
that should not strictly represent any individuality among 
men, but only the race; and He made a man that should bea 
free and full and unlimited partaker of the Holy Ghost. 
Here, then, as I apprehend, we have the accomplishment 
of what God had striven to accomplish, and what God would 
practically carry out in the world. God’s resolve was that 
man should receive the Holy Ghost by ordinary teaching, and 
so become regenerated and recovered thereby, even as man 
had put aside the Holy Ghost, and had taken, instead, the 
teaching of Satan. God’s special interposition for this great 
end was the introduction of the man Jesus Christ, with a full 
equipment of the Holy Ghost. He introduced Christ into the 
world, not as one that had no trials to encounter,—trials, too, 
that belonged to man, such as man could understand, and see, 
and feel, as the trials which he had to encounter in the world 
if he yielded himself to the teaching of the Holy Ghost,—but 
trials fundamentally from the flesh—trials through the flesh 
from the world, and trials through both from the devil. We 
see, then, in the reason for the introduction of Christ, what 
of necessity constituted the condition of Christ in the world, 
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In Christ we had one who was literally and truly “ born under 
the law,’—under the law of the flesh, in as far as He was 
born with human passions and affections ; and this, too, that He 
might be amenable to the Mosaic law, as being born a Jew, 
and be declared by the covenant of circumcision subject to its 
jurisdiction. This is a point of moment to consider; for had 
not Christ been “ born under the law ” of the flesh, as we now 
are born, it would have been utterly impossible to have re- 
garded Him as born “under the law” of Moses, as the law 
given to Israel. : 

What we have in Jesus Christ, then, is not only an 
exemplification of that terrible discipline, under which alone 
a full and absolute recovery of man can be achieved, but the 
forth-setting of that discipline in order to its general applica- 
tion in the world. All that God required was the recovery of 
man from his fallen condition of sinfulness. This recovery 
consisted in the putting away of sin and the bringing in of 
righteousness. The Spirit of God had striven long for this, 
and without results satisfactory to God or beneficial to man. 
Jesus is brought in as “the Word made flesh ”—that is, as 
one manifesting the divine nature amid the contrariety of 
man’s nature, so far as the root of that nature lay in the body 
of the flesh ; and this contrariety Jesus had to destroy by the 
entire sacrifice of the will of man to the impulses of God. 

This was the work given Him to do, and He did it; and 
“He hath left us an example that we should follow His steps. 
First, He has left us the legacy of the Holy Ghost, in as far 
as He has given to us all the benefit of the divine instruction 
in righteousness which His own life manifested; and second, 
He has left us the legacy of a free, full, and perfect redemp- 
tion, acquirable by us, if we have but sufficient faith to lay 
hold of Christ and apply His case to ourselves, for the destruc- 
tion of sin and for the manifestation of righteousness. 

S. I have listened with care and attention to all that you 
have advanced as touching the atonement made by the Lord 
Jesus. I frankly acknowledge that the subject is a difficult 
one. I do not wonder at your going into the question of sin 
so lengthily: it is one which has puzzled and perplexed me 
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exceedingly, and what you have advanced demands patient 
consideration. What I want now to see is whether your 
views of Old Testament teaching and New Testament fulfil- 
ment are, in the first place, in analogy with Scripture; and 
in the second place, in conformity with one another. I con- 
fess that in Scripture interpretation you introduce views 
which are somewhat new to me; and if they are new, they 
ought, on that very account, to be well tried before they are 
admitted. I have said to you that the question of sin has 
been on all hands the difficulty in the question of atonement ; 
and we have been able as yet to find nothing better than the 
doctrine of substitution to meet the difficulty. I am honest 
enough to allow that it does not take away the difficulty as 
to how the absolutely sinless can take away from itself that 
which does not exist in itself; nor can I say how the sub- 
jective affliction of suffering should remove the objective and 
abstract condition of corruption ; yet I cannot admit the per- 
sonal sinfulness of the Lord Jesus Christ in the face of so 
many clear statements to the contrary ; and notwithstanding 
all this, I can no more question the fact of atonement by the 
Lord Jesus than I can question the fact of my own existence. 
This makes me open at all events to hear your views. I have 
heretofore never doubted and never questioned the sentiment 
that the sin-offerings of the Jews were to be regarded as 
substitutionary offerings in behalf of the offerers; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that this sentiment has with me lain 
very much at the foundation of the doctrine of substitution 
as regards the Lord Jesus being held as vicariously placed in 
our room and stead. If you can fairly do away with the 
interpretation of substitution as regards the type, you will do 
not a little to set aside the doctrine of substitution as regards 
the antitype. At the same time, I am not prepared to say 
how far I can accept your estimate of sin as in Christ—or 
rather, I think you would say, on Christ, without a closer 
examination of this intricate subject. 

F. I do not find fault. The Scripture says, “Let every 
man be fully convinced in his own mind.” It-is only out of 
rational conviction that any good can accrue either to the 
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Church or to the individual; and rational conviction must be 
founded on principles that (whether they be acceptable to 
our feelings or otherwise) commend themselves to our reason- 
ing intelligence, as consistent with the divine character, and 
consonant to our human condition and requirements. Well, 
then, as regards the maxim of substitution in a question of 
guilt, 1 am prepared to show you that it never was admitted 
in the Old Testament,—I mean it never was admitted as a 
maxim of divine teaching. That substitution is admitted in 
commercial matters, is consistent with human experience 
throughout. Nobody doubts, for example, that a man of 
means may assume the place of the debtor, and pay the debts 
due by the debtor, to the full satisfaction of the creditor. 
Looked at as a question of outward moveables, for which a 
man is responsible, we are all familiar with the doctrine of 
substitution ; and we find it constantly realised in the world, 
that one man can supply in behalf of another the things for 
which he is bound to pay. But ours is not a question of 
mere objective moveables, and their transference to another ; it is 
fundamentally and primarily a matter of guilt, a question of 
erume ; and its removal is possible only in one way—viz., its 
displacement from the soul. I beseech you, then, to note 
that the question as to this kind of debt cannot be settled but 
by the dislodgment, first, of the evil complained of, from our 
bosom. Can there be any substitution in a question of crime ? 
Was there ever such a thing in the world? Was ever the 
doctrine of substitution of one man for another in a question 
of crime under any true morality ? Is it consistent with sound 
moral principles? Has God, in all His revelations to the 
children of men, given forth one single dictum that will fairly 
bear this meaning? Has he not, on the contrary, in His 
Word most prominently resisted any such maxim ? 

S. Are we not told that “God visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children?” and is it not a fact that fathers 
have to suffer for the iniquity of their children ? 

fF. Granted; but what has that to do with the subject 
before us? What you speak of has respect to the doctrine 
of contamination ; that doctrine under which we are asked to 
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contemplate the infliction of penalty on one man as the tak- 
ing away of another’s guilt, as if the objective suffering of a 
substitute could remove that which it does not reach, and 
does not so much as touch. This doctrine, I say, was repu- 
diated in the exposition laid down by the prophet, that “the 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son,’ so as to take it away 
from him who properly holds it. No; he adds, “the right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him.” “Every man shall 
bear his own-burden.” This maxim cannot be turned aside, 
because a thing must be what it is. Hence it is said that 
“the soul that sinneth, zt shall die;” and that maxim never 
has been gainsaid, and never can be gainsaid, because the 
removal of sin is practically the death of the sinner. What, 
therefore, goes to explain our case is this, that we may be 
made to die unto sin and live unto righteousness, while yet 
the bodily life is sustained. 

We are told that this is effected through the blood of 
Christ alone, and I believe it most thoroughly; the blood of 
Christ can do it. But what is the blood of Christ? Is it 
not that life of Christ which He carried with Him into the 
Holy of Holies? “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus makes me free from the law of sin and death ”—that 
is, the application of the life of Christ cleanses me from sin. 
But what is this application? It was anticipated in Old 
Testament times by the very effect intended to be produced 
in the mind of the offerer by the outward sacrifice. Hence 
the prophet goes on to say, “But if the wicked will turn 
from all his sins which he hath committed, and keep all my 
statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die. All his transgressions that he 
hath committed, they shall not be mentioned unto him; in 
his righteousness that he hath done shall he live.” And this 
was emphatically declared to be “the way of the Lord.” 
Yes; and a remonstrance is made with man thereanent, 
saying, “Hear now, O house of Israel; Is not my way 
equal? are not your ways unequal? When a righteous 
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man turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth 
iniquity, and dieth in them; for his iniquity that he hath 
done shall he die. Again, when the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 
—(See Ezek. xviii.) 

It is admitted on all hands, that a man, left to himself, 
cannot turn from his wickedness and do that which is right 
before the Lord; but it is otherwise as a possibility when the 
means are supplied which enables him to do this. ‘The 
means are neither more nor less than the blood of Christ, even 
that living power which operated in the bosom of Christ, and 
now operates as the reigning impulse of His heart. It is 
under this alone that recovery is possible, because under this 
a man can cease from his sin, and be clothed with another 
garment, that of righteousness from the Lord Jesus. 

S. But does not Scripture speak of Aaron as a priest bear- 
ing the iniquity of the people? And is it not said of Jesus 
that He hath borne owr sins, even as the victims were said to 
become the sin of the offerer? (Levit. iv. 3, &c.) 

ff’, How often shall I have to satisfy your scruples in this 
point? It is perfectly true that Aaron is said to “bear the 
iniquity of the holy things” when he went in to minister 
before the Lord; but what kind of bearing was this? It is 
neither more nor less than.a carrying them in his heart, so 
as to represent them in confession unto God. Can you sup- 
pose for a moment that there was any transfer, real or actual, 
of the sins of the congregation of Israel to Aaron; or that it 
was meant for a single moment that the sins of the congrega- 
tion were understood, by this abstract fact of representation, 
to be in fact taken away? It was a great matter for the 
congregation of the children of Israel to know that they had 
a priest carrying their confession of sin unto God. This was 
all that could be done in their very infantine state. The 
sincere confession of sin was for the time a practical repudi- 
ation of sin, and implied of necessity a sorrow for sin, and 
contrition of heart before God; and this very act, however 
imperfect, as a symbolical abnegation of sin,—still kept the 
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heart open unto God. And, moreover, the very fact that 
this sin-bearer should wear upon his forehead a plate of pure 
gold, with the engraving “ Holiness to the Lord,” proclaimed 
the necessity of purity of heart before God. 

What I insist upon as the characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment teaching is this, that throughout it was a teaching by 
symbol. The symbol of the priest did not become the sub- 
stitute for the people (far from it), but only and merely the 
index of what should be the people’s mind, and to be indica- 
tive, therefore, of the process whereby alone God would 
forgive sin. The sum and substance of all was this, that 
Israel must know that sin must be sacrificed and slain, in 
order to friendship and peace with God. The victim, as an 
animal offering, was said to bear the iniquity of the offerer, 
and it died. It died absolutely because it had but one life, 
and because its life was otherwise of no intrinsic value; but 
its death, because of the supposed contamination of sin, 
taught Israel that if sin must be slain, it behoved him who 
was spared to consider how sin might be sacrificed, and yet 
that his soul should be permitted to live. That Israel should 
have become a formalist, and should have become satisfied 
with the mere outward act, without learning the lesson which 
that outward act was calculated to teach, is only to be 
lamented; but surely that is no reason why we should be 
similarly led astray. Is it necessary to note that when 
Israel, through their blindness and hardness of heart, had 
come to regard their animal sacrifices, and the officiation 
of their priesthood, as substitutes for personal religion, the 
teaching of their prophets against this view became very 
distinct and strong? One quotation should be enough: 
“Hear, O my people, and I will speak; O Israel, and I 
will testify against thee: I am God, even thy God. I will 
not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt-offerings, 
which have been continually before me. I will take no 
bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds: for 
every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains; and the 
wild beasts of the field are mine. - If I were hungry, I would 
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not tell thee: for the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? 
Offer unto God thanksgwing ; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High: and call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me” (Ps. l. 7-15). In all this 
the sacrificial system of Moses was by no means abolished. 
On the contrary, these were expressly regarded as His saints, 
“who had made a covenant with Him by sacrifice.” Sacrifice 
was the lesson which they had to learn, if they would but 
learn it from the symbolical teaching which God had intro- 
duced; and if you will allow me to say it, sacrifice is the 
lesson which we have to learn, if we will but learn it from 
the practical exemplification of it, in the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

S. I do not deny that this great lesson is prescribed to us, 
in that we are asked to “ present our bodies a living sacrifice,” 
and asked to “cut off a right hand or to pluck out a right 
eye,’ when these members are corrupt and offensive, and 
therefore injurious; but I have never been able to regard this 
operation as atonement to God: and I have had a care lest 
such a thought should, in the first place, generate the dogma 
of human works as deserving in the sight of God; and lest, 
in the second place, I should be led thus to detract from the 
exclusive merit and glory of Jesus Christ, as the only Re- . 
deemer of God’s elect. 

F. Tam glad that you have so plainly and pointedly put 
the matter thus, because on these very points I am persuaded 
there is much imperfect apprehension. You have not yet 
got rid of the notion, in the first place, that the atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ for sin was an objective substitution 
for the sins of the elect; and that, as an abstract payment to 
God in the shape of suffering, it was made to stand good in 
the room and stead of the elect; and in the second place, you 
have not attained, as I conceive (you must forgive my plain 
speaking), a correct notion of the “saving grace” of repent-— 
ance. Repentance is properly the name for that condition 
of heart under which we are enabled to cut off a right hand, 
or pluck out a right eye—under which, in short, we can 
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render that “living sacrifice” whereby sin is put away. Now 
let me say, that it is utterly impossible for the natural man 
to do this, just as a rule it is impossible for the natural man 
to slay himself as a sinner, just as it is impossible for the 
love of the natural life to be at the same time the hatred of 
that life. Ido not deny that there may be, and often is, a 
worldly sorrow for sin, amid the disappointments and depri- 
vations of this world; but this never leads to righteousness, 
and the reason is, that it does not spring from a godly 
principle. What I affirm is, that true repentance—that is 
repentance that leadeth unto life, that is repentance that 
prepares the way for faith, that is repentance that opens the 
heart to the reception of the principles of Christ, as the life 
of the individual—is not man’s working, but God’s working, 
in as far as its foundation lies in that law of God, which 
denounces vengeance against sin. Now, friend, what I ask 
is this, Is not this the application of the Cross? And if it be 
the application of the Cross, what is it but the application of 
the death of Christ ? 

S. Stop a moment! Christ had no sins to repent of. Do 
you mean to tell me that Christ exercised repentance, and 
that His repentance constituted atonement for His sin, and 
that when we do the same thing, we make atonement unto 
God, and are pardoned ? : 

F, I mean to tell you that the putting away of sin from the 
soul is the very foundation and beginning of atonement, and 
that the bringing in of righteousness into the soul, as the motive 
power of the soul, is the completion of atonement; and that 
Jesus did this. I do not say that, in H%s case, it ever presented 
the features of what is properly, in owr case, called repent- 
ance, because repentance denotes a change of mind, and Jesus 
had no change of mind to manifest; but I say that, as Jesus 
had our body of flesh and blood, He was tried and assaulted 
as we are thereby, and He denied Himself to their cravings; 
in short, He denied Himself to His own will, as presented by 
the body of living flesh and blood, so that the emotions of 
flesh and blood should have no freedom to prevail in His 
case. And by-and-by it could be said of Him that these 
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emotions had no existence in Him, because in this way the 
life of the flesh was destroyed from having dominion in the 
soul. And this destruction or death of the flesh was prompted 
and carried out in His case to the uttermost extremity by 
the impulses of the everlasting Spirit, by which He was 
swayed and guided throughout. What was all this but the 
introduction of a new manhood into the world—a manhood 
having all the beauty of harmony with God, in as far as it 
was manhood prompted and directed in all points by the 
Spirit of God ? 

Now let us transfer the case to ourselves. We are said to 
be “washed in the blood of Jesus Christ.” You will not 
object to this expression, as indicating the application of 
Christ's atonement to us. He is said to have “washed us 
from our sins in His own blood,” and to have “made us kings 
and priests unto God and His Father.” It is this very wash- 
ing which constitutes our priesthood, as sacrificing sin, and 
our kingship, as exercising dominion over sin. Nor can it 
be done but by the application of His blood. But what is 
the blood of Christ? Here theologians err, and misconceive 
monstrously. They think of the blood of the flesh, and not 
of that blood which He carried with Him into the Holy of 
Holies in glory. The blood of the spiritual body is not the 
blood of the carnal flesh, which was poured out on the cross, 
and which, being poured out, was regarded as the blood of 
sin. And so was destroyed what may be called the life of sin 
in the body of sin, in as far as it was the destruction of the 
work of the devil, and the discomfiture therefore of the devil, 
by this death; but the blood, which is the life of the resur- 
rection-body, is the Spirit, and that Spirit, as the life-blood 
of Christ, hath been shed abroad in our hearts. And let me 
quote, as I have quoted before, the text, “The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, makes us free from the law of 
sin and death.” Here is the washing away of our sins. We, 
under the law of terrors, are arrested in our course of sin: we 
put the knife to the throat of sin, we sacrifice sin when thus 
made priests unto God—in short, we are washed in the blood 
of Christ; and as sin is removed from our souls, so righteous- 
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ness is engrafted upon our souls, which engrafting indicates 
the operation of faith—that operation whereby alone we are 
perfected as living in Christ. Hence you will understand 
how salvation is made to hinge on “repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” “Repent and be 
converted” (says Peter), “that your sins may be blotted out, 
when the times of refreshing shall come from the presence of 
the Lord.” And again, “Repent and be baptised every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
and [then] ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Can 
language be more explicit as to the grounds on which our 
sins are removed? Yow say our sins are removed, by which I 
understand that our sins are pardoned, by the substitution of 
the Lord Jesus in our room and stead. I cannot for a moment 
agree to this. Letting alone the fact that it upsets all our 
powers of reason to understand it—nay, that it contradicts 
all that we are able to gather as to the connection betwixt 
cause and effect—I say that it is contrary to the analogy of 
Scripture, contrary to the positive intimations of Scripture, 
contrary to the true teaching of those types on which you 
have rested so much, and contrary to our own soundest 
understanding and judgment. 

S. Where do you find all this ? 

F, Where do I find this! I can produce many passages 
which are express, as well as others which necessarily imply, 
that the death of Christ was not in itself the removal of owr 
sins. You and I know, as a fact, that though Christ hath 
died, and died as I say in the fulfilment of a perfect atone- 
ment for sin, our sins are, after all, upon us and within us, 
and we have to bewail them every day. And what says the 
apostle? He says that Christ “gave Himself for our sins, that 
He might deliver us from from this present evil world :” indi- 
eating that this delivering was an ulterior object hanging on 
His surrender. Did the fact, then, of Christ’s giving Himself 
for our sins of itself redeem us or deliver us individually 
from sin? Not at all, says Paul. It only qualified and 
enabled Christ to deliver us from this present evil world. 
Christ’s sacrifice constituted the ground and source of that 
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sacrifice whereby we are practically freed from the dominion 
of sin. And this agrees with the language employed by the 
same apostle when writing to the Romans, that while “Christ 
died for our sins, He rose again for our justification,”’—that is, 
the freeing ws from sin was ulterior to His dying on the cross, 
and dependent on the application of His cross to us. And if 
anything were wanting to confirm this, it would be confirmed 
by the terms applied to the Gospel as being called “the 
Gospel of reconciliation,’—that is, the Gospel whereby we are 
reconciled to God, whereby the enmity in our hearts is taken 
away, and the new manhood is acquired—the Gospel also “ by 
which we are saved if we keep it in remembrance.” If sub- 
stitution were the doctrine of the Gospel, how could the 
apostle say that az is “the engrafted word which is able to 
save our souls”? \ If the forgiveness of sins rested on the 
substitution of Christ as a sacrifice in our stead, then how 
could it be said that Paul was sent to the Gentiles “to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness unto light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them that are 
sanctified by faith that is in me”? Indeed I marvel that 
it is not at once apprehended that the very doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith of necessity cuts the roots of the dogma of 
substitution. 

S. Assuredly, Mr Freshfield, you are a bold pioneer of a 
fresh interpretation of the Gospel. First of all you tell me 
that the sin-offerings of the Old Testament were not substitu- 
tionary victims, that had the transfer of the offerer’s sin to 
them, so that the offerer was released from his sin thereby ; 
but (as I understand you) that they were merely represen- 
tative victims, supposed to have the transfer of the offerer’s 
sin by contact and contamination, and therefore a creature 
to be slain, as thereby putting away sin; and that the les- 
son for Israel hence was death for sin, or rather death to sin 
—and in fact, that the Old Testament was a sacrificial dis- 
pensation outwardly, that Israel might learn the doctrine of 
sacrifice inwardly; and this to mark the severity of God 
against sin, and the determination of God to put away sin. 
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And I think you have said that the Jews abused the teaching 
which God thus intended that they should enjoy by their law 
of sacrifice, in that they made their sacrifices substitutes for 
the removal of guilt, instead of principles to be applied to 
themselves for the satisfaction of God; and that, consequently, 
their sacrifices were not a satisfaction to God, but hateful to 
Him. And I think you have said that the sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ was the fundamental principle of the law 
carried out fully on the person, and into the practice, of one 
on whom the law, as a law of condemnation of sin, had a 
claim; and that He answered that claim by being “ put to 
death in the flesh, and quickened in the Spirit;” and that 
hereby Christ, as man, became perfected, in that, having the 
eternal Spirit, He offered up thereby the body of the flesh, 
wherein the seeds of sin were grounded, and so “ put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” And I think I further under- 
stand you to say that this sacrifice of Christ, whereby sin, as 
He had actually assumed the burden of it in the body of 
His flesh, was removed, was yet not the removal of sin from 
us, the members of His mystical body; and consequently 
was not the substitution of Christ for us, but that it was the 
manifestation of a true, full, and perfect sacrifice for sin, 
which requires to be made applicable to us ; and which, when 
we adopt and present and offer unto God, makes us acceptable 
to God, in that thereby we are putting off the old man and 
putting on the new. Have I got hold of your views? and 
have I stated your meaning with sufficient explicitness ? 

fF, I am gratified to find that you have so readily caught up 
my meaning. I think it indicates a complexion of the whole 
question of atonement, such as, in my estimation at least, 
consists with a rational, manly, harmonious, and, I will ven- 
ture to add, a scientific interpretation of the whole Word of 
God as touching the great question of atonement. You are 
perfectly right in estimating my view of the Old Testament 
dispensation as pre-eminently a sacrificial dispensation—sacri- 
ficial outwardly, as being a scheme of ritual for the express 
end of thereby teaching the practical and personal application 
of the lessons which that ritual supplied. That Israel was 
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slow in learning the meaning of their ritual is admitted: but 
their prophets explained it, and no greater prophet had arisen 
than John the Baptist, who proclaimed the baptism of re- 
pentance for the remission of sins, because he thereby gave 
forth the very cream of Old Testament teaching. And it was 
in this way, and in this way alone, that “the law was a school- 
master to lead men to Christ.” Men could never be brought 
to Christ unless they were convinced of sin,—unless they 
were sensible of the danger of sin, and-had a refuge pointed 
out, so that they could flee to this refuge and escape the 
danger. Christ, we say, is that refuge; and He is so because 
from Him we obtain all that is needful for our escape from 
danger, and our installation into favour and acceptance with 
God. From Him we obtain the means of purification from 
sin, as the source of danger and the means of edification in 
righteousness as the source of life and glory. But this, you 
will see, is not according to the idea of substitution, but it is 
“the application of the redemption of Christ” to believers. 

S. What do you mean by “Christ. dying for us,” and 
“ dying for our sins”? Can it have any other meaning than 
that Christ died on account of our sins? And if He died on 
account of owr sins, does it not imply that He died in sub- 
stitution for us ? 

F. You should know as well as I do, that when it is said 
“ Christ died for us,” or died on account of our sins, that the 
true explanation is, that He died with a view to the removal 
of our sins, and not as by a commercial transaction, which 
really has no meaning here, paying our debts by the act of 
dying. The word translated “for” in such passages means 
for, as the ground of executing a purpose. Had not Christ 
died, the very ground would have been wanting on which 
alone the purpose of redeeming us could have been fulfilled. 
The for in question indisputably means to the end that. 
Christ’s death, therefore, was that “foundation other than 
which no man can lay,’ as the foundation of salvation. 
Christ died for us that, by pouring out the blood of the carnal 
body, He might freely obtain the blood of the spiritual body ; 
and so, through our death to sin, that He might become to us 
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the foundation of a glorious building of spiritual life. As 
there can be no living tree without a root, as there can be no 
building without a foundation, as there can be no body with- 
out a head, so Christ became a head that He might add a 
living membership for a body thereto; He became a founda- 
tion, that He might build up a spiritual house thereon in 
conformity with the foundation-stone, He became the root or 
stem of a living vine, that He might send the precious sap 
of that root to the series of branches engrafted thereon. 

And here it is that the process of election practically goes 
on, and must go on; or if you like the word selection, I have 
no objection. The natural course of things is, first, the founda- 
tion-stone, then the stones of the building; and this, too, con- 
stitutes an additional argument why I cannot accept your 
dogma of substitution. Itis the idea of substitution which 
has placed the act of election out of its proper place in the 
range and order of the divine procedure. Observe, I am not 
questioning the doctrine of election as a process of God’s will, 
foreknown in eternity, and foreordained; but I do not place 
the fore-determination of God to send Jesus Christ, as you 
would say, to be a substitution for the elect, and simply, 
therefore, because it was God’s determination to save the elect 
by means of said substitution. This view of election, which 
imphes substitution, introduces a host of difficulties contrary 
to the glory and the beauty of the divine character ; and con- 
trary, I hold, to the express revelations of Scripture, which 
say that “the elect were given to Christ”; and if given to 
Christ, they were elected for Him, as adapted to Him, as suit- 
able to be joined to Him, therefore as, in point of the order of 
time and of nature, posterior, In the matter of election, to 
Him. This is a most important element in the consideration 
of this question; and if you think I am digressing from the 
immediate question of the Old Testament teaching which we 
had this day met to discuss, I must be allowed to say that it 
was your drawing my attention to the expression for, in the 
words, “Christ died for us.” I do not wish at all to lead you 
away into the doctrine of election, or into any of its supposed 
difficulties and intricacies, involved, or thought to be involved, 
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in the complexion it has unhappily received, and more espe- 
cially in the confusion of thought, as pertaining to foreknow- 
ledge on the one hand, and to foreordination on the other ; 
but as I am one of those who believe and feel sure that 
intelligent will can only arise in the presence of intelligent 
thought—that is, that will, properly so called, can emanate 
only out of knowledge, and consequently, as a matter of 
course, that foreordination cannot have its resolution formed 
unless under the presence of a foreknowledge of the grounds on 
which the determination must rest, so I hold that it was not 
the foreknowledge of the needs of certain persons in the world 
which formed the grounds of the foreordination of Christ, but 
it was this—viz., the foreknowledge of the fall of man. This 
determined the Father to send the Son; and this, as you must 
at once perceive, formed an all-sufficient ground for such a 
determination. As the Adam which would be created to 
constitute the head of a natural posterity would fall from 
spiritual conformity to God by obeying the impulses of the 
flesh, and would thereby introduce a carnal race of mankind, 
so God determined to bring into the world a second Adam to 
meet this evil, and to repair this evil. In this way we see 
how true it is that ‘God so loved the world as to give His 
only-begotten Son ”’—for what? Why, for the world! Then 
comes in the doctrine of election as in consistency with the 
practical outcome of adoption, that “whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” This view 
avoids an ocean of confounding literature, which has deluged 
the Church of Christ as regards what has been ignorantly 
called the extent of Christ’s death—the extent of its influence 
and application. All this arises from the erroneous dogma of 
substitution, which has thus been perilously thrown into the 
foreground. ‘Take this out of the way, and.the whole process 
and foundation of Christ’s death becomes simple and easy, 
and the doctrine of those for whom Christ died becomes prac- 
tically in its results, those who, in the training and teaching 
of the Gospel, are “added to the Lord.” Thus it can be truly 
said that Christ is a “ propitiation for the world,” and at the 
same time that He “gave His life for His sheep.” I have, 
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however, to ask pardon for this departure from the immediate 
point or aspect for which we met to view this doctrine of 
substitution. Had you suggested the doctrine of election for 
separate discussion, as a subject intimately involved in the 
dogma of substitution, I should, of course, have deferred the 
consideration of what I have now said. 

S. I confess I was not quite prepared for a dissertation on 
election, when I pointed to the statement that Christ died for 
us; nor will I follow you now on that subject farther than to 
say that if, by your views on election, you could not merely set 
the doctrine itself upon a clear and unmistakable basis, but 
through this also, settle the vexed question as to the extent 
of the efficacy of Christ’s death, you would do the Church of 
Christ no small service. I only fear that we have been so 
long accustomed to certain doctrines, all founded on a super- 
natural dogmatism, that it will be no easy matter to change 
the face and features of the Church in this respect. 

fF. Allow me to say that I know this as fully as you can 
tell me, but this does not alter the fact that we should persist 
in following that truth which will harmonise all things; and 
whether now or after, sure I am, that the truth of God will 
come to prevail in His Church. Only our time is nearly up, 
and I must not detain you longer. And I shall listen patiently 
to anything you have farther to advance on the question of 
atonement, as derived from Old Testament teaching. 

S. I could introduce much that has as yet been scarcely 
touched on. For instance, there is the scapegoat on which 
there would seem to be the transfer of sin; and, as I have 
thought, the idea of removing sin by transfer, when Aaron is 
represented as “laying both his hands on the head of the live 
goat, and confessing over him all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, putting 
them upon the head of the goat.” I draw attention to these 
last words, which, to my mind, do indicate a transfer of sins 
to the goat, and surely such a transfer as to remove them 
from the guilty ones, otherwise what was the use of a transfer 
at all ? : 

F. Before you go farther into other illustrations of your 
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view, let me say, that of course there is here implied, and 
even expressed, what is tantamount to a transfer of sins to the 
head of the goat, but not of necessity the removal of sins 
from the offerer. One thing alone brings out the idea of 
removal of sins—viz., the confession of them. The confession 
implied the repudiation of them. To confess sins is to express 
contrition for sins ; for it would be an affront to God to confess 
sin, and at the same moment to take pleasure in the sin. 
What God wanted was a separation from sin. Hence it is 
said, “a broken and a contrite heart God will not despise ;” 
and what could be more emphatic than the teaching that, 
when by contact the creature became contaminated, it should 
be sacrificed, so as to indicate the utter destruction of sin ? 

S. But you forget that in this case the goat was not, 
strictly speaking, sacrificed, but carried or conducted into the 
wilderness by “a fit man.” 

F. But was not the goat, notwithstanding, de facto sacri- 
ficed, and sacrificed, too, by a method which was calculated to 
convey a lesson of great importance which the other goat did 
not convey ? You will observe that the two goats formed one 
ereat sacrifice. The death of the one goat indicated the death 

of sin, and the sparing of the other goat indicated the life of 
the individual sacrificed, with the banishment of sin into an 
unknown territory, being “a land not inhabited.” Here we 
have, as near as possible, a symbol of that “new and living 
way” introduced by Jesus, whereby the sacrifice of sin is 
effected, and the victim sacrificed yet lives, as having carried 
away sin into the land of oblivion. This, indeed, shadowed 
forth the scheme of sacrifice intended to prevail under the 
New Testament economy, a sacrifice which we are called on 
to display—that which is denominated a “ living sacrifice” ; 
in other words, the sacrifice which exhibits the death of sin, 
yet spares the life of the individual who sinned. Nothing, 
as you can readily understand, was so difficult to symbolise as 
the slaughter of sin, and yet the preservation of the individ- 
ual who had sinned. In the scapegoat we have this symbol 
displayed ; we have death, and at the same time we have life, 
yet in such a form, that while the creature in which the sin 
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rested is preserved alive, it is as sin so disposed of, as to be 
put entirely out of the way. 

S. This interpretation seems plausible, to say the least, and 
I have little to say against it, because the many interpretations 
of the scapegoat have not quite satisfied me. That which 
has been generally most acceptable is, that the scapegoat 
indicated the transference of our sins to the innocent Jesus, 
and that He hath borne away our sins; or that, as the one 
goat would indicate the death of Christ, so the scapegoat 
would indicate the resurrection of Christ, as bearing away our 
sins into an unknown land. My difficulty, however, under 
this interpretation, has been that, since Christ had put away 
or destroyed sin by His death, why should the sin adhere 
to Him, when made alive ?—a conclusion which, of course, 
we cannot accept; for contact with the scapegoat was con- 
tamination, while contact with the living Christ is sanctifi- 
cation. 

F, That both goats constituted but parts of one great whole 
is obvious, and that they symbolised the sacrifice of Christ is 
also obvious; but that they are applicable to all the details 
of Christ’s position, as not only sacrificing sin, but introducing 
righteousness, is not to be supposed. Observe, farther, Christ 
was a living sacrifice before He was crucified upon the tree; 
and after He was crucified, He was still the living one that had 
been sacrificed. And I take it, that all which the slain goat 
and the scapegoat together symbolised was a death, and at 
the same time a life, of the body, with this promise that sin 
should be taken away; and this constituted the foundation on 
which forgiveness must rest. 

S. Letting all this pass, I would yet refer you once more 
to the remarkable language in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
wherein sin and its evils are said to be laid upon the Messiah, 
as having had laid upon Him our iniquities, and as having 
carried our sorrows. I would, in the first place, ask, Does 
such language mean that our sin became actually His in such 
wise as to give Him the consciousness of being sinful? You 
do not admit that he was sinful. Very well.. If not sinful, is 
not the substitutional teaching built up, sentence on sentence, 
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with a conclusiveness which could hardly have been challenged 
but for opposing theories ? 

F. J have not the least objection to enter clause by clause 
into the teaching of this famous chapter. Bushnell describes 
it as “the stock chapter” for the theory of substitution. 
Whatever it be, as the word of God I revere it, and I accept 
its teaching; but I can accept its teaching only on principles 
of legitimate and honest interpretation. It is impossible for 
us now to go into an analysis of the chapter. That may be 
done, should you desire it, on a future day. All I can now 
do, is to take up your two questions, which, if I mistake not, 
have been tolerably well answered already. The first point— 
viz., that “on Christ were laid our iniquities,” has reference to 
the precise relation in which Jesus stood to sin; and while I 
would refer you to what has already been advanced on that 
head, I would impress this, or strive at least to do so, that 
the fact of Jesus taking on Him the burden of our sin, did 
not in the least remove from us the burden thereof, which we 
have, and do practically bear. I do not now go into your 
dilemma, that the communication of sin to the victim under 
the law was a symbol of substitution for the offerer, and there- 
fore a type of the substitution of Christ for us, and therefore 
also a teaching that sin was communicated to Christ in ap- 
pearance only; for you thus make no distinction at all be- 
twixt the type and the antitype, betwixt the shadow and the 
substance. If it is allowed on all hands that there was no 
real communication of sin to the victims under the law, I 
would ask of what was this a type? for you say, there was 
no real communication of sin to the body of Christ. You 
make the types to be types of nothing, or at most types but 
of a shadow, and not of a reality; or you make the antitype 
to be in no sense distinguished from the type, in as far as the 
one is regarded by you as a shadow of the truth as much as 
the other. 

How you get out of this I do not pretend to know; but 
then, granting as you do, that Christ did in some make-believe 
fashion bear our sins, I ask in what way does this remove the 
yoke of sin from us? Christ says, “Take my yoke upon 
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you.” Is it implied thereby that we remove it from Christ? 
Certainly not. But if your doctrine of transpositional trans- 
fer were entertained, this must be the way. Christ took the 
yoke of sin upon Him, when He was endowed with our body 
of flesh, without in the least degree affecting the fact that sin 
still lies upon us; and we in like manner take upon us His 
yoke—that is, the righteousness of Christ—without in the 
least degree depriving Him. On the contrary, as we are all 
born in sin, because we are born under the dominion of the 
flesh, Christ took our flesh that He nvight destroy this dominion ; 
and in so doing, show us, by the application of the same law as 
graciously vouchsafed to us, how the flesh in us might in lke 
manner be mortified or put to death. And correspondingly, 
we take Christ's yoke upon us when we, having obtained the 
Spirit, assume through the Spirit a similar attitude to the 
flesh. All is an illustration of the operation of divine law; 
and “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes us 
free from the law of sin and death.” I have shown you that 
_ in respect of Christ, there was no operation of the law of sin, 
and consequently Christ could not at all be spoken of as 
sinful. He was sin-bearing, but not sinful; and as sin-bear- 
ing He threw off the yoke of sin. This throwing off the yoke 
of sin implied therefore the presence of another yoke—viz., 
the yoke of righteousness, as contending against sin, and suc- 
cessfully overthrowing it. This is the yoke we are called on 
to bear. In all this it is readily and easily seen how Christ 
“bore our sins, and carried our sorrows,’—how “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties:” for, first of all, He was wounded and bruised on account 
of the presence of the sinful element which He had practi- 
cally to destroy ; and second, because He had in view thereby 
the application of the same law to us, so that our transgres- 
sions might be purged away, and they could be purged away 
by no other process. A more natural interpretation of the 
chapter, I think, is scarcely conceivable; and it perfectly 
agrees with the best analysis of the language in the original 
Scriptures. It will hence be obvious that there is no room 
for admitting the dogma of substitution in the circumstances, 
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seeing that all is dependent on the law of application—the 
law which, without doubt, requires that we should be “con- 
formed to the death of Christ,’ as we are “baptised into His 
death,” the law that we should “be crucified with Christ,” 
crucified to the flesh, as we are privileged with the Spirit. If 
we admit the dogma of substitution, we shall be disinclined 
(as indeed is observable among the believers in substitution) 
to admit that the doctrine of personal holiness has anything 
to do with our acceptance with God, or our justification before 
God. But see, in that case, into what dilemma we are hereby 
carried. We bring this out, that faith itself shall be of none 
effect ; for if we are justified by faith, it can only be because 
faith brings to us the things of Jesus Christ,—the very things 
out of which alone arise our personal holiness and godly 
conduct. 

S. I have listened to all your exposition with much atten- 
tion; but you will excuse me if I suspend my judgment upon 
the great questions you have discussed. I feel that I have 
still much which heretofore has been strong argument with 
me for this doctrine of substitution, which you so strongly 
question; and I should like to say something touching sub- 
stitution, as supported by other Scriptures than those to 
which I have to-day pointed. 

F. Most assuredly, Mr Staywell. If there are any really 
solid arguments in the Word of God for this theory, they 
ought to be allowed their due weight. Can you point to any 
department of argument for our special consideration ? 

S. Iam not sure but that something could be said about 
Christ as our representatwe and as our ransom, which, I 
think, must needs imply substitution. 

F. Very well; I shall be happy to meet you to-morrow on 
these points. 
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DIALOGUE IIL. 


ON THE QUESTION, IS SUBSTITUTION IMPLIED WHEN CHRIST 
IS REGARDED AS OUR RANSOM ? 


S. Since I saw you yesterday, I have been thinking some- 
what on the varied expressions of the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
which have always been understood strongly to confirm the 
doctrine of substitution. But from the fact that you make 
the imputation of sin in Christ to be regarded as a reality, 
you seem to me to have herein the strength of your argu- 
ment, otherwise I should have quoted to you that passage 
from Peter, 1st Epistle, ii. 24, “Who His own self bare our 
sins in His own body on the tree, that we, being dead 
to sins, should live unto righteousness: by whose stripes 
ye were healed.” What has always met me in such a 
passage as this, is the simple statement, directly made, that 
Christ “dare our sins.” He could not bear them in the sense 
that He committed them, for it is said “He did no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth.” Now if we under- 
stand by sin its painful effects, the language is quite in- 
telligible; and here, as in Isaiah, I would put sm for its 
effects in suffering, so that suffering becomes closely connected 
with its cause—viz., wilful sin; and thus its penal character 
is proved. Now observe, Christ is said to have borne our 
sins, and the sin-bearing took place in His own body on 
the tree; and farther, it is declared that He bore the very 
thing from which we were to be freed, and freed from it 
through His bearing it. Surely this looks like the transfer 
of sin, or of the ouilt of sin, and this, too, of our sin; for 
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by virtue of His bearing our guilt, we are justified in order 
to be sanctified. If anything were needed to corroborate 
this, it is found in the statement of the same apostle when 
he says (1 Peter ui. 18), “ For Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit.” Here the suffering of death is declared to be for 
sins, but not His own sins; for he was “the just,’ and we 
are “the unjust,’ and the unjust is plural. And is not this 
view confirmed by 2 Cor. v. 21, where it is said the Father 
hath made the Son “to be sin, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him”? Can 
this mean that the essentially Holy One of God was ever 
tainted by personal sin, or became a sinner? Can we 
believe, moreover, that God made Him to be actually sin ? 
I have been accustomed to take sim in this passage to mean 
the guilt or penal effects of sin ; and in thus interpreting, we 
find that the act of God in making Him sin for us corre- 
sponds to “the Lord laying on Him the iniquity of us all,” 
and to His “bearing the sin of many”; and hence that there 
is a transfer of our penalty to Christ, so as thereby to fix the 
vicarious meaning “for us.” We are justified and sanctified 
and made blessed by virtue of what He suffered in our stead ; 
and thus “by His stripes ” (the stripes which alighted on Him) 
“we are healed.” I am aware that, according to our arrange- 
ment yesterday, I ought to have begun by speaking of Christ 
as our ransom; but our reference to Isaiah liii. brought up 
the passages so strongly to my mind since, that I could not 
refrain from now laying my views thereon before you. 

f’, I was not prepared for such a dose of the same argu- 
ment as we have so recently passed through. But let me 
say I do not regret your recurrence to it, for at all events 
you introduce new passages of Scripture bearing upon the 
great theme; and the all-important object for you and me 
is to know precisely what the Scripture means, and to abide 
by that. No one can doubt for a moment that the passages 
you have quoted from Peter are of enormous value, as well as 
that from Paul to the Corinthians ; and as you have given me 
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what I would call the cream of substitutionary teaching, as 
derived from these passages, you will expect me to look them 
fairly in the face. 

If a passage is difficult or doubtful, or has had a variety 
of interpretations thrust upon it, I have invariably two 
methods—yes, three, I should say four, methods—of pro- 
cedure in order to acquire its meaning. 1. Look at the 
conteat, and see how it is introduced; 2. compare it with 
parallel passages of the Word of God; 3. take the literal 
meaning if possible; and 4. re-examine, if need be, the 
language of the original, which, by the way, ought to be 
known to you as fundamental. Perhaps I should say that 
the first concern should be that you have a due rendering of 
the passage. I shall come to this by-and-by. But let me 
ask, in the first place, how 1 Peter 1. 24 is introduced? I 
shall quote the heading of the chapter as given by the nearest 
commentator that comes to my hand—one you will not object 
to—the Rev. Thomas Scott. “Christians are exhorted to lay 
aside selfish and angry passions, that they may desire the 
sincere milk of the Word (1-3). The preciousness of Christ, 
the chief corner-stone to believers, as one with Him by faith, 
and thus made a holy temple and spiritual priesthood, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, while unbelievers stumble and 
perish (4-8). The sacred character and invaluable privileges 
of believers, as called out of darkness into light, to show forth 
the praises of God (9,10). The apostle beseeches them to 
abstain from fleshly lusts, and by their good conversation to 
elorify God among the Gentiles (11, 12).. He enforces obedi- 
ence to magistrates (13-17); and that of servants to their 
masters, exhorting them to suffer patiently for well - doing, 
after the example of Christ, and from love to Him (18-25).” 
In this last statement your text about Christ “bearing our 
sins in His own body on the tree” comes in. The keynote 
of the passage, as it appears to me, lies in the 21st verse, 
“Christ also hath suffered for us, leaving us an exanvple, that 
ye should follow Hrs steps.” He “did no sin [it is added], 
neither was guile found in His mouth: who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again: when He suffered, He threatened 
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not ; but committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 
All this, observe, is example to us, and example, too, that we 
are enabled to follow, under the privileges of the Gospel. 
But Peter goes on thus: “Who His own self bare our sins 
in His own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were 
healed. For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.” 
The whole career of Christ is here set forth as something 
which should find zs exemplrfication rn us. This, I think, 
cannot be denied; for the very purpose of Christ’s bearing 
our sins in His own body on the tree is expressly stated 
as having this in view—viz., “that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness.” Hence there is but one 
application—that Christ’s death was a death to sin, and that 
Christ’s life was a life to righteousness; and if this death to 
sin took place through suffering, or, as here expressed, “ by 
stripes,” what follows? Why, surely this: that these stripes, 
this suffering, this death, as applied to us, is constituted the 
source and spring, or rather medium, of a corresponding death 
on our part—namely, a death to sin. It must be so, if the 
great requirement of the Gospel, in order to our regeneration 
and recovery, be, as unquestionably it is, “conformity to the 
death of Christ.” You see, then, the context does not help 
your view of the matter at all; quite otherwise. 

But do you object to the expression which says that 
“ Christ died to sin?” Why, we have it in Scripture. Paul, 
in his 6th chapter to the Romans, calls upon us to become 
“ dead with Christ”; and he explains, “for in that He died, He 
died unto sin once, but in that He liveth, He liveth unto God.” 
And that Christ was thus set forth as that law of atonement 
which must find its exemplification in us, it is added, “ Like- 
wise also, reckon ye yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Here 
we have Paul, in language as explicit as words can make it, 
following precisely in the wake of Peter, and setting forth the 
death of Christ, not at all as a substitute for us, but as a pattern 
to us, so that “the same mind should be in us as was also in 
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Christ.” The analogy of Scripture is thus equally against you 
as well as the context of the passage. And indeed I could 
wish nothing more, as confirmatory of the interpretation which 
the context gives, than the second passage from Peter, which 
you have yourself quoted. What does Peter there declare ? 
Speaking of “having a good conscience” and “a good con- 
versation in Christ,” and suffering for the maintenance thereof, 
he adds—“ For it is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 
suffer for well-doing, than for evil-doing ;” and then come the 
words “for Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, THAT He might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” Without question 
all this is set forth to us as matter for exemplification in our 
ease. “ You Christians to whom I now write (we may suppose 
Paul to say) are undergoing a persecution which you assuredly 
do not deserve, for you are innocent of the charges they bring 
against you, in as far as you are really suffering for well-doing. 
But look to Christ. He did not deserve the persecutions He 
endured—persecutions which terminated in the death of His 
body on the tree:” and why all this? Why! The answer is, 
that He might bring us to God. See how it was with Christ. 
He was “put to death in the flesh, and quickened in the 
Spirit.” And this is just precisely what must take place in our 
ease if we are to die unto sin and lve unto righteousness. 
We must be “crucified with Him”—that is, we must be 
crucified as He was, not indeed in the outward form of a 
violent death, but we must be put to death in the flesh and 
quickened in the spirit—that is, we must lose one life to 
find another. A powerful spirit of righteousness must prevail 
in us to the extinction of the carnal man. Christ “ condemned 
sin in the flesh”—so must we. The law of the Spirit of life 
frees from the law of sin. Christ “abolished the enmity in 
His flesh,’ and so must we. Christ “ broke down the middle 
wall of partition” which separates us, not from one another, 
as has been very unwarrantably inserted in the passage 
(Eph. ii. 14), but which separates us from God; for the key- 
note of the chapter speaks in its beginning and throughout of 
a quickening from a death in trespasses and in sins—a death 
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in which we are naturally alenated from God, and by this 
quickening we are “made to sit (whether Jews or Gentiles) 
in the heavenlies,” which is but another way of saying that 
we “are made nigh (to God) by the blood of Christ.” Christ 
hath “rent the veil of His flesh,” and hath thereby con- 
secrated or inaugurated “a new and living way” for us. 
This is the way, therefore, that we must pursue. Christ hath 
abolished the law of commandments; not, as is said, the law 
of commandments contained in the ordinances of the law—for 
the principle of these ordinances, as demanding the sacrifice of 
sin, can never be abolished—but He hath abolished the law of 
commandments in respect of the dominion of the flesh, in the 
cravings of the flesh, in the decrees or dictates (Odywata) of 
the flesh, in the whole empire of the flesh, so that sin might 
thereby be utterly rooted out and absolutely destroyed. This 
is what constitutes the perfect law of a new life for us. 
Christ “hath made in Himself of twain one new man, so 
making peace,” or as we might translate it, Christ hath created 
THE TWO THAT WERE IN HIMSELF into one new man, thus 
making peace. And for what end? “ That He might recon- 
cile both (not Jews only, but Jews and Gentiles) in one body 
to God through the cross, having slain thereby the enmity ” 
(not the enmity between Jews and Gentiles, but the enmity 
which keeps both from God)—even the enmity that is in the 
flesh as the barrier which keeps man from God. It is thus 
after the manner of Christ that the building of the spiritual 
edifice is formed and completed ; for “in Him all the build- 
ing, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord.” 

So much for the analogy of Scripture which is dead against 
your view of substitution. I might now look at the inter- 
pretation of your Scripture by glancing at the original. I 
would translate the passage, “ Who Himself offered wp our sins 
in His own body on the tree, that we, renouncing sins, should 
live to righteousness.” The verb avadépa, which I here trans- 
late offer up, literally signifies to carry up from a lower place 
to a higher, and is so translated in Luke xxiv. 51, where Christ 
is spoken of as carried up into heaven; but when it refers to 
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sacrifice, it means to offer wp as upon the altar, and is so 
translated in James ii. 21, where Abraham is said to have 
“ offered Isaac his son upon the altar.” The same translation 
is also found for the same word in Heb. vii. 27, where 
indeed it oceurs twice: “ Who needeth not, as those high 
priests to offer wp sacrifice, first for His own sins, and then for 
the people’s; for this He did once, when He offered wp Him- 
self.” I do not presume, then, that, with such examples of the 
translation of this word, I am doing any violence to the 
passage, or that you will imagine so, when I here translate 
the clause in question by the words offered wp our sins. On 
the contrary, I believe you will, with me, regard this as a great 
improvement in the rendering of the passage, more especially, 
too, when we consider that this very word is employed to 
express, what it must here imply, as the effect of offering up— 
viz., expiation, and which, unquestionably, it does imply in 
Heb. ix. 28, where it is said “Christ was offered up to 
bear the sins of many,’—that is, to expiate or take away the 
sins of many. In saying this you might perhaps think I am 
but expressing your own views of substitution; but I do no 
such thing. Christ offered up Himself to expiate sin; and 
did expiate sin, in that He removed it absolutely from its seat 
in the flesh. ‘“ He condemned sin in the flesh,” and so estab- 
lished a perfect or finished work; and this sin, which He 
removed, is very properly termed owr sin, in that it was 
essentially the sin that is in the flesh, even our flesh—the 
sin, therefore, which fundamentally characterises man. And 
- farther, Christ is very properly said in the passage I have 
just referred to, as quoted from Heb. ix. 28, to have been 
offered up to expiate the sins of many, in that this was the 
very end for which Christ took flesh—viz., to apply His 
atonement to believers. The maxim of Scripture is this, that 
“Christ in us is the hope of glory;” and if my sins are expi- 
ated or taken away, I know to whom I am indebted for this. 
It is He, by the Spirit bringing to me the things of Jesus, 
that brings me to the altar of the cross, to which my sins are 
nailed, and by the same Spirit reviving in me the hfe of right- 
eousness, so that “I die with Him, that I may live with Him.” 
F 
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I am sorry to have occupied so much time on your text, 
but I could not do full justice to it otherwise. I have said 
that I keep as much as possible to the literal interpretation of 
Scripture, and I am persuaded it is the right way ; for so soon 
as you make sin to be anything else than sin—so soon as you 
make it to be the punishment of sin, for example, there is no 
saying but you may make anything you please out of Scrip- 
ture. We are told that “Jesus came to save His people from 
their sins;” and my understanding is that, if we are saved 
from our sins, we shall be saved from the punishment of 
them. It seems to me that we put the cart before the horse 
by saying that we are saved, first, from the punishment, and 
then only from the thing which deserves the punishment. 
Can the wages of sin be taken away while sin remains? The 
abrogation of sin is surely the preliminary point—as the 
essential which must first be got out of the way; it is, then, 
the prerogative of God to take away the consequences of sin. 
I cannot, therefore, but hold that you introduce features of an 
impossible character into the scheme of God—features, as it 
appears to me, wholly unworthy of God. You make a separa- 
tion betwixt the sinner and the deserts of sin. On the one 
hand, you make God to smite sin, where, according to your 
own view, no sin is; and on the other, to pardon sin, where 
sin exists. You make a world of confusion in theology, 
where all is symmetry and simplicity under a right under- 
standing and a true interpretation of the Word of God. I 
tell you, the perplexity of the Church will never be removed 
upon the principles which you have been advocating; and 
whatever may be the pains and cost, the subject must be 
reviewed by the Church, in order to her being placed en 
rapport with her blessed Lord and Master, and with His own 
precious Word. 

S. You are using strong terms, and I doubt not, because 
you feel strongly upon the subject. I shall have some 
difficulties to propound to the views which you advocate ; 
for you need not think to get them so readily received as you 
imagine. For my own part, I am persuaded that the scheme 
of thought, which you advocate as the key to Scripture sym- 
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metry and simplicity, would be to alter, to a large extent, the 
whole tone of her teaching. The doctrine of substitution 
seems to me to be the rock on which the Church is founded ; 
and sure I am that it is the teaching of her most distin- 
euished ministers, as I can show you. 

Ff. Come, now, Mr Staywell, this will never do. One 
thing at a time. I have endeavoured to follow you in every 
plea which you have introduced; but if you go once more 
into the question of the teaching of the Church and the 
teaching of her ministers, you are but evading the point in 
hand. We have had the teaching of the Church before us, 
and I have shown to you that not only is the terminology of 
the Church consistent with what I have advanced, but the 
Church of Scotland, whose dictum was to evolve Scripture 
facts, leaving the facts to harmonise as best they could, at 
least in several instances, never once employs the term “ sub- 
stitution,” but does use again and again the term “application,” 
as regards the relation of the death of Christ to us, and it 
makes that application expressly dependent on our “ effectual 
calling.” Iam aware, as fully as you can be, of the teaching 
of many distinguished men on the subject of substitution ; 
and if you will appoint an occasion for the consideration of 
their argumentation, I shall be as much pleased as you can 
be. But let us not forget what we met this day specially to 
discuss. 

S. Well, let me say I am glad you have not fled for refuge 
to the solitary text of Matt. viii. 17, where it is said that 
when Christ cast out devils and healed the sick, then that 
was “fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, Him- 
self took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses;” for Dr 
Bushnell’s glee over this text seems to get the better of his 
reason, and hurries him into a paradoxical attempt to fix the 
usus loqguendi of sacrificial terms by this one instance. 

F. I could have wished you not to introduce the text you 
have now quoted at this time; not, indeed, that it is not per- 
fectly germane to the discussion which has been going on, but 
because its consideration prevents us from the discussion for 
which, as I understood, we met to-day. I cannot and do not 
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disregard said text as otherwise than a most important affirma- 
tion of the doctrine which I advocate. You will not question, 
I think, the fact, on your own showing, that the words import 
the transfer of something to our Lord from man. He recerved 
(for that is the precise meaning of the term rendered “ took”) 
—He received, or took to Himself, the physical and mental 
troubles of men. The question is, How did Christ receive 
these? In order to answer this, let Scripture interpret Scrip- 
ture. Paul says, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.” What law? Why, of course, the law of 
burden-bearing, which is a fundamental feature of the law of 
love. And how do we bear one another’s burdens? Why, 
surely, when we feel the evil which they feel—when their 
condition becomes in a sense transferred to ourselves, in which 
case we are said to have sympathy, and so the effort thence 
arises to relieve that condition. If we do not feel the evil, 
we shall not strive to remove the evil. I have no difficulty, 
then, with such an interpretation as that given by Matthew, 
of the passages from the 53d chapter of Isaiah. You will see 
that it fully corroborates all I have said as to the fellow- 
feeling which pervaded our Lord’s mind when He perceived 
the distresses which prevailed around Him. This could not 
have been if He had not partaken of our body of flesh. 
Christ knew what is in the flesh, and He experienced the 
trials which came from the flesh; and but for this, He could 
not be said to have borne our infirmities. It was this deep 
sympathy which Christ had with the ailments of our humanity 
which made Him put forth the power, as He had the power, 
for its removal. The feeling was one thing, the action as 
impelled by the feeling, was another. We at once, therefore, 
perceive that the mere fact of Christ’s sympathetic feeling of 
the burden (under which there was a transfer to Him of the 
ailment and of the suffering of the distressed one) did not 
remove the evil of itself. This is an important consideration, 
that the transfer still left the sufferer as he was. The removal 
of the evil arose as the result of subsequent action—the result 
accruing from the fact that Christ, laying hold of the evil, put 
forth His energy to throw it off. He threw off evil from Him- 
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self, even as He threw off all carnal dominion, and therefore 
the ailments of carnal troubles; and He had the power to 
throw it off in its foundations. And one great function of the 
Lord Jesus was to relieve suffering souls who were oppressed 
by the diseases of the flesh. 

S. It requires some discrimination to see the connection 
betwixt the exercise of Christ in throwing off a burden from 
another, as compared with His throwing off a burden from 
Himself. Will you allow me to say a word as to the im- 
pulse which created this action? You seem to say that the 
sympathy of Christ for the sufferer operated as a motive to 
induce Christ to put forth His power in order to achieve 
a miraculous remedy. Did divine benevolence need such a 
spur to its action ? 

F, Why, you seem to forget that divine benevolence was 
operating through a certain channel of motives. Divine 
benevolence, in its absolute applications, is as wide as the 
universe ; but in its details it operates, and can alone operate, 
in the channels of its appointed action. Nor is it to be ques- 
tioned that the sight and sense of misery operated in our 
Lord as a spur to the removal of it. 

S. But if you define the words of Matthew by sympathy, 
you of necessity do the same with the words of Isaiah. If 
so, see what will result. Isaiah says, “He shall bear their 
Iniquities;” and again, “He bare the sin of many.” Did 
Christ sympathise with sin ? 

F. This is unworthy of your discernment, Mr Staywell. 
What do you mean by “sympathise”? To sympathise with 
one under an ailment, is not, surely, to love the ailment, but 
the very reverse. It is because the ailment is a hateful and 
a hurtful thing, that Christ threw it off. And soof sin. And, 
by the way, the very ailments of the body are sometimes 
spoken of as sin. Take the passage from Matt. ix. 2,“ And, 
behold, they brought to Him a man sick of the palsy, 
lying on a bed: and Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the 
sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee;” and as a synonym of forgiveness, He bids the man arise 
and walk. And we are told “he arose and departed to his 
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house.” Another and equally remarkable case is found re- 
lated by Luke vil. 37, where he tells us that “a woman in 
the city, which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat 
at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster box of 
ointment, and stood at His feet behind Him weeping ;” and so 
forth. The result was, that He said unto her, “thy sins are 
forgiven.” It is not difficult to see that the foundation of this 
woman’s sins lay in the flesh, for she had led a carnal life. 
The repair of her flesh, therefore, as no longer giving incite- 
ments to sin, or begetting cravings to sinful indulgence, was 
assuredly the taking away of her sins; and taking away is the 
literal rendering of that which our version terms jforgwing. 
There can be no question that a sin (unless when it becomes 
the sin of devils—that is, unpardonable sin) is taken away from 
the soul when it is taken away from the flesh, where its seat 
is. If it do not come from the flesh, it can only come from 
the world or the devil. And as these operate on and influ- 
ence the soul, through the medium of the flesh, the likelihood 
is, that in freeing the flesh from evil, and recovering it to a 
healthy condition, you are freeing the soul from the tendency 
it hereby acquires to sin. Here isa simple scientific state- 
ment as to cause and effect. It simply amounts to this, that 
if you dry up the fountain, no stream will flow. If you de- 
stroy the sinful tendencies of the flesh, you destroy the sinful 
dominion of the flesh in the soul. 

S. It is not easy getting out of this subject. My difficulty 
here is, that in making the soul in this way a recipient of the 
flesh, you foster the doctrine of materialism, which, to me, 
plays havoc with all our hopes, and which we ought to resist 
at all hazards. Hence my interpretation of the passage from 
Matthew about Christ “ bearing our infirmities,” and ‘“ remit- 
ting our sins,” has been that these removals of suffering result 
from the vicarious punishment of Christ. It was in conse- . 
quence of Christ’s bearing the penalty in His vicarious suf- 
ferings, that the diseases of the body and of the mind were 
remissible. 

fF, I must here be allowed to say that I can see no natural 
or feasible interpretation of the passage in what you say. The 
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atonement of Christ is the taking away of sin: keep to this. 
But in order to the taking away of sin, sin must be borne. 
Keep also to this. Christ bare our sin, and He put wt away 
by the sacrifice of Himself. This is the foundation. Christ 
bears our sins, and therefore He puts forth into us the virtue 
whereby we are purged from our sin. The case of the par- 
alytic man, if rightly looked at, illustrates precisely our own 
case; for the taking away of our sins individually is but the 
application or sprinkling of that blood of His which consti- 
tutes the life-blood of His own heart, and which, when it 
reaches our souls, stanches the flow of sin therein. Your 
exposition is in every way forced and unnatural. I do not 
question that it was in consequence of Christ’s bearing our 
sin that our sin can be remitted; but if you mean to say, as I 
apprehend you do, that God Himself could not forgive sin 
till Christ had undergone a certain amount of suffering, you 
place the question of remission on an entirely false basis. 
Remission of sin is not granted as the result of punishment 
inflicted: it never was, it never can be. Suffering is no 
satisfaction to God: never was, and never can be. But I 
tell you, for the twentieth time, that remission of sin is the 
equivalent to taking the offensive thing out of the way. The 
suffering through which this is effected, is but the accident 
by which the process of removing it is accompanied; and 
when it is removed, then there is no more visitation for sin. 
God is satisfied, because the law is honoured and the enemy is 
discomfited. Recovery is all that God requires in our case. 
And there was no sure method of recovery but that found in 
the incarnation of the Son of God, whereby, through the de- 
struction of sin, He discomfited and overcame him that had 
the power of death—that is, the devil. 

S. Well, I suppose we have had enough on this point for 
the present —I mean looking to Christ’s sacrifice as our 
atonement. I proceed to speak of Christ as our ransom, 
and to show how we find the doctrine of substitution therein. 
There are several points to which I wish to draw your atten- 
tion here. There is, first, the essential nature of redemption ; 
there is, second, the ransom, through the Deliverer giving up 
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His life; there is, third, the price, expressly stated as “the 
eift” of Himself, as His “ precious blood,” as “the purchased 
possession,” and so forth,—all indicating a “redemption from 
the curse of the law.” 

F. IT have not the smallest objection to all this, Give me 
your views as to the nature of redemption. 

S. Redemption may be considered as an effect alone, or as 
cause and effect together. In the former view, which is but 
a single aspect of the matter, it is delwerance, with the pro- 
curing cause unrecognised. In the latter and fuller view, 
both are included in the term. Deliverance is the result of a 
price or some equivalent given; it is a freedom obtained by 
means of mercy, liberty, life, or other kind of possession, paid 
down as an equivalent of adequate value. What is thus 
given away or paid, is properly the ransom or redemption 
price—the AvtTpov. When a Hebrew waxed poor, and sold 
himself to a rich stranger, his kindred might redeem him if he 
was not able to redeem himself; and “the price of his sale” 
was rated according to the number of years that had to elapse 
before the jubilee. This was “the price of his redemption.” 

Again: “ Moses took the redemption money” of those who 
were thereby released from sacerdotal obligation. Of the 
inability to buy off a man from death, the Psalmist says, 
“None of them” (that trust therein) “can by any means re- 
deem his brother, nor give to God a ransom, that it should 
still live for ever, and not see corruption.” Hanameel said 
to Jeremiah, “Buy my field, . . . for the right of redemption 
is thine.’ Now what is the proper notion of a ransom price ? 
Does it not involve transfer and substitution? What is 
purchase? I say it is the transfer of ownership from one 
to another; or it is the transfer of one thing to the place of 
another. He who redeems another from debt, by paying the 
sum due, takes the place of that other, under the pecuniary 
obligation. He who buys off another from captivity, puts his 
purchase-money in place of the personal subjection of that 
other ; or, shall I rather say, he puts himself under the obli- 
gation of the captive; and then puts the money in place of 
his own personal servitude. The authority concerned accepts 
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the ransom price in place of the captive’s servitude—that is, 
the money payment being regarded as an equivalent for the 
personal service of the captive, the captive is thereby released. 
Now for the application of all this. In man’s redemption, 
Christ is declared to be the ransom—the redemption price. 
If so, then He must be regarded as having taken the place of 
man, and doing so, He paid down the price of man’s freedom. 
He gave Himself to suffer instead of us, which, in other words, 
is saying that the responsibility of our deliverance, which 
we were unable to fulfil, was transferred to him. Hence I 
think that the ransom which Christ paid for us, shows the 
vicarious means by which the redemption was accomplished. 
F. The argument which you have now brought forth, has 
always been a favourite one for upholding the substitution 
theory. You have stated it fairly; nor do I think that in 
your hands it has lost any of its force. JI am content to take 
the matter as you have represented it. Let us see, then, to 
what conclusion we must come. I have said (and it is the 
very foundation of all my argumentation) that Christ did 
take our place when He was “made flesh,’ and that His so 
doing involved the responsibility under which we lay; and 
that He fulfilled that responsibility most effectually by work- 
ing out a perfect redemption, even by paying the price of 
that redemption—a redemption which is made available for 
our deliverance. But it does appear to me passing strange 
that all this must be regarded as involving the dogma of 
substitution. The affirmation that Christ took upon Himself 
our position, is just saying that He was made man; and the 
saying that He was made man, is an affirmation that “ He was 
made under the law,’—under its responsibilities, under its 
demands, under all its exactions. Such was the bondage, in 
fact, to which He was subjected. Hus business was to deliver 
the manhood from carnal bondage. This deliverance could not 
be effected without extraordinary suffering. The suffering, 
indeed, was a penalty which could not be avoided in the pro- 
cess of effecting such a ransom; and it may well be called 
“a price” which He had to pay, and which He did pay—it 
was a price inseparable from the very act of procuring re- 
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demption; but it was not a price which abstractly, or in 
itself, was any satisfaction to the law, or to the lawgiver. 
It was not a price which, in any sense, enriched the law- 
giver. The law and the lawgiver, indeed, demanded death, 
and consequently suffering, in order to atonement; but this, 
only because atonement could not by any possibility be had 
without it; for God (we are told, and we must believe this) 
“hath no pleasure in the death” (and consequent suffering) 
“of him that dieth.’ This price, then, in itself, was nothing 
to God—it contributed no satisfaction whatever to God; but 
yet this price must be exacted, because there was no possi- 
bility of redemption without it. The end demanded could 
not be accomplished without it. 

You have taken no notice of the difficulty which, on your 
theory of the redemption money, was matter for discussion 
among the earlier theologians, that the price must needs be 
regarded as paid to Satan, as the usurped possessor of the 
world, in order that he might relinquish his tyrannical con- 
trol over men. It was not unnatural to suppose that, as the 
owner of the slave, under the purchase of the slave, received 
the ransom money in order to the release of the slave, so the 
redemption money, in the case of payment by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, must in consistency be accounted as rendered to Satan. 
No doubt Satan would be pleased to witness the sufferings 
of Christ, for these sufferings formed a heavy weight upon 
Christ, and therefore a ponderous lever- power in Satan’s 
hands in order, if possible, to prevent the accomplishment 
of redemption. But while the sufferings of Christ must ever 
be spoken of in connection with the great question of redemp- 
tion, and consequently as a price which had to be paid in the 
working out of redemption, the price taken by itself was (as 
I have said) no-element of satisfaction to the absolute owner 
of all creation, but simply that accompaniment in the process 
of redemption, which was inseparable from atonement—that 
is, inseparable from deliverance from the power of sin, and 
consequently from the dominion of Satan. 

And here it is that we come more immediately to our own 
individual case. What I say, then, is this: that as “Christ 
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died for our sins ”-—that is, by reason of sin laid upon Him (for 
‘*God sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh”), “ He rose 
again for our justification ”—that is, by reason of the redemp- 
tion which He had effected on what is ours. His death, 
having its climax upon the cross, was not our justification, 
but merely the ground out of which our justification comes. 
His death was the. necessary exaction, in order to found 
or base thereupon the question of our deliverance. Hence 
Christ now pays for us the redemption money, whereby we 
are delivered from the power and dominion of sin. We have 
the outpouring of that blood, which He hath carried with Him 
into the Holy of Holies in glory—even the Spirit which ani- 
mated him in the whole process of his work: we have that 
very power which wrought effectually in Him, now bestowed 
upon us; and this bestowal, when it takes effect through 
the operation of faith—z.e., through our receiving and appro- 
priating the same, constitutes our redemption, and conse- 
quently our acceptance with God. To my mind, the analogy 
which you have instituted is perfectly answered and free 
from difficulties, as J have endeavoured to explain it, while 
it is full of difficulties, admitted difficulties, in the view you 
have laid down. There is no room, I hold, for the principle 
of substitution, but the contrary. 

S. I perceive the grounds on which your argumentation is 
founded. You make Jesus Christ to be the partaker of our 
flesh and blood, and therefore fundamentally to be the par- 
taker of our sin; and consequently you say that it behoved 
Him to redeem the very humanity which Himself had assumed, 
in order to be the Redeemer of our individual humanity. 
This is just the conclusion which, at all hazards, I wish to 
avoid until I am forced to it by evidence, which must come 
home to me as irresistible. 

fF. This evidence is at hand if you wish it. It hes not 
only in the statement that He is expressly said to have been 
“made sin”; and again, that when He comes a second time, 
He will come in contrast with the condition of His first 
coming, for He will come “without sin unto salvation.” It 
is implied by the types of the Old Testament, which, in the 
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ease of the victims that were regarded as the sin-offerings, 
were really spoken of and regarded as “the sin” of the 
offerer, in that the sin of the offerer had been communicated 
unto them, and the reality of course must be found in Christ, 
otherwise the shadows had no substantial antitype. It is 
imphed in the statement that Christ “bare our sins and 
carried our sorrows;” in the statement that He Himself 
“had a feeling of our infirmities,’—nay, that He was “ com- 
passed with infirmity;” and when the fonndation principle 
of our own sins is referred to, it is called “the infirmity of 
the flesh ;” and if anything more were wanted, it is expressly 
found in Hebrews ix. 11, where we are told that “Christ, 
being come an High Priest of good things to come,... 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption” for himself. Our version puts in the words 
“ for us,” but there is no authority for this at all. Of course, 
it was for us men—ze., with a view to our salvation, that 
Christ came into the world and took what js specially ours ; 
but having taken what is essentially ours, He had first of all 
to operate thereupon; and then, and after succeeding in doing 
the requisite cures, and bringing about the perfectness at 
which he attained on His own body, His work came to be 
(and this is His present work), viz., the building up anew 
of His body—the Church. As he sanctified Himself to the 
end that we might be sanctified (John xvii. 19), so He doth 
now practically build up His people by the vouchsafement of 
His sanctifying grace. 

I might have referred to other passages, in which He is 
said to have abolished the enmity in His flesh; and the fact 
stands out, that, as a priest, He must have had somewhat to 
offer, “first for Himself, and then for the people;” but I 
forbear entering into details. All I say here is this, that 
the incarnation of Christ, rightly understood, constitutes the 
very key to the whole economy of redemption; and what I 
affirm is, that the question of atonement, and consequently 
the question of redemption, can never be satisfactorily ex- 
pounded till the plea I have now urged is fairly and fully 
accepted. It is no contradiction, I am thankful to say, of 
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principles laid down by the Church; for I hold as strongly 
as you can possibly do, that Christ was in soul and spirit 
“without sin,” though He was assaulted by sin; and it is 
only by our admitting that He suffered from the assaults of 
sin in the flesh, as well as from the devil and from the world, 
that we shall ever understand the fundamental relation in 
which Christ stood to us, when He was “made of a woman,” 
and “took on Him, not the nature of angels, but the seed of 
Abraham.” 

S. I shall not follow you into all this recital. All I can 
say is, that it would require deep and patient consideration 
on the part of the Church to admit that Christ was literally 
“made sin.” If that were the case, it would strike me that 
the sacrifice of sin, the yielding up of sin, the parting with 
what was in a sense His own, was the redemption money 
which satisfied God. But the Church has been so chary in 
admitting the least stain of sin as in any way attachable to 
Christ, that she has made the absolute sinlessness of Christ 
to be a sort of key-stone in the arch of her theology; and 
accordingly she has had to expound her theology in subser- 
viency to this principle. 

F. You are perfectly right. That will be admitted on all 
hands; but that is the very evil which constitutes the grand 
difficulty of the Church at this moment,—the difficulty in 
furnishing such an explanation as shall be acceptable to the 
enlightenment of the present day. The exposition of the 
atonement, as hitherto set forth, constitutes an ¢ntellectual 
difficulty which the best efforts of the most Christian minds, 
with every possible desire to master it, cannot get over; and 
you can readily see what a terrible lever it puts into the 
hands of the enemies of the faith, who are not slow to use it 
for their own purposes, to the detriment of Christianity, as 
the religion from the bosom of God. Now what I say is 
this, that if the Church can come to see that there is a true 
and valid sense in which Christ was “made sin,” and by con- 
sequence that He had to pay the price of redemption by the 
sacrifice of sin, and this without in any way compromising 
the Scripture view that Christ was “holy, harmless, undefiled, 
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separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens,” 
she will have advanced a stage in that development of her 
apprehension of divine truth which must needs take place in 
her progress to that perfection which belongs to her glorified 
Head. 

S. It may be all as you say. I will not question that the 
Church has to make advancement in the knowledge of the 
divine scheme of mercy. I do not believe in the doctrine of 
development as regards any accessions which the Church can 
receive in addition to the word of divine truth, as we have it 
in the Scriptures, which I hold to be complete in themselves, 
as a rule of faith; but I will not question that the Church 
has to make advancement, in respect of her apprehension of 
divine truth as revealed in the Scriptures. The Scriptures 
are a deep mine of spiritual wealth; and it is to be supposed 
that, in proportion as we become really acquainted with the 
nature of the soul, as in connection with the body to which 
it is attached, and which forms an integral part of our being, 
we shall be fully able to appreciate all the Scripture say- 
ings about the flesh, and its dominion in the soul. I have 
already said to you that I am slow to take in some of your ~ 
statements as to the powers of the flesh, as such, on the soul, 
lest I shall thereby fall into materialism; and I am equally 
afraid to entertain your doctrine of Christ “made sin,” lest I 
should take away thereby the very saviourship of Christ. 

F, What you have now said pleases me much. First, 
without doubt, the Church cannot stand where she is. The 
Westminster divines were not the ne plus ultra of theology. 
I grant that, for their day, they did much—very much; but 
since their day much more has been done for a fresh insight 
into the meaning of Scripture, which it was impossible in 
their circumstances to achieve. As regards the doctrine of 
materialism, which comes in rather as a doctrine of philoso- 
phy, I shall only be thankful to get an opportunity to discuss 
the question with you, for I am no materialist; on the con- 
trary, I hold, and must hold, that the economy of the soul is 
not built up as mere matter, but in that which is technically 
and properly termed spirit; but as this is a question per se, 
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you must here be content with my averment that, as God is 
a Spirit, so our soul is of corresponding nature and character. 
And as to the sinlessness of Christ, you cannot quote a text 
thereanent but I shall cordially receive and embrace it as 
mine. 

S. Well, without adverting further to this point, let me call 
your attention to one or two additional texts which have been 
regarded as supporting the doctrine of substitution. There is 
found in Matt. xx. 28, these words: “The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many.” The same words are found in Mark 
x. 45. Whatdo they mean? It cannot mean that His loss 
of life was the unfortunate result of men’s sinful misbehaviour 
to Him; nor was it the beneficial influence of His conduct in 
submitting to be a martyr at the hands of His murderers; 
but we are told He came with a set purpose of surrendering 
His life. Therefore the redemption price was paid down when 
He gave His life. His mission was then fulfilled. His going 
about “doing good” was no doubt an element in His mission 
to “minister”; but His function as a ransom could only be 
performed by His voluntary death. And now observe: I 
want you particularly to observe this, that His life was given 
as a ransom, not for Himself, but for “many.” If words have 
any meaning, surely this means that His life was given 
onstead of their ife—that the burden of payment was trans- 
ferred from them to Him, and hence became death escaped by 
them, because borne by Him. 

F. I am persuaded that your interpretation of this text is 
not fairly stated. I agree with you that Christ’s death is not 
to be regarded as the mere result of the bloodthirsty men who 
hated His teaching. I agree with you further, that there is a 
far deeper meaning in Christ’s death than what may be called 
a stoical resignation to His fate. Yes; and I agree with you 
still further, in admitting that Christ came into the world 
with a set purpose of surrendering His hfe; and I also 
cordially concur with you in saying that a redemption price 
was paid when He surrendered His life. But here I am 
obliged to stop. When you say that His life was given in the 
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stead of many—that is, as you mean to say, i substitution for 
many, I must demur. 

I will grant you this, that if other Scriptures had corro- 
borated this view, you might have drawn such a doctrine as 
grammatically allowable. The whole force of your view lies 
in the preposition avré. This preposition primarily signifies 
over against or opposite to, and hence applicable to. That there 
are examples where avti has the meaning of for, or in place 
of, I do not at all question; but it is equally certain that 
the examples are as numerous where it means for, for the 
sake of, on account of, wm order to. The word also means 
agaist, or in hostility to; at the expense of. These latter 
meanings can have no place in the passage before us. Now 
what I urge in a passage like this is to ask, What 1s the 
analogy of Scripture in similar passages? Let Scripture inter- 
pret Scripture. In the first place, I have to note that this 
passage from Matthew, with the corresponding one in Mark, 
is the only place where the term ayté is employed: in all other 
passages where Christ is spoken of as giving His life for 
others, the preposition uzrep is employed. For example, in 
the following expressions, “This is my body, which is given for 
you,” “ My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world,” 
“The good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep,” “I lay down 
my life for the sheep,” “That a man lay down his life for his 
friends,” “ He laid down His life for us,”—the word, which in 
all these passages is translated for, is twép. And what does 
it mean? With a genitive, as it is in all these cases, its 
meaning is that, over which something happens, hence over a 
thing, “for the sake of,’ “for the purpose of,’ “in the name. 
of,” “in order to.” This is the preposition employed in all 
such expressions as the following: to become a curse for one, 
to die for one, to give Himself for one, to pour out His blood 
for one, to be crucified for one. In all these cases b7rép pre- 
serves its primitive sense, as that of bending over a person in 
order to ward off evil from him, or bring good to him. There 
is no unequivocal case of dzrép being used in the sense instead 
of, much less in exchange for. What, then, is our conclusion 
as to the meaning of av7é in the passage to which you have 
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referred? It necessarily is this, that it must be taken along 
with, and in accordance with, the usage and sense of similar 
passages in the Word of God. There is no resisting this law. 
And as avti bears the signification of taép in very many 
instances, so it must be taken to bear the meaning of d7rép in 
the text you have quoted. If this be so, then you have no 
case, nor the shadow of a case, to support your doctrine of 
substitution, Christ paid the redemption price unquestion- 
ably by the death to sin which He underwent; for that death 
brought the humanity which He took into that redemption 
which issued in the glorification which ensued by His ascen- 
sion. And well may this death be spoken of as a ransom for 
many—that is, as touching many, as reaching to many, or as 
applicable to many, in the view that out of this death comes the 
redenyption money which pays for and achieves our deliver- 
ance. None can be more ready than I to acknowledge that it 
is through the redemption price vouchsafed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ that we are delivered from the dominion of Satan as 
Lord over us (for the payment thereof is termed the sprink- 
ling of the blood of Christ), and that thereby we are placed 
under the grace of Christ as the bestower of life eternal. 

I ought to have mentioned that av7i is often employed as 
equivalent to mepé; and it very well admits of this usage in 
the text referred to. Taking, then, the analogy of Scripture 
for its interpretation, I do not by any means find the theory 
of substitution supported therein. 

S. You seem to agree with me in much. If you allow that 
there was a transfer of our guilt to Christ, do you not allow 
that there is, by inversion, an escape for us from guilt in that 
case? If Christ paid the penalty under the name of ransom 
for us, do not we escape the penalty? And do we not, in 
virtue of the payment made by the shedding of His blood as 
the purchase price, become thus the objects of that purchase 
—that is, the objects that are properly to be regarded as the 
redeemed of the Lord ? 

F, I allow that there was a transfer of sin, of our sin, of 
man’s sin, of human sin, to Christ; but not in the way you 
do—not in the way of imputing guilt to Christ. You say that 
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there was an imputation of guilt to Christ, while yet you hold 
that there was no foundation for it; and this imputation is 
without doubt nothing less, and nothing else, than a make- 
believe. Christ had in reality no guile and no guilt, and in 
reality no sin, as you and I have sin. I admit this as fully 
as you can desire, but yet Ido not make the transfer of sin 
to Christ an empty imputation, which is neither more nor less 
in that case than an imputation of what is not true; but I 
look upon Christ as bearing what in some sense may be called 
a body of guilt, in the fact of His bearing that burden of 
sinful flesh which is ours, which burden it was the great 
object of His life to undo, in as far as the great object of His 
life was to resist and to “abolish the enmity in His flesh ;” 
and this He effectually had done when He exclaimed to His 
Father, “I have finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 
The finishing stroke was then at hand—viz., the resignation 
of that body to death; yes! to be absolutely crushed, and 
this by unnecessary torments—when the very uttermost 
farthing was paid as the demand of redemption—viz., death 
in most complete form to the body of sin, that the very source 
of human sin might thus be pointed to as absolutely crucified 
and slain. 

What, then, do we thus far ascertain? We ascertain that 
the transfer of our sin in its foundations having been carried 
to Christ as a real burden, He bore our sin, and bearing it, 
“He put it away by the sacrifice” of the body of sin. His 
death, ending in the crucifixion on the tree, was the redemp- 
tion price paid—paid to the demands of the divine law—paid 
to the severity of God’s justice—paid, if you choose, in a sense 
to Satan, as handing him back the spurious goods he had 
transferred to man, and so leaving Satan utterly discomfited, 
by the return to him of his own corrupt principles; in every 
way, therefore, paid—paid as a satisfaction to God, paid as an 
honouring and establishing of the divine law—yes! and paid, 
too, as properly throwing back upon Satan what was emphati- 
cally and essentially his own, and constituting at once Satan’s 
disappointment and discomfiture. 

Now all this was but “the foundation” laid, I cannot for 
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a single moment agree with you that this payment of the 
redemption money by Christ, which was finally rendered upon 
the cross when he exclaimed “It is finished!” was actually 
then and there a direct payment for you and me individually. 
I hold it was no such thing. Were I to believe in this, I 
should have no help but to conclude that my justification was 
effected when Jesus died upon the tree. But on Scripture 
principles, I cannot believe this; and on rational principles, I 
cannot believe this; and in the face of unquestioned and un- 
questionable facts, I cannot believe this. I cannot believe 
that Christ effected my justification on the cross, because 
Scripture says—Christ rose from the dead in order to our juste- 
jication; and again, that we are justified by faith only. And 
not only Scripture, but reason forbids this; for I am utterly 
unable, by any process of thought, to discover any causal re- 
lationship betwixt the death of Christ and the removal of my 
guilt. There is no such relationship. The ingenuity of man 
has been here employed, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
but it is impossible to make that to be which does not exist. 
The fact stands that we are one and all born with our guilt 
upon us; and our guilt is reckoned, and properly reckoned, 
to us: and there is one condition, and only one, in which our 
guilt is ever regarded as taken away, and that is by the 
sprinkling of the blood of Christ. The abstract fact of a sac- 
rifice having been made did not constitute our atonement, but 
the sprinkling of the blood of Christ’s atonement did. 

Now, what I say in fulfilment of the idea represented by 
the payment of atonement money is, that in every special 
case of redemption the ransom price is actually paid through 
the believer; and this is effected by the shedding of the hfe- 
blood of Christ, 7.¢., by the pouring out of the things of Christ 
into his bosom—things which the Holy Spirit hath taken 
from Him for our behoof. And who will question this in the 
face of such texts as these? “The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and of 
death:” “The blood of Christ cleanseth us from all sin:” “The 
blood of Christ shall purge your conscience from dead works :” 
“Ye were redeemed with the precious blood of Christ :” “ Christ 
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hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in His blood.” 
Surely before we can be washed in Christ’s blood, we must be 
immersed therein, and that blood must have the peculiar 
property of cleansing from sin. And we can see that the blood 
of Christ which hath this cleansing power is not, and cannot 
be, the red blood which properly belongs to the flesh ; for that 
red blood of the flesh would “profit us nothing” (seeing the 
flesh, if given to us, would “profit us nothing”), but the pre- 
cious blood which He carried with Him into the sanctuary 
above doth profit, because it doth cleanse the soul, it doth 
renew the heart, it doth bring man into harmony with God. 
And without question the outpouring of that blood is the 
redemption price of our souls. JI may have to repeat much of 
this to you before I get you to take home the doctrines which, 
as I believe, your favourite texts most abundantly confirm. 

S. It may be so; but you must permit me, at all events, to 
inflict my favourite texts upon you, for, hke Thomas, [I shall 
not believe implicitly if I find one unquestionable Scripture 
which speaks to me of Christ’s substitution in my room and 
stead. This doctrine has been propounded to me from my 
early days; it has grown with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength. The highest minds in the Church have 
explained it so, and the most distinguished and illustrious 
names have confirmed it. It cannot easily be overthrown ; 
and it does occur to me at this moment that there is a passage 
of Scripture which has not yet been alluded to which gives great 
countenance to the idea of substitution, if it do not actually 
express it—viz., 1 Tim. 1. 6, “ who gave Himself a ransom for 
all.’ I draw your attention to the term which the Apostle 
uses for “ransom.” It is not merely AvTpov, but avTidvTpov. 
I have no hesitation in saying that Avtpov itself denotes pur- 
chase from captivity, and as I have thought, implies substi- 
tution ; but here we have it with the prefix avri, the strongest 
preposition which could be found, signifying instead of, and 
therefore teaching expressly the doctrine of substitution. 

Ff, I meet you most frankly ; and I grant that if dvri have 
no other meaning than dnstead of, as implying substitution, 
there would be a seeming ground for the interpretation which 
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you deduce. But the word and the passage to which you 
draw attention, require a little more examination. In the 
first place, avt¢ in composition denotes over against, as equal 
to, or counter to. To my mind, then, the term avtirvtpov 
simply means a ransom adequate to, and therefore fulfils most 
strongly the views which I have detailed. Our English word 
antidote does, to my mind, well express the meaning of the 
word; and if so, [ accept it as expressing very much the 
views which I believe to be sound and scriptural. 

S. I find, in making reference to the lexicons, that davré in 
composition denotes not only contrariety, and reciprocalness, 
and answerableness, but substitution, as av@vtratos, a proconsul 
—that is, one that takes the place of another. 

fF, And if you do find this, am I not equally entitled to 
take up another of these meanings, and say avTiduTpov, a ran- 
som answerable to the end required ? And when you observe 
the words which follow—viz., imép wavtéy, as indicating at 
once the end in view and the olyects aimed at, the meaning of 
the passage is brought out emphatically in perfect consistency 
with other Scripture statements bearing on this important 
theme. 

S. I cannot so easily let off this passage from upholding 
the doctrine of substitution. Even granting that the word 
avtTikvtpov signifies a correspondent ransom, is not this the 
price of redemption—a price by which the captives are re- 
deemed from the enemy ? and does it not denote that kind of 
exchange in which the life of one is redeemed by the life 
of another? The idea of substitution is not new to man. 
We are informed by Cesar that the ancient Gauls practised 
human sacrifices on this remarkable principle of substitution 
(vi. § 15)—*“ The anger of the immortal gods (he says) could 
be no otherwise appeased than by paying the life of one man 
for that of another.” What is this but a corruption of the 
true tradition that the seed of the woman was to give him- 
self (¢.¢., his life) aransom for all. We know that the heathen 
world generally offered human victims. I have but to notice 
the fact in corroboration, that the Canaanites, the Moabites, 
and others, had practised the horrid rite of sacrificing their 
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own children, especially their first-born, to Moloch (2 Kings 
iii, 27 ; Micah vi. 7). 

F. And is it to be said that we are to interpret the sense 
and significance of the great central truth of Christianity by 
heathen sentiments and heathen ceremonies? The very 
attempt is, to my mind, a reducing of the elevated and ele- 
vating principles of the Word of God to a level with the de- 
eraded and degrading views of heathenism. You will excuse 
me from being at all influenced by heathen counsels. I be- 
lieve that the lower you go in the scale of humanity, the 
more likely you are to find a prevalence of the dogma of 
substitution. 

If you will go to the original Scriptures for the term 
“ransom,” you will find it in the word 155 as denoting the 
price of expiation or redemption (Ex. xxx. 12: Job xxxiil. 24) 
“ Deliver him from going down to the pit: I have found a ran- 
som,” or as it is on the margin of our Bibles, “an atonement.” 
125 was the price of life, ie. what covers it. And I uphold 
the maxim that the redemption money is in Jesus Christ, and 
comes from Him. Iam in perfect harmony with you there. 
What I demur to is, that this money was paid as a price, 
either for the world or for the redeemed, on Calvary ; and 
what I maintain is, that this money is paid in every indi- 
vidual case of redemption, and at the time of every man’s 
redemption: and so sets before us not only a harmony of the 
Word of God, but a clear case in which we can see the opera- 
tion of cause and its consequent effect. 

S. After what you have said, I need hardly mention to you 
such texts as Titus i. 14,1 Peter i. 18, Eph. i. 7-14, 1 Cor. 
vi. 20 and vil. 23, Gal. iii. 13, Rev. v. 9 and xiv. 4, for you 
will put your own complexion upon them. 

fF, My friend, if I have a complexion in theology, I believe 
it to be a complexion derived exclusively from the Word of 
God. I have, therefore, no complexion to thrust upon that 
Word, but to draw from it the complexion which essentially 
belongs to it. I might cast the retort upon you. What I 
say is, that in the Word of God there must be found the 
harmony of the divine mind; and that harmony we are to 
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seek, by a patient child-like desire to take home to our 
bosoms what God has been pleased to reveal, without in any 
way twisting or torturing words into a meaning to square 
with our own preconceived ideas. I know well what the 
prejudices of education are, and how difficult it is to get the 
better of these. I know, moreover, how very difficult it is 
for a Church to move from any landmarks which have been 
set up. It is a happiness to me, that the Church to which 
we belong has not pronounced with any exclusive emphasis 
for the doctrine of substitution, whatever opinions have been 
expressed by individual theologians; but, on the contrary, has 
very pointedly deferred the question of our justification, 
adoption, and sanctification, as depending upon, or condi- 
tioned by, our “effectual calling”—that is, our escape from 
the dominion of sin, and our installation into a state of grace. 
This being the case, all, I maintain, that the Church requires, 
is an advancement into a knowledge of the process whereby 
the death of Christ is brought to bear upon us. No person 
can properly understand that an abstract fact, such as the 
crucifixion was as a fact per se, should be our justification, 
until the very elements of our justification are given forth 
and applied to us. Now, how have we “the application of 
the redemption purchased by Christ”? How have we the 
redemption money paid over in our behalf? Not at Calvary, 
says our Church, but by the conveyance of it to us by the 
Holy Spirit. And this conveyance is notified clearly enough, 
when it is understood that all the payment which God wants 
is a death unto sin, which comes by repentance; and a life 
unto righteousness, which comes by faith. Christ first lays 
“the foundation” in His own person, and is thereby consti- 
tuted the Head of redeeming grace and power. ‘This consti- 
tution of a foundation is perfectly acceptable to God. Well, 
says Christ, let the process go through from the head to the 
members which constitute the body. We have, therefore, in 
Him for us, the avtidvtpor or antidote, in our behalf as mem- 
bers, just as there was the Avtpov fundamentally in the con- 
stitution of the Head. The vine and the branches are one, 
Having put away the enmity of the flesh, and having thereby 
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perfected the Head, He inaugurated the process of paying the 
self-same redemption price in delivering the members. He 
rose from the dead, and was received as a living Head for this 
very purpose. If the Church could but realise how it was 
in laying the foundation, the whole difficulty of atonement 
would instantly vanish. But I have to ask your pardon for 
thus deviating into what are called Church views. Let me 
say I shall be very happy to review with you the texts of 
Scripture you have referred to, or any texts from the Word 
of God. 

S. I need take up very little time with the texts I have 
referred to, as I can almost anticipate your exposition, so 
very different from what I have been accustomed to consider 
their bearing. 

fF. My dear sir, give your own genuine meaning as you 
feel they ought to have it, and let alone my exposition till 
you hear it. _ 

S. We have these words of Paul to Titus (i. 14), “Who 
gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” The Apostle here employs the verb (Autp@antat) 
in a way which connects deliverance from iniquity with the 
eift of Christ, as Himself the means or price by which the 
end is effected. The evidence of this passage is heightened, 
moreover, by the phrase “a peculiar people” (aepiovctov), 
which, by comparison with kindred passages, is seen to 
denote a purchased people, and implying that a price had 
been paid for them. We find in the Pentateuch that God 
made Israel His peculiar people, whom He redeemed out of 
the house of bondmen from the hand of Pharaoh. In proof 
of this, I would refer to Exod. xix. 5, Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, and 
xxvi. 18. I may mention that for this term “ peculiar,’ the 
LXX use the word employed by Paul in the passage quoted. 
Paul also uses another word (employed also by Peter) to 
denote the process by which the Lord acquired His Church, 
when he reminded the elders of Ephesus that it was pur- 
chased (mepterroujoato) with His own blood. Thus, then, the 
clauses of the text in Titus explain each other. The object 
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was to redeem us from all iniquity, the method was by pur- 
chase, the price paid down in making the purchase was Him- 
self. It has been said that this passage will tolerate no 
interpretation but that of the substitution of Christ under 
man’s deserved ills, which may well be contemplated as a 
state of terrible bondage. 

fF. Perhaps it might be well that I should notice your 
exposition of Titus ii. 14, before you pass on to the rest of 
your texts. The passage simply rendered stands thus: “ Who 
gave Himself in our behalf THAT (fa with the subjunctive 
IN ORDER TO, TO THE END THAT something might come to 
pass)—THAT He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
to Himself a people, as specially His own, zealous of good 
works.” I call your attention, first, to the phrase b7rép 7uar, 
which, by the way, is all but the universal phrase in the 
many passages which speak of redemption for us. The 
simple meaning is that Christ gave Himself with a view to our 
redemption. Had He not done so, He could have had no power 
or prerogative of redeeming. Were the dogma of substitution 
a sound one, upon your own principles, Christ’s elect, who are 
presently alive, ought now to be perfectly redeemed in body 
and soul; for His work was “a finished work.” But is it 
so? You and I, it is to be hoped, are now in process of being 
redeemed by the application of His blood, in that we are 
dying to sin and living to righteousness; but are our bodies 
redeemed? Does Scripture say that our bodies are yet 
redeemed? Does not Paul emphatically postpone the re- 
demption of our bodies, when he says that we, “which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption—to wit, the redemption, of 
our body.” On Scripture principles we have not yet come to 
experience complete redemption. Christ Himself says, “When 
the Son of Man shall come in a cloud, with power and great 
glory, then look up, and lift up your heads; for your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh.” And can anything be clearer than the 
words of Paul to the Ephesians, “After ye. belveved, ye were 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest 
of our inheritance, wnt the redemption of the purchased pos- 
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session”? And again: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed to the day of redemption” (Rom. viii. 23, 
Luke xxi. 28, Eph. i. 14, iv. 30). There is no truth more 
Scripturally certain, and assuredly there is none dearer to my 
mind than this, that “there is redemption in Christ Jesus” 
(Rom. ii. 24); and that when we are planted in Christ, 
“we have redemption through His blood” (Eph. i. 7, Gal. 1. 
14); but that the redemption was lterally accomplished on 
Calvary for those individually, who shall be saved, is contrary 
to the 'whole tenor of the Word of God, as well as in the 
teeth of universal experience. Only think, what is redemp- 
tion, and from what we are redeemed, and you must agree in 
what I say. Redemption simply means deliverance from the 
bondage of sin. This was the direct purpose for which Christ 
came, and He was placed in the position to effect this pur- 
pose in us, only after He had practically effected it in His own 
body. There can be no question, I think, that we are re- 
deemed only by the application of Christ crucified to us—that 
is, When we are ourselves crucified to sin, by the sprinkling 
of His precious blood, which blood is said to “purge our 
conscience from dead works,” and to “wash our bodies,” as 
“with pure water.” | 

S. But does not the Apostle Paul use the past tense and 
say, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us”? (Gal. ii. 13). And does not 
the Apostle Peter say, “ Ye were redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot” ? (1 Peter i.19). And does not the Apostle John give 
forth the song of the redeemed in these words: “ Worthy art 
Thou: for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood” ? (Rev. v. 9). How, I ask, could these expressions be 
employed if the fact of redemption had not been veritably 
accomplished for them by the sacrifice of Christ ? 

fF. It is to me amazing that you do not at once perceive 
that if persons feel that they have been in their souls redeemed 
by Christ, surely they ought to be allowed to say so. Surely, 
if you or I feel that, by the grace of God, we have got the 
victory over some besetting sin, and that we owe this victory 
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to “the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus” lodged in 
our souls, we may be allowed to say Christ hath redeemed us 
therefrom. And why should not the redeemed of the Lord 
give Him the praise to whom alone it is due? Every one of 
the passages which you have quoted go to confirm most 
minutely all I have said as to the post factwm character 
of our redemption. True it is, that when Christ is spoken of 
as our Representative, we are thought to be spoken of as 
being “7m Him,” not simply because He carried and bore our 
humanity, but because He is regarded as representing us. 
And this, I apprehend, confounds many an interpreter of 
Scripture, who hereby thinks that the redemption which He 
actually accomplished for that humanity which He bore, 
means a redemption for the elect children of God, and 
consequently and of necessity a substitution of Christ in 
their stead. But to be “in Christ” means to be ingrafted 
into Him, as a branch into the stem. 

S. I confess I should like to say a few words on Christ 
as our Lepresentatwe, so I shall not now go into that feature 
of the great question before us. But I am not satisfied 
that you have met the argument I presented from Titus 
i. 14. 

fF. Possibly not. What is wanting? 

S. I pointed out that the object therein stated was to 
redeem,—that the method was by purchase, and that the 
price paid down was Himself. Have you met these points ? 

fF. I take them as you present them. There can be no 
question as to the object. I thought I had said enough on 
that score. By the object I understand the purpose to be 
fulfilled for which Christ gave Himself. Christ gave Him- 
self for a purpose. That purpose is said to be, that He might 
redeem us; and observe, further, that He might redeem us 
Jrom all imquity. Christ could not redeem us from iniquity 
before we had contracted iniquity—that is, before we were 
born; nor could He redeem us from iniquity by the very 
act of personal sacrifice, seeing that sacrifice, In the very 
nature of things, could not of itself touch our iniquity, which 
at the time had no existence. But Christ gave Himself in 
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our behalf, that He might qualify Himself to be our Re- 
deemer. Apart from His sacrifice, Christ could not have 
been our Redeemer. Then was He “made perfect” as our 
Redeemer; and when “made perfect, He became the Author 
of eternal salvation to all them that obey Him.” So much 
for the redemption. 

I come now to what you have said about the method of 
redemption. You say that the words, “purify unto Himself 
a peculiar people,” means “a purchased people”; and you 
would insinuate that a covenant was made betwixt the 
Father and the Son, that, in virtue of Christ’s sacrifice, a 
certain definite number were thereby purchased by Christ, 
to be the objects of redemption. Then by the term substitu- 
tion you mean purchase—that this purchase made them to 
belong to Christ as His own, and thereafter that He wrought 
effectually with them by redeeming them from wrath and by 
redeeming them from sin. See what you imply by all this. 
First, you institute two kinds of redemption—one from the 
wrath of God, and one from the dominion of sin; whereas 
in Scripture there is but one kind of redemption only— 
namely, redemption from wuiquity ; for if iniquity be taken 
away, the very cause of God’s wrath is taken away. Hence 
redemption from sin involves redemption from wrath; and 
as to purchase, I grant you freely and frankly that Christ by 
His sacrifice purchased the power of redemption—that is, He 
acquired the privilege of being the Redeemer; and beyond 
this the text in question does not go. The term srepsovctov 
in the text simply means property laid wp as one’s own; 
hence Adov meptovccov is simply one’s own people. It is true 
that our translation represents Peter as saying, “Ye are a 
holy nation, a peculiar people,” when another word is used— 
viz., mTepimoinow, Which simply denotes acquisition, as, for 
instance, “God hath not placed us for wrath, but for the 
acquisition of salvation” (1 Thes. v. 9); and again, “The Holy 
Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance, in 
order to the redemption of His acquisition for the praise of 
His glory” (Eph.i. 14). Christ acquired the world—not from 
the devil, who had usurped the dominion of it, and who ruled 
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as the Prince of darkness—but from the Father, to whom it 
properly belonged. And He acquired it, as the gift of the 
Father to Himself, so soon as He was able to take charge of 
it, In rescuing it from the hands of Satan; and this very 
acquisition lay in the fact, that Christ being permitted to lay 
hold of what is man’s, He acceptably presented Himself as 
man’s representative to God. The argument les simply in this, 
that if Christ became actually the regenerator of one human 
personality, and so was peculiar as the Son of God, He might 
be also of another and another, and in every case, by paying 
the price of redemption—which price consisted in the sacrifice 
of sin—and so in making many to be a peculiar people. And 
this accords with your references to the Old Testament, where 
redemption is spoken of as a deliverance from the bondage of a 
foreign yoke, and introduction into the service of God. “The 
Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto 
Himself, above all people that are upon the face of the 
earth. . . . The Lord brought you out with a mighty hand, 
and redeemed you out of the house of bondmen, from the 
hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt” (Deut. vii. 6). 

S. I do not dispute the fact that we are sinners, and of 
course I do not mean that the redemption procured for us by 
Christ, as our substitute, is intended to question this; but 
what I say is this, that in the eye of the omniscient God, who 
knows all His creatures from the foundation of the world, 
Christ stood as the representative of His people, and paid the 
price for them. And in process of time all this had its mani- 
festation in their actual history, in as far as what Christ paid 
to the Father on their account, was then imputed to them— 
that is, reckoned to their account, in virtue of which imputa- 
tion they were regarded, or are regarded, as righteous ; not for 
the sake of any righteousness in them, nor for the sake of any 
righteousness supposed to be infused into them, but only for 
the sake of the righteousness of Christ, and found exclusively 
in the bosom of Christ alone. In this way I have always 
thought that Christ satisfied the Father; and so the Father 
became a reconciled God, for the sake of that righteousness 
rendered, which alone can purchase a place in heaven. More- 
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over, I have always thought that, as Christ did not require to 
render this righteousness on His own account, there is thus 
an endless store of it, which He rendered in our room and 
stead ; and all for our salvation. And while I am thus giving 
what appears to me (and I think it is the scheme of thought 
laid down by the Church) as the rationale of our redemption, 
I may as well refer to some of the remaining texts of Scrip- 
ture which have been noticed as bearing out this view. 

In the text from 1 Peter i. 18, 19, the blood of Christ is 
what the silver and the gold are in buying off a slave; and 
as the money-payment stood in the stead of the captive’s 
bondage, so Christ’s blood stands instead of our suffering of 
death. It is to be noted further, that this blood of Christ is 
represented “as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
How, according to your theory, could that be said, if Christ 
literally had in His body the sin of our carnal nature? His 
blood in that case must have been the blood of sin, and not 
of a lamb without blemish. Can it be, then, that the ransom 
which Christ rendered is otherwise than substitution ? 

F. I do hope you are not to go on to a consideration of 
other texts, otherwise I shall lose more than the half of what 
you have said. Let me reply to your representation of the 
Church’s theory of atonement. You begin by representing 
the atonement as a payment beforehand, in that Christ’s sacri- 
fice was a ransom rendered to the capacious mind of Omnis- 
clence, as overtaking the sins of the elect for all time within 
its wide embrace. This is a very unsatisfactory complexion 
of the question, in as far as it places the materials of atone- 
ment utterly beyond our reach, and any analysis of atonement 
outside of all human range. Therefore, to attempt an exposi- 
tion of atonement on a ground utterly unknown and unknow- 
able by us, is to defeat in lamine any possible explanations of 
the process. What can we tell about the number of the elect, 
or the sum total of the sins of the elect? And what can we 
tell of the breadth of Christ’s sacrifice in such circumstances, 
as meeting the area of the required price? And what can we 
tell of the application of the price in meeting the precise 
demand? The whole is referred to the mind of God, and 
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this in such a way, too, that it is utterly impossible for us to 
justify the ways of God to man. Moreover, if we fall back 
on the meaning of the word atonement, as the taking away 
of the offence, the scheme you set forth has no consistency, no 
coherence, no cogency, in as far as sins are not in point of 
fact taken away till men repent and forsake their sins. You 
say that in process of time the manifestation of Christ’s sub- 
stitutionary ransom comes to be proved by the godly heart 
and life of Christ’s people. But you know, as well as I do, 
that every man that is born into the world is born under sin, 
and that his sin is assaulted successfully only by the Spirit 
that condemns the world of sin. How much simpler, then, to 
account all this as the sprinkling of the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot. You 
will allow that when Christ was “sanctified” and “ made per- 
fect,’ the devil came and found nothing of himself, nothing 
of his work on man, as remaining in Him: Christ finished 
and perfected the work given Him to do; and in token of 
this the grave could not hold Him. 

And when He ascended to the skies, He appeared there as 
“a Lamb that had been slain”; and He appeared, too, in all 
respects absolutely as “a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot.’ When, therefore, the lfe-blood of that Lamb, which 
has been shed forth for our spiritual animation, is conveyed 
to us, truly may we say that thus the ransom-price is paid 
whereby our redemption is effected. 

I am sorry to have to repeat and re-repeat this so often, but 
I am forced to it by your constant recurrence to the substitu- 
tion theory. I am obliged, then, to hold that your rationale 
of redemption can only be compared to a sieve which -will 
hold no water. It is not only no explanation, but it posits 
principles which defy explanation. It is no satisfaction to me 
to be told that the Church’s theory has been expounded 
pretty much in accordance with the line of argument which 
you have adopted. I have only to say that it is possible for 
me to take up the Church’s principles, and exhibit in connec- 
tion with these a way which, to me, is at once Scriptural and 
scientific. But I am keeping you from the other texts of 
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Scripture which you were to produce as favouring a ransom 
which implied substitution. 

S. For my part, I do not yet see how you can get rid of 
foreknowledge in the question of Christ’s atonement; but as 
it is a wide subject and deep, I forbear entering upon it. I 
might have turned to Eph. i. 7-14, where reference is made to 
the “purchased possession,” but as you have yourself dis- 
cussed these terms, I shall pass it over, and come to 1 Cor. 
vi. 20, and vil. 23: “For ye are bought with a price: there- 
fore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are 
God’s.” And again, “ Ye are bought with a price; be not ye 
the servants of men.” Here a price is mentioned, therefore 
a person paying it is implied; and in that case the payment 
must be vicarious. Observe, it is not heaven that is said 
to be purchased, but persons. Christ hath redeemed us. It 
is we who are released from captivity by the Surety paying 
down His own life for us. Christ hath bought ws. 

F. IT admit all this as strongly as you can do. I first ask 
you what is the meaning of the word bought ? and second, by 
what process are we bought? You will not dispute this, that 
when an object is bought, it changes masters—it is transferred 
from a former owner to another proprietor; and the person 
who buys pays aprice. Weare the objects purchased. Christ 
is the purchaser, and Christ pays the purchase price. And 
as I have said before, Christ not only gives back to Satan his 
own spurious coin, in that He takes away the image and 
superscription of Satan, but He gives to the Lord the coin 
which satisfies God, in as far as it contains the impress of His 
own character. 

S. The views you express seem certainly to give God all 
the glory, and Christ all the honour attending our salvation, 
which would make them less difficult of acceptance if found 
in general harmony with the Word of God. 

F. Let me say that, duly considered, these views avoid the 
Scylla of Arminianism on the one hand, and the Charybdis 
of Calvinism on the other hand. 

S. What do you mean ? 

fF, I mean that the rock of offence pertaining to Arminian- 
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ism is the dogma, that fallen man can do something in meet- 
ing, and, so to speak, seconding the arrangements of God for 
our salvation, And the whirlpool of Calvinism is, that man 
has no portion and no share in the process of working out his 
salvation, but that salvation is objectively wrought out for 
him, and is abstractly accounted to him, irrespective of any 
subjective conditions on man’s part. Both of these extremes 
I believe to be erroneous. 

S. Do you, then, abjure the doctrines of Calvin ? 

F, Many of the doctrines of Calvin I believe to be in per- 
fect harmony with the Word of God; but there are ex- 
crescences which no true student of Scripture can swallow. 
And I am sure that some of the excrescences I refer to are 
not held by the Church. 

S. If it be not travelling out of the way too far, I should 
like to hear how you steer clear of Arminianism on the 
one hand, and the so-called excrescences of Calvinism on the 
other ? 

F. I would briefly say that fallen man can never come to 
God of himself—that is, until God first comes to him; that 
God first comes to man, regarded as a sinner, and having the 
law of wrath upon him as against sin; and that it is only 
when the application of the law of wrath against sin is 
brought to bear upon the sinner, and his danger is thereby 
made known to him, that he thinks or can think of fleeing 
from it, and only then, therefore, that he can cry out “ What 
shall I do to be saved?” And it is only then, as labouring 
under a sense of his guilt, that his heart can be opened to 
recewe the offers of Jesus Christ. This receiving is but 
another name for faith; and it is obvious that it comes 
through conviction of sin, which is truly but another name 
for repentance. In this way both repentance and faith are 
seen to be “saving graces” operative in us, and they both 
come through the interposition of God alone. So far against 
Arminianism. 

And now as regards that view of Calvinism, which makes 
everything pertaining to our salvation purely objective to 
us (and this is what the dogma of substitution, against which 
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I am contending, greatly encourages), I have to say that this is 
not the view of the Church to which you as well as I belong, 
in that the Church makes our justification, adoption, and 
sanctification depend on “ effectual calling,” as I have already 
noticed. The Church assuredly makes our salvation depend- 
ent upon a moral change wrought im us,—that moral change 
being a conviction of sin and misery, a knowledge of Christ, 
a renewal of the will, and an embracing of Christ as our 
Redeemer. There is a relationship betwixt all this and what 
we have been discussing, because it is the sprinkling of the 
blood of Christ, which alone constitutes the application of the 
healing medicine for the destruction of sin. But I should 
like to say that there is a misunderstanding about the moral 
change wrought in us as something which in itself contains 
no atonement. I maintain that here there is the real essence 
of atonement, in as far as there is the putting away of sin, 
which is an abomination to God, and the inbringing of right- 
cousness, Which constitutes acceptance with God—in other 
word, the recovery of man to be in harmony with God. 

S. I feel that we must come to a close for the present, 
hence I am almost unwilling to quote other passages of Scrip- 
ture after what I have heard. However, allow me to refer to 
one which I think has been already so far noticed (Gal. iii. 13), 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.” It is literally “Christ hath purchased 
us”—hath bought us from under the curse—not by material 
money, not by instructing us, not by exemplary morality, not 
by manifest sympathy, but “by becoming a curse for us.” 
His putting Himself under the curse was the payment by 
which He bought ws off from being under the curse of the 
law. He became a curse instead of us—that is, a substitute 
to prevent our being cursed. 

F. I do not dispute much of what you are saying; but, 
excuse me, I am somewhat doubtful if you apprehend what is 
denoted by “Christ becoming a curse for us.” In the first 
place, I must remind you that the universal tzép 7pudv is the 
term employed, and not avré, which alone could possibly indi- 
cate substitution; and davri, as I have shown, does not do so 
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invariably ; but t7rép, as I have already pointed out, expresses 
a purpose or end in view, as something ultimately to be effected 
by a present process, and does not certainly imply substitu- 
tion. And if you look narrowly at the passage, and read on, 
you will find the very purpose for which Christ became a 
curse for us most unambiguously expressed in these words— 
viz., “ That the blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ, and that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith.” So far, then, for the 
vmép, as expressive of the intent for which Christ became a 
curse. 

Now, what was this condition of “curse” which Christ 
submitted to? You tell me it was the penal endurances 
which, as substituted for us, He underwent for our sin. 
I maintain it was no such thing. I go deeper than this, 
and say that it was our sin-smitten humanity which was 
under a curse: hence the assumption of the body of our sin 
placed Him under the curse. Yes: it was the assumption 
of our body of sinful flesh that placed Christ “under the 
law.” This, and nothing but this, gave occasion to make 
Christ amenable to the curse of the law. The law pro- 
nounced death upon sin: Christ suffered the death due for 
sin in all the profoundness of its meaning. The law was 
satisfied, the law was honoured, full atonement was made 
to the law. I know the argumentation usually employed 
here. You say that Christ’s suffering was of a penal nature 
in relation to owr sin—that He suffered for owr breach of the 
law—and that in the eye of Himself and of the Father, His 
sufferings stood in a direct judicial relation to our sin as 
objective to Him; and so He became the curse, as implying 
that He was punished in our stead. But if you will under- 
stand it, hear me: The end or olject of God, in Christ’s 
becoming a curse, was not punishment. God has no pleasure 
in punishment—no pleasure in the death of sinners, torture 
them how you may. Nay, torturing for its own sake, is 
wholly foreign to the nature of God, and abhorrent to His 
very being. All creation indicates the beneficent and loving 
character of God, and shows the supreme desire of His char- 
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acter to’ be happiness for His creatures. The end, therefore, 
of God.in making Christ a curse, was to put away sin; for 
that was the abhorrent thing which ruined the fair face of 
His creation: hence sin must be put away, whatever the 
expense. God had done all that could be done for its abolish- 
ment, by sending preachers among men and warning them ; 
all that could be done, by choosing one family for special 
_ teaching; but nothing was effectual to fulfil this end, and 
therefore He consented that His own Son should be made 
a curse “by sending Him in the sameness of our sinful flesh, 
and as touching sin, condemning sin in the flesh.” That 
Christ endured a fearful penalty in so doing is acknow- 
ledged ; but unquestionably the penalty of suffering, as such, 
was no satisfaction to God, for that was only the inevitable 
crush through which Christ must pass in order to fulfil His 
end—viz., the abrogation of sin. 

S. Methinks you say much that has a sound ring in it, as 
in harmony with Scripture. But, excuse me, I have always 
recoiled at the thought of the pure and perfect Son of God 
being properly “made sin”; but I might, perhaps, on the 
same plea, as much recoil from that which I cannot escape— 
viz., the fact of the same pure being suffering on account of 
sin. I have, however, very much yet to advance in behalf of 
the doctrine of substitution; and for the present I must 
reserve my mind for a conjunct view of the whole argument. 
I had one more text, and only one, but you have anticipated 
me so far in touching on it. It is that of Rev. v. 9 and 
xiv. 4, where Christ in heaven is spoken of as a “Lamb that 
had been slain;” and the song of the redeemed, exclaiming, 
“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood.” I need not, however, minutely go over this; for you 
have given me your views of Christ’s blood, as being the 
blood of His living spirit-being, which He took with Him, as 
now endowed with a spiritual body, into the most holy place of 
the inner sanctuary of God, and not the blood which belongs 
to the flesh properly so-called, and which, Christ says, “ pro- 
fiteth nothing” were we to partake of it. This, I confess, 
is a distinction which I have not heretofore heard introduced. 
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The view, I acknowledge, seems to derive countenance from 
Scripture, first, from the fact that in the New Testament it is 
called “the blood of God”; and second, from the fact that in 
the Old Testament the blood of the sin-offering, which, being 
“the blood of sin,” was poured out that sin might no longer 
live; and when no longer living, as the blood of the flesh, it 
was afterwards accounted most sacred and precious, in that 
it became sanctifying blood, and was employed to sprinkle 
the things of the temple and the people of the congregation. 
I acknowledge to you that such a change in the blood seemed 
to me always a remarkable phenomenon in the Old Testament 
economy ; and its exposition would appear to be found only 
in the person of Jesus Christ, whose blood, after He was slain, 
became “the precious blood of Christ,’ as the cleansing power 
of God for the soul. 

But why not regard all this as for the purpose of sanctifi- 
cation? I am not satisfied that fundamentally the true 
sacrificial aspect of Christ’s death had other than a substitu- 
tionary character, which laid the foundation of reconciling 
God in order to the adoption of His elect: I believe that in 
this way the Church was purchased—that in this way God 
gave up to Christ, as a virtually redeemed people, those whom 
Christ had simply to operate upon, in order to their being 
fitted for heaven. And hence the saints, looking simply to the 
achievement of Christ on the cross, sing to him and say, “ Zhou 
hast redeemed us.” 

F. I ought to be and am much gratified by the admissions 
which you have made: nor do I despair that you will yet 
make more admissions. I think I can enter into your dif- 
ficulties. They are of two sorts. You think there are yet 
other, if not many, passages of Scripture which favour the 
idea of substitution, while you also in some degree stand as 
bound over to those authorities who have concluded for sub- 
stitution; and on the other hand, you would like to canvass 
more thoroughly the grounds on which I rest my plea for 
what I call, and what the Church calls, “the application” of 
Christ’s redemption. I have gone through the ordeal of such 
a trial as that which I now refer to; and being conscious that 
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faith is of true value only when it rests on solid convictions, I 
trust you will search the foundations well, and cleave to the 
truth. We are told “to prove all things,” and to “hold fast 
by that which is good.” We may get an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the principles of election on which your doctrine of 
substitution is founded. I believe as well as you in the 
doctrine of election, and I think I can trace its characteristics 
as in perfect harmony with the Word of God, and in entire 
accordance with the principles of our rational nature; but it is 
too large a subject to take up under this head and at this stage 
of our discussion. I have already referred to Christ as “the 
Lamb slain,” and to His appearing in heaven as the Lamb 
slain, and to the song of the redeemed, “ Thou hast redeemed 
(or purchased) us to God by Thy blood.” What other could 
they say upon the views which I entertain? And what other 
exclamation can we ourselves make? I point out to you the 
very grievous mistake that we make as touching the blood of 
Christ. You make it “the blood of the flesh.” The blood of 
the flesh is that which feedeth or nourisheth the flesh, and as 
being the very life and support of the flesh—as that, in short, 
which goes to keep up the tabernacle of the flesh, and which 
must be regarded as one with the flesh. But what says our 
Lord? “the flesh profiteth nothing:” “it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth.” Oh, it is strange that we fail, as we do fail, to 
see the spiritual character of that dispensation under which 
we live! and yet we constantly refer to the material blood of 
Christ’s body as the source of our atonement. There can be 
no greater mistake. This view neither harmonises with Scrip- 
ture nor at all accords with the typical illustrations which the 
sin-offerings presented. They taught, as you know, that the 
sprinkling of the blood brought atonement; and this because, 
very emphatically, we are told that the blood of the sin-offer- 
ings became sacred for this purpose. The dispensation of 
Moses was a carnal dispensation, imparting spiritual instruc- 
tion. We are come to the spiritual dispensation speaking 
clearly to us, and we say “it is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing;” and I affirm that this quickening 
spirit 1s neither more nor less than the blood of Christ, which 
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is the blood of God, shed forth upon us for our redemption— 
that is, for our deliverance from sin. The flesh must die: 
that is the maxim of the New Testament, because the flesh 
is the foundation of the carnal man; and the carnal man 
betokens the dominion of the flesh in the soul, and con- 
sequently the prevalence of carnal desires, to the exclusion of 
moral and spiritual life. And Christ was an indication of this 
death of sin in its most absolute form; for He was “put to 
death in the flesh,’ and the blood of the flesh, therefore, was 
poured out. But if He was put to death in the carnal, He 
was quickened in the spiritual: that is, other and new blood 
was supplied,—that which alone constitutes “the precious 
blood of Christ,’—that which He took with Him into the 
Holy of Holes in heaven—that which He now sheds forth 
upon us for our redemption. Thus it is that Christ fulfils the 
ereat end for which He came into the world—viz., to “ save 
His people from their sins.” Ifyou and I could only be saved 
from our sins, there is no suffering of a penalty hereafter on 
account of them; for the law of righteousness is honoured in 
our being no longer under the law of sin, and the law of God 
is satisfied when we are “turned from darkness to hght, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.” 

S. I have listened carefully to all you have said, and think 
that there are even more difficulties than those you have 
mentioned to my readily embracing the views which you 
have propounded; and not amongst the least is that with 
which you now close, in which you intimate that the mere 
change which is effected upon us, by the grace of God operat- 
ing in us, constitutes our atonement to the law of God and a 
full satisfaction to divine justice. But we must have this 
through hand on a future day. 

F, With all my heart. To what department of thought on 
this grand subject shall our attention next be directed ? 

S. It strikes me that to consider Christ more particularly 
as our Lepresentatwe should properly follow a consideration of 

Christ as our Lansom. 
_ F. Iam quite agreeable. You have only to give me notice 
of our next meeting. 


DIALOGUE IV. 


ON THE QUESTION, IS SUBSTITUTION IMPLIED BY REGARDING 
CHRIST AS OUR REPRESENTATIVE ? 


S. We are to-day to discuss the question of Christ as our 
representative ; and in so doing, to consider how far this rela- 
tionship in which He stood to us, and still stands to us, im- 
plies the doctrine of substitution. I shall come to the ques- 
tion immediately ; but allow me to say, that since I met with 
you last, I have been thinking over some part of our former 
discussion, and it has occurred to me that the idea of a ran- 
som price, paid by the self-sacrifice of Christ, supplies by far 
the most appropriate key to that class of passages which speak 
of the Redeemer as given for us, given for our sins, given for 
our salvation. Although the word to give (dé6wpc) commonly 
denotes bestowment, it sometimes signifies to give by way of 
exchange or payment, as when our Lord says, “ What shall a 
man give wm exchange for his soul?” Something of the same 
thought is present also in the captious question of the Phari- 
sees, “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ceesar or not?” Again, 
in the proposal of the householder to the labourers, “ What- 
ever is right I will give you”; and so in the words of the 
good Samaritan, “ He took out twopence, and gave them to the 
host.” Now when Christ is said to “gwe His life a ransom 
for many,” and that He “ gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity,” is not the sense of substitution 
implied? It looks to me very like it. And is not this sense 
largely corroborated by other passages? For instance, the 
parents of Jesus brought Him to Jerusalem to “ offer (a.¢., to 
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give) a sacrifice according to that which was said in the law.” 
Again, our Lord says, “ The bread which I will give is My flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.” To give His flesh 
(and this is associated with His blood) seems to me to admit 
of no explanation but one—viz., that He would part with His 
life im order to save our life. For us to eat His flesh and to 
drink His blood, is to appropriate by faith the saving benefit 
of His death. Loss of life was owr due: well, we are deliv- 
ered therefrom by the loss of His life. He takes our place 
in death, and so liberates us. Was not the payment of an 
inestimable price to the just demands of supreme law, the 
free-will ransom for our redemption? Here we have the full 
significancy of the words of our Lord opened up, when He 
says, “this is My body, which is given for you”; Christ “gave 
Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us”; “God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son”; and 
so on. 

Another form of the verb (arapadiéwpc) admits of a similar 
consideration. It generally means to deliver up, as when the 
traitor delivered Him to the Scribes and Pharisees, and these 
delwered Him to Pilate, and he, again, delwered Him to the 
soldiers to be crucified. And now for a higher end, we are 
told that He “hath loved us, and gwen (ae, delivered up) 
Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet- 
smelling savour.” If, then, Christ was a ransom or a sacrifice 
in our stead, how luminous and how precious become the 
Scriptures, which affirm that “Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave Himself for it,’ that He “loved me and gave Him- 
self for me,” that He was “ delivered (given up) for our offences, 
and raised again for our justification,” that “God spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us.” I have only now 
to say, that unless it be kept in mind how thoroughly the 
thought of vicarious payment pervades the conception of 
Christianity, no satisfactory construction can be put upon the 
close connection set forth betwixt the shedding of Christ’s 
own blood” and His “obtaining eternal redemption for us.” 
Such phrases as “redemption through His blood,” “the re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus,” “the day of redemption,’ 
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“the redemption of the body,” “redeemed from the earth,” 
“redeemed from among men,” may be called undesigned coin- 
cidences, confirming the testimony of the more explicit state- 
ments that man’s deliverance from death is due to the giving 
wp of Christ’s own life in the stead of man. 

F’, Mr Staywell, you have appeared this morning as much 
as ever brimful of the dogma, or doctrine (if you like to call 
it so) of substitution; nor have I the slightest objection, pro- 
vided you will really produce something new — something 
which has not been already discussed—something from the 
Word of God which has not been already adverted to, and as 
I had thought, sufficiently enlarged on and expounded. One 
thing I do dislike, and that is too frequent repetition, without 
the intermixture of a single argument, so far as I can see, 
that you have not already advanced. Moreover, I think I 
can perceive that you are labouring under considerable con- 
fusion of thought, in that you are endeavouring to make out 
what your argument, after all, allows to be a case of the 
application of Christ’s redemption to us to be a case of swhste- 
tution. It gives me no pleasure to reiterate what you have 
taken no steps to refute, how, first of all, Christ took on 
Him what is ours, that we might obtain from Him what is 
His; and that the process of His taking what is owrs lay in 
the fact of His incarnation—that is, in the partaking of the 
body of our flesh, which He “ sanctified” and “ made perfect,” 
or in other words, “ redeemed”; and further, that the process 
of our taking what is His les in the fact of our exercising 
faith, so that we thereby partake of His grace, and are en- 
riched and renewed thereby, and so are made heirs of the 
righteousness which cometh to us by faith. I cannot repeat 
and re-repeat to you that Christ, having shared our flesh and 
blood, about which there should be no dispute, had the crav- 
ings of that flesh and blood, as fed and humoured by the 
world, on which its life depends; and that, as these cravings 
formed the demands (the dogmata) whereby the soul of 
ordinary man is carried along and governed, Christ had to 
destroy and abolish these cravings, which He was able to do 
by the eternal Spirit, with which He was invested, and 
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through which He was put to death in the flesh, and made 
an offering of a sweet savour unto God. I say with the 
Apostle, “a sweet savour,” not because that offering in- 
volved suffering, which was no satisfaction unto God, but 
because it involved the putting away of sin, as the offensive 
thing which had to be removed. In this way I have shown 
(and it is all-important to see how this is effected) that 
Christ “laid that foundation other than which no man can 
lay.” 

If you understand what I say in all this, it will remove 
for ever such foolish and merely tiresome questions as to 
whether God could have taken another plan of procuring our 
redemption. There was but one plan; there is but one plan ; 
and that plan is just the converse of the process whereby sin 
entered into man. As the Holy Spirit in the heart was first 
removed by the subtlety of Satan, and a way thereby cleared 
for the flesh becoming a transgressor, and for the transmission 
of sin from the flesh, and this, to secure the dominion of the 
flesh in the soul, and thereby to make men carnal; so the 
carnal influence has now, in the first place, to be dislodged 
from the soul, which is effected only by the application of the 
terrors of the law, a process under which there is commonly 
what is termed repentance, whereby the soul is loosened from 
the hold of sin, and so room is provided for the entrance of 
the principles of the divine life, which entrance of divine 
principles is obtained by what is called the operation of faith. 
And all this takes place by a process precisely analogous to 
that which took place in Jesus Christ; for we have from 
Christ the gift of the Spirit, by which we are enabled to 
undergo this transformation, which gift is indeed the life- 
blood of His being, even as He Himself had “the blood of 
God” in His own being, as the power by which He acted. 
If you can understand all this, and only take home all this 
to your head. and heart, you will have, I think, a better key 
for the understanding of Christ’s atonement, and for the 
application of Christ’s atonement, and for the exposition and 
natural interpretation and full harmonisation of all Scripture 
on the great question of Christ’s atonement, than that which 
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is muddled by a hundred difficulties, on the plea that Christ 
in His sacrifice was substituted in our room and in exchange 
for us. Such exchange never existed. And nothing tells 
more abundantly against it than the simple fact that, till we 
are converted, we are one and all in our sins; that our sins 
are ours, that our sins are ascribed to us, and that until these 
sins are taken away and forgiven, we shall have to answer 
for them, and they will be chargeable upon us. At every 
point I find disharmony with the whole tone and tenor of 
Scripture by the adoption of the theory of substitution. I 
find also what is to me dishonouring to God, incomprehen- 
sible to man, and having the dreadful tendency to send man 
into the dormitory of a false peace, in that he thus depends 
on the substitution of Christ for him, while yet he has no ap- 
plication to him of the redemption procured by Christ. 

I cannot, of course, illustrate these particulars unless by 
running away from the object for which we are now met; 
but I speak thus strongly against substitution, as you, to my 
surprise, have come forth this morning so boldly in its favour. 
But lest you should for a moment suppose that I shirk any 
legitimate argument that can be advanced in favour of sub- 
stitution, let me advert to what you have brought forward. 
I cordially allow that Christ performed a twofold function, 
in that He was, on the one hand, the Priest sacrificing the 
victim, and that He was, on the other hand, the Victem that 
had to be sacrificed. And I may here state, what is too little 
adverted to, that “He hath made ws priests to God” in hke 
manner. In both cases, the priestly office and the victim 
slain are the same. In neither case can the priestly office be 
fulfilled but by the presence and the power of the Holy Ghost 
in the soul, as thereby thrusting back and repudiating sm— 
sin as it comes from the behests of the flesh; and in neither 
case can the victim for sacrifice be present, unless there be 
the body of sin, with its impulses on the soul, and its ten- 
dency to influence the soul—to carry away the soul by the 
power and impetuosity of its desires and appetites. Hence 
the flesh is in Scripture always spoken of as the source of our 
sin primordially, and the body of the flesh, as properly the 
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victim which must be crucified with Christ. Hence the ex- 
hortation of Paul, that we should “present our bodies as liv- 
ing sacrifices to God,” even as Paul himself “kept his body 
under, and brought it into subjection”; and as Peter says, 
“They that have suffered in the flesh (as crucifying the 
sins of the flesh) are free from sin.” Christ “suffered in the 
flesh »—Christ “was put to death in the flesh ”—because He 
thereby “ put away the enmity in His flesh”; and He thereby 
“ sanctified Himself,” and “ condemned sin in the flesh.” And 
what was all this but the redemption of that body which 
was the root of human sin, and consequently the annulment 
of that which is the sin of man,—that whereby the soul of 
man is stained, and consequently that whereby the world is 
corrupted ? 

Now you speak of Christ “giving Himself a ransom for 
many”; and you wish to make the word give to be very 
emphatic, as meaning giving in exchange, when you quote 
Matt. xvi. 26, where our Lord asks, “ What shall a man give 
in exchange (as an equivalent) for his soul?” It does sur- 
prise me that you should appeal to the word give as having 
any other meaning than what it simply implies—viz., bestow. 
Of course there must be a modification of the meaning, accord- 
ing to the kind of object that is given. For example, when 
a sacrifice is given, it is said to be offered or presented ; if a 
favour or benefit is given to a person, it is said to be granted 
or permitted ; if an object is given to his care, it is said to be 
committed to him, or put into his hands; or if one gives him- 
self to the fulfilment of a purpose, he is said to consecrate or 
devote himself thereto, And here I may quote 2 Cor. vii. 5, 
where the members of the Churches of Macedonia are said 
to have devoted themselves to the Lord; and Gal. i. 4, where 
Christ is said to have devoted Himself to death for our sins— 
the verb being followed by the preposition zrépu, as pointing to 
the object on account of which He suffered. I must not go 
farther in exposition of the verb (dé6wpe) gwe. I would only 
call your attention to the simple fact, that there is no shadow 
of meaning, in the shape of exchange, such as you put upon 
the word give, to be found in the New Testament. 
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As to trapadiéwput, what can be made out of it? We are 
told that Christ “gave Hinvself wp for us an offering (or obla- 
tion) and a sacrifice (as expiatory) to God” (Eph. v. 2). I 
most fully entertain all that you can by possibility extract 
from this passage; but I do not find substitution in it. And 
I am only surprised, after what has been said, that you can 
quote such phrases as “redemption through His blood,” “ re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus.” I tell you that, on Scrip- 
ture principles, the blood which you speak of, and think of— 
which is the blood of the flesh—can profit nothing, even if it 
were possible for us to partake of it. Christ Jesus (as I have 
already endeavoured to explain) had to pour out the blood of 
the flesh, in order to indicate the entire death of the flesh, as 
the body and ground of sin; but we do not now know Christ 
according to that body of flesh which died, but only according 
to that body of spiritual flesh which rose from the dead, and 
which He carried with Him into heaven,—the blood of which 
is indeed “ precious,’ as the animating and quickening and 
life-giving power whereby we shall live for ever. 

Nor can I conclude this notice of your present speech with- 
out referring to what I must regard as an inconsistency in your 
scheme of thought, as expressed by yourself. You say that 
Christ is our substitute, and as such bore the penalty which 
had to be inflicted on account of our guilt; and at the same 
time, you say that we can appropriate the saving benefits of 
His death by faith. I say nothing here as to the exaction of 
a penalty, before the existence of the crime for which the pen- 
alty is due; but I say that the substitution amounts to nothing 
other than a name, vf, after all, there must be the subjective ap- 
propriation of the benefits or virtues pertaining to that death, 
before we can have the ascription of Christs purchase to us. 
Why should we delude ourselves by the dogma of substitu- 
tion, if, after all, substitution amounts to nothing, unless we 
have the application of Christ’s blood to our souls? If no 
man can call Jesus ‘“‘ Lord” but by the Holy Ghost, as alone 
revealing Him to us in the sacred Word; and if no man, 
speaking by the Holy Ghost, can call Jesus accursed; if the 
benefits which Christ came to procure are ours only by the 
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exercise of faith,—of what real value is this dogma of substi- 
tution? What good end does it serve? I will tell you a 
very serious evil which it entails—an evil which would be a 
thousand times worse than it is, were it not for the constant 
injunction of obedience and self-denial enjoined in the Scrip- 
tures: the evil is, that professors, trusting to the death of 
Christ, as the substitutionary penalty exacted for their sakes, 
and in their room, are but too apt to regard their justifica- 
tion as effected for them, when Christ bowed His head on 
Calvary and said, ‘‘ It is finished.” Hence how many are con- 
tented to make faith a matter of mere professionalism, and to 
say, “ Christ has done all: I can do nothing; but I cordially 
accept the proffered boon of eternal life so fcoly offered to 
me.” In such a state of mind—~.e., of mere assent, instead of 
appropriation of grace—we look out from ourselves and view 
Christ Jesus in the distance as objectively having paid the 
ransom in our stead, some nineteen centuries back; and we 
feel sure that God requires no further payment beyond what 
Christ has rendered, and that it would only be extreme folly 
on our part, or sin rather, to think of rendering any payment 
in addition. Thus we regard our justification as practically 
effected on Calvary ; and hence, what is regarded as the minor 
element of preparedness for the glory which is to be revealed, 
fails to operate for our sanctification as it ought. The fact is, 
that though we pretend not to separate between justification 
and sanctification, we do verily separate them, in spite of our- 
selves. The logical framework of, our very thought, as posit- 
ing Christ as our substitute, dying in our room and stead, 
fixes and determines our justification as having taken place 
when Christ died, and is in direct opposition to the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone—to that justification which is 
obtainable only by our receiving the righteousness of Christ into 
our souls as the life and moving power whereby they are char- 
acterised. But I must not continue longer to weary your 
patience: only you have really forced all this out of me by 
the strong appeal for substitution with which you have com- 
menced your address to-day. 

S. If your reply has met all the argument which I intro- 
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duced, I shall be all the better for it, and I trust you will be 
none the worse. Rest assured, I shall lose none of the pith 
of your pleas that you may possibly have to repeat, or even 
re-repeat some of them, as different passages of Scripture turn 
up fresh shadows of thought. But allow me to ask you to 
explain what has always been a difficulty against your views, 
and an argument in support of mine, that as touching the 
work of our redemption, the Scriptures speak in the past 
tense, as a work finished and completed; and completed not 
merely as regards His own operation thereanent, but com- 
pleted also as regards our case. For example, Paul writing 
to the Thessalonians (1. 10) says that Jesus “delivered us 
from the wrath to come”; and again to the Galatians (i11. 13), 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law.” Peter 
also says (i. 18), “Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things.” John, too (Rev. xiv. 3), speaks of the “hundred 
and forty and four thousand, which were redeemed from the 
earth.” If the redemption had not been accomplished by 
the fact of Christ’s death, why should the past tense be thus 
unmistakably employed, as indicating a thing accomplished 
by Him, through His cross and passion, when He was upon 
the earth? And does not the Church take the same view 
when it says, “the Lord Jesus Christ by His perfect obedi- 
ence and sacrifice of Himself hath fully satisfied the justice 
of His Father, and purchased not only reconciliation, but an 
everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all - 
those whom the Father has given to Him”? (Confession of 
Faith, c. vill. § 5.) And again, “ Christ by His obedience and 
death did fully discharge the debt of all those that are thus 
justified, and did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to 
His Father’s justice in their behalf” (xi. 3). Will you have 
the goodness to show me how these statements are in con- 
sistency with your creed ? 

fF. Most certainly. I am only a little surprised that you 
should for a moment be influenced to hold the idea of sub- 
stitution by the texts in the past tense which you have 
quoted from Paul, Peter, and John, especially seeing we 
have had this point noticed already. What are the facts ? 
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Why, this, that surely those that have been redeemed, those 
that feel they have been redeemed, who know that they have 
been delivered from the power of darkness, and have been 
translated into the kingdom of Christ, should be permitted 
to say so. If Christ hath delivered me as a Christian from 
sins to which I once was subject, but to which I am no 
longer subject, ought I not to say in respect of these, J 
have been redeemed? And what are those expressions you 
have quoted but the Apostle’s statement as applicable to 
believers, that they (as true believers) are “delwered from 
wrath,” “edeemed from the curse,” and redeemed, too, by 
the blood of Christ shed upon them. In no other way could 
they be washed and sanctified and justified. And they who 
are in Christ, and deriving from Christ the nutriment of a 
new life, are surely privileged thus to speak in the past 
tense. Surely a man may say he is renewed if he has been 
renewed, and remains renewed. The expressions of Scrip- 
ture to which you have referred, simply affirm what the 
application of the blood of Christ has achieved where it has 
been effectually applied; and not that they were delivered 
before they were born to receive deliverance,—not that they 
had been redeemed before they came into existence to receive 
redemption. And as corroborative of these views, I might 
refer you to the language of our Lord, who speaks of “ preach- 
ung deliverance to the captives,” and of St Paul as being en- 
trusted with “the gospel of reconcilation.” ‘The Lord (saith 
Peter) knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, 
and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
punished.” When Paul writes to the Galatians, in that text 
more than once referred to, that our Lord Jesus Christ “gave 
Himself for our sins,’ he does not add, “and delivered us,” 
but he adds, “that He might delwer us.” And so also, writing 
to Titus, he says that “our Saviour Jesus Christ gave Himself 
for us”; but he does not add, “and redeemed us,” but he adds, 
“that He might redeem us from all iniquity.” Nothing is more 
true than this, that Christ hath redemption in Himself, and 
as our representative has the glorious prerogative of bestow- 
ing redemption on us; but this only goes to confirm what I 
I 
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say, that redemption is a gift bestowed upon us now, because 
it is acquired by us now, through the exercise of faith, We 
are “justified through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ;” 
and by what process? Not as having Christ substituted for 
us, but by our receiving of the things of Christ; and if I 
have received these, then I have received redemption. “As 
many as have recewed Him, to them gave He power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe in His name.” 

As to the language which you have quoted from our Con- 
fession of Faith, let me notice to you how much it is modified 
by what follows therein. I have observed that we have had 
this matter through hand already; and it is not desirable to 
travel over again the self-same ground. I regret much the 
wording of the Confession, which is calculated to mislead ; 
but I ask you here to analyse the language of the Confession. 
It is said, “ Christ, by His obedience and death, did fully dis- 
charge the debt of all those THAT ARE JUSTIFIED, and did make a 
proper, real, and full satisfaction to His Father's justice in 
their behalf.” That the justified are the elect, is clear from 
what follows: “The Lord Jesus, by His perfect obedience and 
sacrifice of Himself, which He, through the eternal Spirit 
once offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the justice of 
His Father, and purchased not only reconciliation, but an 
everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those 
whom the Father had given to Him.” Here, without doubt, the 
question touches the elect—viz., “all those whom the Father 
had given” to Christ; it is therefore a question of foreknow- 
ledge purely, and of foreordination as an expression of will 
operating out of intelligence. So far, I think, there can be 
no dispute. It is neither more nor less than an expression of 
the clear understanding, on the part of God, as to the satis- 
factoriness with which the whole question of our redemption 
would finally show itself as practically adjusted through the 
work of Jesus Christ. For observe what is said in the same 
Confession—* To all those, for whom Christ hath purchased 
redemption, He doth certainly and effectually apply and com- 
municate the same.” The meaning of which statement is, 
that the application of redemption is neither more nor less than 
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Justrfication, as we see from what follows: “God did from all 
eternity decree to justify all the elect; and Christ did, in the 
fulness of time, die for their sins and rise again for their 
justification ; nevertheless, they are not justified until the Holy 
Spirit doth in due time actually apply Christ unto them.” 
Here lies the whole case so far as man is practically concerned. 
The application of Christ involves the whole matter; for this 
application is the bestowment on us of the things of Christ; 
and therefore it is, properly speaking, the payment by Christ 
of the price whereby we are rescued from the tyranny of sin, 
and whereby we are brought into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. The application of Christ is neither more 
nor less than the conveyance to us of the body and blood of 
Christ ; and the faith which is made operative in our hearts 
is the reception of Christ, so that, as faith increases, we ought 
to be more and more like to Christ, more and more in con- 
formity with Him. The application of Christ to us, therefore, 
is unmistakably that practical fulfilment of all that was de- 
signed in and implied by the death of Christ as our great 
representative, and consequently as being “ Christ wn us, the 
hope of glory ”—that is, the payment in each individual case 
which alone satisfies the justice of heaven; and when we ap- 
pear at the gates of heaven, and desire admission there, we 
have in our hands (I should say in our hearts) the price—that 
is, the conditions, on which alone we can be admitted into 
glory. I think you will see, therefore, that, in point of fact, 
I am more in harmony with the Confession than you are. 

S. How can that be, when we find the Confession saying, 
“Those whom God effectually calleth He also freely justifieth, 
—not by infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning 
their sins, and by accounting and accepting their persons as 
righteous, not for anything wrought in them or done by them, 
but for Christ’s sake alone; not by imputing faith itself, the 
act of believing, or any other evangelical obedience to them 
as their righteousness, but by imputing the obedience and 
satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and resting 
on Him and His righteousness by faith ; which faith they 
have not of themselves, it is the gift of God.” Am I not 
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entitled to repudiate “ righteousness infused” as the grounds 
of justification, from these expressions ? 

F. T have always thought that the expression in the Con- 
fession to which you have just referred is one of the most un- 
fortunate in that remarkable document. But if you find one 
part verily inconsistent with another, and in the very teeth of 
another, what are you to do? Are you not honestly bound 
to cleave to that which you believe to be in harmony with 
the sacred Word of God? Yes; and to that which makes the 
Confession to be in proper harmony with itself? I do not 
say that the compilers of the Westminster Confession, who 
were great men in Scripture knowledge, having indeed a 
wonderful grasp of the whole range of divine truth, had yet 
arrived at anything like a systematic view of the doctrine of 
foreordination, or of a scientific view of the atonement; but 
they generally, in cases where they could not explain, allowed 
Scripture to speak for itself, so that, should a fresh and fuller 
interpretation of the Word of God be discovered, we should 
come to learn thereby a fresh and fuller interpretation of the 
Confession itself. The expression, however, which you have 
pointed to, I cannot help regarding as an unfortunate one— 
first, because I am confident it has led many astray; and 
second, because it is an expression in the very teeth of what is 
expressly declared in the same and succeeding clauses. 

Observe the very expression which you quote—* not by 
infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their sins 
and accepting their persons as righteous.” I ask you, I ask 
any man, to say under what circumstances our persons are 
accepted as righteous. Is it not when the righteousness of 
Christ is received by faith ? And if the righteousness of Christ 
is received into the soul of the believer when he exercises 
faith in Jesus Christ, and if our justification is accomplished 
through faith alone, what, in the name of common sense, is 
all this but the infusion of the righteousness of Christ into 
the soul of the believer as the ground of his justification, or, 
more strictly, as the very material of his justification? It is 
hereby alone that the obedience and satisfaction of Christ 
can possibly be imputed or reckoned to believers, in so far as, 
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to use the words of the Confession, “they receive and rest on 
Him and His righteousness by faith.” How can they rest on 
Christ and His righteousness unless it be received ? And how 
can Christ and His righteousness be said to be received unless 
it be “infused into them”? I must be honest and plain with 
you here. This is an all-important element, and the turning- 
point of a very serious question—the very question that points 
to the connection betwixt our justification and sanctification. 
The Confession tells us that these two are inseparable; but 
here there is an attempt, distinctly and directly made, to tear 
them asunder. Now if the Confession is not consistent with 
itself, what are we to do? If, on the one hand, it says that 
“sanctification is inseparably joined with justification,’ and 
if it says also that sanctification is the infusion of the grace 
of righteousness, upon what principle can it be denied that 
the infusion of righteousness into the believer (which is but 
another name for the recewing of righteousness by the be- 
lever), constitutes the vouchsafement to the believer of that 
quality which can alone give acceptance with God, the only 
price, therefore, which goes to release a man from the cap- 
tivity and doom of sinful service to the liberty and reward 
of divine service? I am prepared to argue this question with 
you to any extent you please; but you have yourself inti- 
mated that the subject of Christ as our representative was to 
constitute the theme of this day’s discussion, and you will 
have yourself to say whether we are to go into that subject or 
not at this time. 

S. Most certainly Ido. I have only to say, that while I 
mooted some of the points you have treated, I did not antici- 
pate that you would go so fully and minutely into them. 

Ff, My good sir, whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well—as well as we can. I do not wish myself to be 
at all in doubt on these all-important questions; and while 
there is nothing will please me better than that you should 
give free and full scope to the expression of your characteristic 
of thought on the atonement, I must be allowed to do the 
same with mone; and when we differ, to defer “to the law 
and testimony of God” along with you, and to interpret that 
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word as best we can, and as in best harmony with the analogy 
of Scripture—that is, with the whole tone and temper of the 
Word of God, and never departing from that grammatical 
accuracy whereby alone a true exegesis of the Scriptures can 
be sustained. 

S. Very well. Let us come to the consideration of Christ 
as our representative. I have always thought that substitu- 
tion was nothing short of the very essence of representation. 
Is not representation of necessity vicarious? A picture repre- 
sents a building; a proposition represents an idea; now what 
is the picture in the circumstances to the beholder, but some- 
thing instead of the building, as bringing to him the charac- 
teristics of the building, and what is the written proposition 
but the substitute which contains the idea, and conveys it to 
you? And now, to go a little higher, we find the Apostles, as 
representatives of Christ, praying “in Christ’s stead,” that those 
to whom they wrote should be reconciled to God (2 Cor. v. 20). : 
But again, take the plenipotentiary who represents his sov- 
ereign at a foreign court. Does he not appear and act, and 
it may be suffer thereat, instead of his master? We are said 
to have a representative of the sovereign in the General As- 
sembly of our Church—is he not for the time the substitute 
of the sovereign? Does he not act in the name of the sover- 
eign? Is he not peculiarly respected, because he stands there 
in the stead of the sovereign? Will you question the vicari- 
ousness of his position as the substitute of the sovereign when 
he appears as the representative of majesty? I do not think 
you will. Very well, the mode of appointment does not affect 
the fact when the position is fairly assumed. There are cases 
where representation is spontaneously assumed, as when a wife 
pleads with a prince for the life of her husband, who stands 
as a criminal; or when it is delegated, as when a lawyer pleads 
at the bar with a magistrate for the accused. Has not God 
sent representatives of Himself into the world? Did He not 
give a direct appointment to Moses when the latter was com- 
missioned to go to Pharaoh? And mark further, had not 
Moses the authority of Israel, as well as of God, in carrying 
out his commission? Moses, therefore, was a twofold repre- 
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sentative—a representative of God on the one hand, and of 
Israel on the other. The plain English of this is, that when 
Moses came before Pharaoh, he carried with him those pre- 
rogatives of God which were needful to attest his commission, 
such as the power which alone belongs to God, to fulfil his 
Master’s errand, and those attestations of Israel which were 
needful to carry forth the national craving as their represen- 
tative. Now I move a step still higher. Christ Jesus comes 
upon the stage of this world. On the one hand, He comes 
with the prerogative of Godhead, saying—“ He that. hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father ;” and on the other hand, He comes 
incarnated in such a way as to fairly represent man—that is, 
as sustaining such a relation to humanity that His death 
became really the death of His people. Now this is practi- 
cally seen to be the case when believers have a vital union 
with Christ, and participate in the benefits of His death—thus 
making His death virtually to be thews. In this way, then, 
I argue that the representation which Christ effected, of 
necessity 1mphes the substitution of Christ in our behalf. 
F. Your argument seems to me perfectly good up to the 
close, where, I must be allowed to say, you woefully fail. No 
man in his senses doubts the fact of representation, as the 
most common thing in the world. The business of the world 
could not be carried on without representation ; but we are 
not going to confound representation as one and the same with 
substitution ; we are not going to confound things that differ ; 
we are not going to make representation different from what 
it is, because there is such an attitude as representation; we 
are not going (pardon me, I was going to say absurdly) to 
destroy the very character, and the true character of represen- 
tation, by making it other than representation. You say that 
a picture of a house represents a house, nobody doubts it; but 
who will say that the picture is a substitute for the house, or 
that, the destruction of the picture constitutes the destruction 
of the house? You say an ambassador represents a prince or 
a nation. I agree with you; but few among rational beings 
will agree with you that the death of the ambassador is 
really the death of the prince, or of the nation he represents. 
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Christ represented God, and carried to men the message of 
God; and Christ represented man, and carried to God in His 
own person the whole duty of man, so as thereby to satisfy 
God. Ihave dwelt so specifically upon the process of this per- 
formance, as one that could not possibly be performed other- 
wise than by death, the death of the body of sin, that it might 
be quickened by the animating spirit of righteousness, that I 
decline here to go further into that question. You must under- 
stand my contention almost as well as myself. Only if you 
have any questions to ask, I shall be happy to answer them. 
Know, then, that I hold the doctrine of Christ being our 
representative, as strongly as you can possibly do; and if I 
were to express my mind freely, I would say, a vast deal more 
minutely and accurately than you do. You allow that it 
seems to be needful, that between the representative and 
the represented, there shall be a likeness, an affinity, or a 
kinship, in order to constitute a national link of connection. 
For instance, betwixt the landscape and its pictorial image, 
there is at least the similarity of form ; again, the ambassador 
is a man who belongs to, and is a part of, the nation he repre- 
sents; again, the member of Parliament is sent up to repre- 
sent the citizenship, the views, the aims, the desires of his 
constituents, and is supposed to hold in common with them ; 
the father represents his family,—he is one in blood and 
interest along with them. Now I need not tell you that 
these illustrations exhibit representation under various grades 
of approximation to fulness. What I wish to say is, that if 
Christ is to be regarded as fairly and truly our representative, 
He must approximate to be the perfection of representation. 
This is a most important consideration, apart from the express 
teaching of Christ on the subject; because it is obvious at 
once, that the more distantly He stands from being one of 
ourselves, the more inadequate, and consequently the more 
imperfect, must be the character of His representation. If 
a father comes nearer as a true representative of his children 
than any other man, because he is of the self-same flesh and 
blood with them, and because his interests are the same with 
theirs, then “for as much as the children are partakers of 
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flesh and blood, it behoved Christ likewise to partake of the 
same.” He stood before God, therefore, as we stand “under 
the law,” under the law of our being, and therefore (and there- 
fore only) amenable to that law which takes cognisance of 
our being, and which judges as to our being, and which deals 
with our being according to principles of perfect righteousness. 
And we are told He satisfied all the requirements of that 
law as the representative of our being; and that He honoured 
that law, in that He rendered satisfaction to all its behests. 
But I have yet to learn how that satisfaction on His part was 
a satisfaction also on owr part, further than this—that this 
satisfaction, which He rendered to the law as our representa- 
tive, was a guarantee on His part, offered to the law, that all 
who should be like Him—that is, all who received what He 
should bestow—should in like manner observe the require- 
ments of the law, fulfil its demands and honour its principles, 
by their “conformity to His death,” and their resurrection to 
His life, in which case also they, too, would receive the rewards 
of the law. There is no substitution in the case. The striving 
of Mr Dale and others to make it appear that Christ’s death 
was really our death, is the most miserable failure ever 
attempted in reasoning.’ It is a grasp at consistency in mak- 
ing good an achievement, when consistency is simply impos- 
sible. No; to my mind, the whole theory of our redemption 
lies in a nutshell, simple and satisfactory; and when the 
clouds of dust which we have thrown up to conceal the facts 
are cleared away, as they will be cleared away, the truth in 
all its simplicity and satisfactoriness will be seen. There is 
salvation only by the divine law of regeneration, whose 
righteous principles cannot, in the nature of things, be over- 
thrown without overthrowing God Himself; and when the 
righteous requirements of God have been made known, the 
law proclaims, “ Do this, and live.” Noman could: “no mere 
man since the Fall has (when left to himself) been able per- 
fectly to keep the commandments of God, but doth daily 
break them in thought word and deed.” Christ came, saying, 
“Lo! I come to do Thy will: Thy law is within my heart.” 


1 See note on Mr Dale’s work in Appendix. 
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And emphatically, too, He says, “I came not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His 
work.” This he did as our representative; otherwise His 
work is nothing to us. And in order to be our representa- 
tive He took what is owrs, He came before God with what is 
ours, He served God with what is owrs, He “put away” 
before God all that is offensive in owr nature, He was 
quickened with perfect righteousness in our nature. There 
was nothing which God demanded in the whole constitution 
of our nature, but He responded to it in that He rectified it, 
and nothing in the whole service required of our nature, but 
He rendered it. God was satisfied; He could not but be sat- 
isfied ; there was no defect in His heart, as loyal to God, nor 
in His life, as faithful to God. Now here comes the point. 
How is man to become a partaker of the benefits purchased 
by His great representative? Only in one way, by Christ 
exercising an official capacity over us in threefold detail: 
first, as a Prophet, revealing to us the will of God; second, 
as a Priest, in sprinkling the blood of His sacrifice upon us; 
and third, as a King, in making us loyal subjects of His 
realm, under discipline. Hence we find oneness with Christ 
to be the great requirement of the Gospel; and obedience 
to Christ to be the great law of the Gospel. 

S. I have no doubt that this long and laboured explanation 
of yours would be calculated to have much influence with me, 
had I not very strongly formed other views with respect to 
the plan of salvation; and these views of mine must now be 
submitted to you, if for no other purpose, at least for this, 
that I may see wherein the more common and orthodox 
current of thought, so-called, has failed, or is deficient. I 
am not quite satisfied that there is not at least some kind 
of substitution in representation. I at once allow that the 
fact of Christ’s doing does not exempt us from doing; be- 
cause Christ, in proclaiming His message, said, “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them”; and St James 
exclaims against a man being “a hearer and not a doer”; 
while St Paul with no less emphasis says that, “Not the 
hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of the 
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law shall be justified.” Nor am I blind to what Christ has 
said, that “He came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” 
But my difficulty lies here. It seems to me that you regard 
our “evangelical obedience” as a fulfilling of the law; and 
to me this is a great mistake. Our evangelical obedience is 
at least imperfect, and cannot be regarded as a fulfilling of 
the divine law, but is merely a test of our discipleship, and 
therefore that link of attachment to Him whereby we be- 
come members of His body, and have therefore the imputation 
of His merits to us, which merits are not our own, but Christ’s. 

fF. It has always seemed to me as if your side of the 
question—I mean those denying the value of evangelical 
obedience—had not a correct notion of faith. This little 
word faith hes at the foundation of this consideration. I 
am not speaking of the authorship of faith, which is due to 
God, but of the fact of faith, as the true link of union with 
Christ. You make it indeed the link of union with Christ ; 
but as I understand, this constitutes the link which is illus- 
trated by a tough ligament which joins two heterogeneous 
objects; whereas I regard it as the conduit-pipe whereby 
the grace of Christ—that is, the righteousness of Christ, 
which repudiates sin and instigates holiness—is conveyed 
into the soul, and consequently as the channel whereby Christ 
comes into us more and more; whereby, in short, Christ is 
formed in us. And I am sure, that though the Church has 
stopped short of carrying out the principles here evolved, 
for fear of promoting the error which has been so detriment- 
ally manifested by the teaching of Rome, still the definition 
of faith by the Church is a sound one, and the only sound 
one, when it says that faith in Jesus Christ is “the recewing 
of Him and resting on Him.” 

Now it is here that many sincere believers in Christ do 
misapprehend their true connection with Christ, in that they 
look upon faith as assent or consent, which are merely in- 
tellectual operations ; and so the heart is misled to trust in 
an abstract or objective arrangement, as worked out in sub- 
stitution for them; and that all that concerns them is to 
keep a mechanical hold of that arrangement, just as a 
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helpless ship, which is bound by a hawser to another and 
more powerful one, is brought safely into harbour thereby, 
and is lodged in security. The powerful ship in this case 
imparts nothing of its own virtue to the helpless one, but 
simply by an outward contrivance only, it draws the helpless 
one, as consenting thus to be saved; and the obedience of 
the crew of the helpless ship, is simply that obedience to 
orders which stands in conformity to the law of the leader,— 
such as the direction of the helm and other particulars which 
are demanded in order not to obstruct the powerful ship from 
accomplishing its errand. 

You will not fail to observe that the pleas, which your side 
of this question urges, demand two kinds of righteousness,— 
the righteousness which is alone in Jesus Christ, and which is 
illustrated by the powerful ship which has the helpless one 
in tow, and which alone brings the disabled craft into the 
harbour in safety ; and the righteousness which is given to us 
from Him by His commands, and which is found in His word, 
and which is illustrated by the obedience of the crew on board 
the feeble vessel. The righteousness which saves is in the 
person of Christ alone, and seems to be regarded as incom- 
municable; the righteousness which sanctifies 1s given to us 
by the Holy Spirit, and is a righteousness which simply pre- 
pares us for heaven, while the former is that which gives us a 
claim to heaven. Such, briefly Gf the view and illustration 
which I have introduced is at all adequate to represent it 
rightly), is the scheme, or rather the rationale of the scheme, 
which you adhere to. Christ’s personal righteousness, as 
embodying His death for sin and His life for righteousness, 
as being that which is alone availing for salvation, is regarded 
as circulating exclusively in Himself, as confined exclusively 
to Himself, as retained exclusively within Himself, and an- 
other sort of righteousness is regarded as given to His followers 
to quicken them to evangelical obedience; but this righteous- 
ness not being thought the righteousness which saves, but 
merely the righteousness which brings evangelical obedience, 
is thus regarded as of no avail in the fundamental question of 
salvation. 
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I have been at some pains to set forth all this, that you 
may correct me if I am in error as to the rationale of the 
scheme, which formed to some extent the groundwork of 
Reformation principles. Now, what I wish to say is, that 
this scheme of a twofold kind of righteousness is a pure in- 
vention. In the nature of things righteousness cannot be of 
two kinds. Righteousness is lke a straight line, and it is not 
perfect righteousness if there be a crook in it. And in the 
Scriptures there is not the least hint of two kinds of righteous- 
ness. I have never met with a text which hinted anything 
of the sort. Of course there is what man may call righteous- 
ness, and which, according to one’s imperfect standard, may 
be styled “ righteousness,” but that is not the question before 
us. The question before us is, Whether there is more than 
one kind of righteousness in the sight of God, as belonging to 
God, and as coming from God? I hold there is and can be 
but one; and the Scriptures, I maintain, hold this; for it 
speaks of “the righteousness of God,” as that which charac- 
terises Him, and there is no other. What, then, I say is this, 
that this righteousness is the foundation of the Divine law. 
Christ had it as being sealed with the Holy Ghost, and we 
have it so far as we are partakers of the Holy Ghost. And 
hence (begging pardon) it is all nonsense to say that the 
righteousness which we receive by faith is not, pro tanto, the 
righteousness of Christ, the righteousness which at once saves 
and sanctifies. I may not have the same amount of that 
righteousness as you, but if I have a portion of that righteous- 
ness, I cannot be lost. I may not have so high a place in 
glory as you, if you have a larger share of the righteousness 
of Christ, because, according to the extent to which we have 
appropriated Christ—that is, “according to our faith, so will it 
be unto us”; but if I have that amount of faith whereby I have 
got hold of some portion of the righteousness of Christ, I shall 
not be without a position, however low, in the kingdom of 
Christ. Having the righteousness of Christ as the motive-power 
of my conduct, I am in that respect “born of God, and can- 
not sin” so long and so far as that heavenly motive-power 
operates within me, because it is impossible that the Holy 
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Ghost, which prompts righteousness, and righteousness alone, 
could incite to sin. This righteousness, then, as coming from 
Jesus Christ, as the gift of Jesus Christ, conveyed to me by 
the Holy Ghost, becomes mine when appropriated by faith as 
the renewing power of the soul; and then it is «imputed to me, 
and reckoned as mine, while intrinsically it is not mine. I 
do not know if you care for the illustration of the two ships; 
but if they do so far represent the views which you entertain, 
you see, in the first place, how the illustration breaks down, in 
that it brings in a disabled ship into the harbour of sweet 
repose ; and it is well known to you that the refitting of the 
helpless vessel must go on here, and that its admission into 
the blessed haven of eternal rest depends upon its renewal 
and fitness for a permanent abode. “ Flesh and blood cannot 
enter heaven, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” 
The true illustration of our relation to Christ, and of our 
union with Christ, and of our partaking with Christ, is found 
in the parable of the vine and the branches. Christ is the vine 
—that is, the root-stem ; and it is when the root-stem has been 
perfected that it is set up as a stem for the maintenance 
and life and fructification of the branches, as partaking of the 
vital essence which pertains to the stem, which partaking con- 
stitutes their acceptance to the husbandmen as true fruit- 
yielding members of the tree of life. If my evangelical 
obedience, therefore, as manifesting, however imperfectly and 
deficiently, the righteousness of Christ, the ife-blood of Christ, 
circulating in the framework of my soul, makes me acceptable 
to God, 2.¢., well-pleasing, as receiving and trusting in Christ 
as thus conveyed to me, my only desire is that I may thus 
have life, and have it “more abundantly.” Thus I believe is 
my preparation for heaven improved, while my claims upon 
heaven are, pro tanto, established. I cannot separate my 
justification and sanctification. If I am sanctified, I have, in 
proportion to the extent of my sanctification, the true coin 
which passes current in heaven—the material of life. If lam 
justified, I have that which must manifest itself in holiness 
of life, because its very nature, as giving a claim before God, 
is to generate the sanctity which is characteristic of God. 
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S. I am afraid that the diversion into the questions of 
justification and sanctification, however deeply important, 
and which, I allow, must be constantly cropping up under all 
the details which pertain to atonement, may keep us from 
the main work which we had prescribed for ourselves to-day. 
You have set forth a series of statements which, I acknow- 
ledge, are worthy of all consideration. Will you, however, 
allow me to go on with my argument, as touching the great 
point of representation ? 

I want to take up the point of Adam as the representative 
of the race, and to see whether, if I obviously find the sub- 
stitutionary element in the first Adam, I do not also, ex 
necessitate, get the same in the second Adam. Nobody doubts, 
I think, that the first man, Adam, was a representative of the 
whole family of man. Now what I think we are led to be- 
lieve is, that he stood or fell for mankind; that his position 
under trial constituted the supreme crisis which decided the 
life or death of the whole species—“ by one man’s disobedi- 
ence many were made sinners.” “The image of the earthy ” 
has been stamped by him on his posterity. “By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” In these and 
other passages, Adam is regarded as our representative. To 
suppose otherwise would surely be doing violence to every 
fair canon of interpretation. The problem of our social 
misery is traceable to the fall of man, and to that alone. The 
diseases, vices, pains, sorrows, and deaths inherited by each 
successive generation, are traceable to the fall of Adam. We 
all stand in one common, public, moral relation to Adam. 
There has been a universal fall in Adam. The fact stands, 
though we may not be able to explain the fact. The reason 
why may be a curious problem which we seek to solve; but 
it is only curious because it does not seem to be practical. 
We must simply admit the fact of a mutual dependence. 
We see this in the analogies of inferior creation. The tree 
is related to its predecessors and to its descendants—getting 
and giving shape, size, quality, and fruitfulness. So it is also 
in the animal economy. So with man, as a sentient and moral 
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being. Creatures exist as species, and not as independent in- 
dividuals. They do not exist, as having each a distinct and 
original emanation from God. It is with man as with the 
inferior creation. If the position of each man were independ- 
ent instead of being associated, each might require a complete 
economy for himself. But man comes forth under the law 
of an economy established anterior to himself, a law which 
combines man in a corporate capacity, while yet he has an 
individual will and interest, an individual character and re- 
sponsibility. Now what I say is this, that within the limits 
of the former, representation is practicable, consonant with 
justice, and conducive to wise ends, because in this way a 
beneficent government can alone be carried on; while in the 
latter capacity each man makes his own choice, and in a 
sense elects his own destiny. I press upon your attention 
this distinction between a proper and an improper substitu- 
tion. Look at the relation of Adam to his posterity. He 
was the substitute of the whole race as he stood amenable to 
the law of God. The power of deciding rightly or wrongly, 
with its consequent life or death, which belonged potentially 
to the millions of the human family, was gathered up into 
him. Surely, then, if in the eye of the divine government 
and himself, such a decisive power, pregnant with vast re- 
sults, was concentrated in him, this was strict substitution. 
And is not this strict substitution confirmed by the Word of 
God, when it tells us that “in Adam we all die” ? just as “in 
Abraham, Levi paid tithes to Melchizedek.” This is what I 
call substitution proper. There was a community of interests, 
a partnership of nature, a diffusion from him to them, in that 
the evil in him is traceable inthem. This is the disadvantage 
they have, that the sin which he contracted, as the constitu- 
tional condition of his being, came upon them with all its 
deadly consequences ; only the punishment which he endured 
for his sin did not exempt them from punishment. This no 
single human being could have endured; and hence, in regard 
to the question of punishment for sin, Adam was not a sub- 
stitute for the race, but only in the question of contracting 
guilt. Now what I have to remark here is, that as Adam 
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was the head of the human race, from whom guilt flowed, 
so Christ is the head from whom healing virtue comes; and 
if the former represented human guilt, so the latter repre- 
sented divine grace. If there was a transfer from the first 
Adam to his posterity, there is a transfer from the second 
Adam to those whom he has begotten. 

Ff’, And you ¢all this substitution! I agree with you most 
thoroughly in regard to the fundamental question, that the 
first Adam contracted constitutional guilt; and I am able to 
point to the nature of that constitutional guilt, in that it was 
the dominion of the flesh over the soul, and the consequent 
absence of the Spirit, as the rightful guardian and guide of 
the life; hence the power of the carnal or merely physical 
nature, as the exclusive lord of the soul, formed the inherit- 
ance of Adam’s posterity from their progenitor. Your anal- 
ogy from the vegetable and animal economies, I hold to be 
perfectly sound as to the law of heaven, that the nature, char- 
acter, and quality of the offspring must correspond with the 
conditions of the parent from which they have sprung. But 
do you call this substitution? It is nothing of the sort. 
Substitution is such a placing of one thing for or instead of 
another, that the former is accepted in lieu of the latter; and 
is regarded as exempting the latter from the end or purpose 
thus fulfilled by the substitute. 

And here is the great distinction betwixt representation 
and substitution—a distinction I must have adverted to, as 
belonging to the victims under the sacrificial economy of the 
Old Testament. Representation lays hold of the same quali- 
ties, and generally the same characteristics, as the party who 
is represented, otherwise it is not a true specimen of said party ; 
and whatever the representer achieves as done to, or done by, 
said qualities or characteristics, is a notification to the repre- 
sentee that the self-same presentation that was accepted in the 
one case will be accepted in the other. I hold with you that 
Adam was the representative of the family of man: he was a 
specimen of the race; but I do not hold with you that he was, 
in any true or proper sense, a substitute for the race. I do 
not allow for a moment that it is correct to say that “he stood 
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or fell for the race of mankind.” True it is that his fall was 
the occasion of the fall of man, because, having become con- 
stitutionally changed, his posterity, by the very law of descent, 
which makes like procreate like, “ all mankind descending from 
him by ordinary generation,” acquired the same carnal nature, 
without the presence of the spiritual nature to override and 
control it; and consequently they were born sinners with Adam, 
and regarded properly and of necessity as fallen creatures with 
Adam. But there was nothing of substitution here. All is 
purely and exclusively transmission, or the applicationof Adam’s 
euilt to Adam’s posterity by the simple law of generation. 
And that there was no substitution you must allow at once, 
oy the fact that the converse of the proposition could have no 
truth init. You have said that Adam stood or fell for man- 
kind. Well, suppose that Adam had not fallen, but that he 
had stood firm and faithful to all the principles of the divine 
law; I ask, Would that fact have been accepted for his 
posterity if they had fallen? or for any individual of them, 
if he had fallen? How could it? If Adam had stood, he 
but fulfilled the highest law of his being, and he would have 
obtained the reward of his faithfulness; but would the fact 
of his standing have been an atonement for sin in his pos- 
terity ? How could it? On the principles of common-sense, 
this would have been impossible. The fact that one man 
fulfils the law which he is called to obey, and which he is 
bound to obey, cannot for a moment be regarded as any satis- 
faction for another man who is found to transeress. The 
Scriptures are strong against the very principle of such a 
dogma; for it impressively exclaims, “'The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him ” (Ezek. xviii. 20). 
In the doctrine of the law, substitution is broadly spoken 
against, as contrary to the fundamental principles of God. 
There is nothing said in the passage now referred to as touch- 
ing the principle of hereditary transmission. The law of 
heredity is acknowledged as a fact, and it cannot be other- 
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wise; but there is direct antagonism to the idea of substitu- 
tion, both in the law and in the prophets. The law pro- 
claimed, saying, “ The fathers shall not be put to death for 
the children, neither shall the children be put to death for 
the fathers: every man shall be put to death for his own sin” 
(Deut. xxiv. 16). No language could possibly be stronger 
in condemnation of substitution than the words here and 
elsewhere employed in the Word of God; while it must be 
very obvious, in the case of Adam, that had he not fallen from 
the state of innocence and righteousness in which God placed 
him, this fact could not possibly have been any atonement for 
any of his children who might have fallen. 

But perhaps you are prepared to say, that if Adam had not 
fallen, then, certainly, neither would any of his posterity have 
fallen! If you say so, you lay down a constitutional rule 
which could not exist, and which is totally inconsistent. with 
the freedom which God gives to His creatureman. You would 
lay down a rule which, in point of fact, takes away all respon- 
sibility from man, in that he is secured against transeression 
because of the obedience of his father. There is no such 
principle shown in the whole economy of creation. Hence, I 
repeat, there is no such principle as substitution involved in 
the representative character of the first Adam as the father of 
the human race. There can be no question as to our “ bearing 
the image of the earthy,” and as to the fact that “ by one man 
sin entered into the world.” I agree with you heartily as to 
the problem of our social economy, that it is traceable to the 
fall of man, and that we all stand in one public, common, 
moral relation to Adam, and through Adam unto God; but 
Jam not in the same difficulty as you are as to the reason 
why. © You think it an impossible problem to explain why we 
are unrighteous, because Adam became unrighteous. I do no 
such thing. In admitting the fact of our mutual dependence, 
the fact that in the law of propagation, like must produce 
like, the explanation is at once easy and natural. If in Adam 
the spirit was lost, and the flesh had obtained dominion over 
the soul, the flesh had thereby (by that simple fact alone) be- 
come sinful flesh, as usurping a function which did not pri- 
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marily belong to it,—as therefore having acquired an attitude 
not originally its own—the attitude of dominating in the soul 
as the exclusive organ of power. It was impossible, according 
to the law of transmission, that the posterity of Adam could 
be other in quality and character than the progenitor from 
whom they sprung. This law was primarily established by 
God as the law of propagation; and there was no other con- 
ceivable law for the multiplication of God’s creatures upon 
the earth, unless God were specially Himself to create every 
fresh importation that came into the world. This could not 
be. It is utterly inconsistent that this could be. The very 
supposition runs counter to the glory and perfections of God. 
Each man, in that case, as you yourself allow, would require 
a separate and distinct economy for himself. 

What becomes, then, of your dogma of substitution, which 
you attribute to man in his corporate capacity? It is nowhere! 
You allow that man, in his individual capacity, makes his own 
choice, and in a sense elects his own destiny. That is saying 
more than I would be disposed to go in with. There are 
myriads and millions of the human race, of whom it cannot be 
said that they have it in their power to elect their own des- 
tiny,—who, never having heard of a Saviour, and never hav- 
ing had the power of embracing the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and therefore never having had the means of acquiring the 
Spirit of God, must needs helplessly perish, even as the brutes. 
How could it be otherwise, if they have had no life in them- 
selves? What then? There is nothing very terrible or dis- 
tressing to human thinking here. What is distressing and 
awful is the sentiment, well grounded, that men who have had 
life from Christ, should pervert that life, and, ike the devil 
and his angels, be cast away at the great day of judgment. 

You have pressed upon my attention a distinction betwixt 
what you call “a proper and an improper substitution.” I 
cannot admit substitution in a question of guilt, in any way 
whatever, call it proper or improper, or anything you please. 
I repudiate all substitution in the matter of sin, as at once 
contrary to Scripture, and contrary to reason, and contrary 
to all experience. You are in a mistake when you say that 
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the power of deciding on the human race, and of pronouncing 
judgment on the human race, was directed exclusively to the 
case of Adam. In that case you introduce the dangerous 
doctrine, which we are but too apt to embrace, that the judg- 
ment of our individual case has no regard to ourselves, 1.¢., to 
our own special condition, but is confined exclusively to Jesus 
Christ,—in short, that the judgment pronounced upon Him 
is the judgment which is pronounced upon us who believe 
in Him. Were this the case, you take away the necessity 
of a judgment to come,—you deny the doctrine that “every 
man shall be judged according to the deeds done in the 
body,’—you throw out of view, too, the variety of position 
which will be assigned to us in the world to come, as the 
award of judgment; and what is to me worst of all, you 
bring men to feel that they need have no fear, because 
their individual case is not regarded, but that they are 
regarded only as seen in the light of the Lord Jesus; and 
that as He has decided the case in His own person, so they 
are accepted, justified, and glorified accordingly. There is 
no doubt a glorious truth in our being accepted in Christ, 
but not because Christ was substituted for us; it is only 
because we are planted in Him, and derwe from Him the 
virtue which belongs to Him, that we are accepted, and of 
course, in that case, accepted through Him. 

You bring in, as an example of substitution, the fact that 
Levi, which was a tribe appointed to receive tithes under 
the Mosaic dispensation, actually paid tithes to Melchizedek, 
in Abraham. Why, such an example only strengthens the 
side which I espouse—Melchizedek being the sample of that 
elevated priesthood which was to appear in the person of 
Jesus. Abraham honoured such a priesthood, and therefore 
all descending from Abraham were bound to honour such a 
priesthood; and this, not excepting the tribe of Levi, which, 
although made a priesthood under Aaron, were, after all, them- 
selves beholden to another and superior priesthood which 
came to be set up in the person of Jesus Christ. There was 
no substitution of Abraham for Levi, that Levi should be 
exempted; but on the contrary, a law is laid down that, as 
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the father paid tithes to a superior priesthood, even so the 
children should do the same; and this not excepting those 
children who were honoured to have a special priesthood 
of their own. I think you will see that the case in every 
point of view is very clear against you. 

S. I grant that the headship of Adam alone presents but 
a one-sided view of the scheme of God in the counsels of 
heaven, for it discovers no complete method of divine 
government in relation to the individual; but I think that 
it and the Headship of Christ are counterparts of one grand 
scheme. Each is the complement of the other; and each, I 
think, is inexplicable without the other. If we ignore the 
Headship of Christ, that of Adam, with its helpless, hopeless 
death, presents only a harsh view of the moral Ruler, which 
fills the mind with gloom. And again, leaving out of view 
the representative position of Adam, that of Christ is de- 
prived of its glorious import, and looks like a huge piece 
of supernatural trifling; but when united, they harmonise 
with a congruity which bespeaks their common origin in 
the wisdom and righteousness and love of God. We have 
the representation of both in the words, “as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. xv. 22.) 
In fact, Paul, when writing to the Romans, runs a parallel 
and a contrast betwixt the two, and says that the first Adam 
was “the figure (tU7ros a type) of Him that was to come”; 
and over against “the offence of the one,” he sets “the gift 
of grace” of the other. In antithesis to “the judgment of 
the one to condemnation,” he places “the free gift” bestowed 
by the other “to justification.” Opposite to the reign of death 
“by the one man’s offence,” he places the reign of life “ by our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “As by the disobedience of one, many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one, shall many be 
made righteous.” In Paul’s mind, Christ, the second Adam, 
was as truly the representative of our race for restoration, as 
the first Adam was in the step which plunged the same race 
into ruin. The first Adam, I say, then, was our substitute in 
that which brought us into death, as the second is our substi- 
tute in that which delivered us from death. 
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F, T agree generally in what you have said, at least thus 
far, that the case of the second Adam stands over against the 
case of the first Adam, and meets it. I think that is the aim 
and point of the Apostle in the passage you have referred to 
from the Epistle to the Romans; and in that also from the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. There ought to be no difference 
of opinion, and therefore no discussion, as to this; that the 
first Adam was the fountain of death to his posterity, in that 
there was death in his blood, because there was sin in his 
blood, as the blood of his body was communicated, and no 
other, to his posterity. And there ought to be no difference 
of opinion, in like manner, as to this also, that the second 
Adam was and is the fountain of life to His posterity—that 1s, 
to all those who are “born of the Spirit,” as conveying “the 
things of Jesus” to their bosoms—in that there is life in His 
blood, because there is righteousness in His spirit, as the lfe- 
blood of His true body,—that is, the hfe of His celestial body 
is communicated to all who have faith to receive the same. 
All this I am prepared to agree to; and not only this—it is 
my great contention all along. My contention is, that the 
first Adam is the representative and source of the old man, 
the man of sins, the carnal man, the man who is governed by 
the powers and influences which have their foundation in the 
flesh; and that the second Adam is the representative and 
source of the new man, the man of righteousness, the spirit- 
ual man, the man who is governed by the powers and influ- 
ences which have their foundation in the Holy Spirit. You 
speak of the one being over against the other, of the one being 
in antithesis to the other. I like these words, as expressing 
the avtidvtpov which is in Christ, and is to us from Christ, as 
meeting the @@opad which was in Adam, and is in us from 
Adam. All this, to my mind, is clear, and cogent, and con- 
clusive; and I can heartily take up your language and say, 
“Christ the second Adam was as truly our representative for 
restoration, as the first Adam was in the step which plunged 
our race into rwin.” 

But somehow your general tone wants the ring which har- 
monises with my thoughts; and I feel this the more, when 
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you conclude by saying that “the first Adam was our sub- 
stitute, in that which brought us into death, as the second 
was our substitute, in that which delivered us from death.” 
That which brought us into death was sim; that which 
brings us into life is righteousness. The first Adam was the 
head and fountain to us of the former, the second Adam is 
the head and fountain to us of the latter. But how you can 
call this substitution is more than I can understand. I know 
that substitution has been confounded, as one and the same 
with representation ; nor will I question that a representative 
is often but another name for a substitute. But, surely, when 
one has before him facts which do not seem to be disputed, 
we shall get a suitable name to describe these facts. In rep- 
resentation, it 1s said that we have a locum tenens nostrwm— 
that is, one occupying our place, and detailing our case—and 
therefore that he is our substitute in the circumstances. Let 
us grant all this: what does it amount to? It amounts to 
this, that he EXHIBITS our case—that is, he SHOWS our posi- 
tion, our character, our claims, our deserts, as the case may be. 
To this extent the representation goes: it goes the length of 
INDICATING what I am, but there it stops; mark that. The 
representation sets forth what you are; but after all, the rep- 
resentation 1s not you. There is a wide distinction betwixt 
equality and identity. One shilling piece may very well 
represent another, but if you destroy the one, it does not 
follow that the other is destroyed too. Hence the confusion 
of thought which arises about substitution. It is a word 
much calculated to mislead; because, while there is a pro 
tanto kind of substitution, when a man stands up to repre- 
sent your case, as a pleader at the bar, when he details your 
position, the representation is not the presentation of the very 
person concerned, but the presentation of his character and 
qualities, and of the circumstantials which beset him. Now 
what I say is, that a judge in dealing with these, must deal 
with them correspondingly, in each individual case, as they 
come before him. There can be no substitution, for example, 
in dealing with any one case, as relieving and exempting from 
correspondingly dealing with other and similar cases. You 
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may rub up and cleanse one coin, but that does not of 
necessity take away the dirt which lies upon another coin 
of precisely corresponding character and value. 

Now apply the principle which I have striven to maintain, 
first, to the case of Adam. Adam fell; and losing the Spirit 
and walking in the flesh, he represented, as the father of a 
similar race, our position, our character, our responsibilities, 
as placed in relation to the same law with ourselves; but he 
was not our substitute. He could not be; because what was 
done to him must also be done to us. He could not be; 
because what was done to him, as brought to death on account 
of sin, could not by possibility exempt us from death in 
similar circumstances. What we are bound to say is this, 
that if Adam was our representative in sin, so he was also 
our representative in punishment—that is, the penalty which 
he endured on account of sin, must also be inflicted upon 
us standing in the same category of sin. But this is the 
very reverse of substitution. It is simply the doctrine of 
application. 

Now take the case of Christ. We say He was the second 
Adam, and we say rightly; because He met precisely the case of 
the first Adam, and became the representative of a new man- 
hood. I say the representative, not the substitute, as the new 
man. I must not enter into detail as to Christ’s work upon 
the earth, because I have already said so much on this head ; 
but the conclusion of the whole matter is, that He constructed 
or constituted a new manhood. He took what is ours, and He 
perfectly regenerated and recovered it, and made it adapted 
for glory; and this by a process of the most legitimate sort— 
viz., by fighting the devil on the ground which he had himself 
chosen. The devil has chosen to disfigure the soul of man on 
the battle-field of the human body ; and he secured it, when he 
managed to remove the Spirit of God from the human soul, and 
place the soul exclusively under the dominion of the flesh ; 
so that Satan obtained all his ends thereby in making man an 
enemy of God. Christ came forth as the champion, to con- 
tend fairly with the devil here, in that He took the human 
flesh—our flesh and blood; and He permitted the living 
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body, thus constituted from man, to have its properties and 
its powers bearing upon Him; and He resisted those powers, 
and He swept away those properties, as dominating in the 
soul, and He set up a new manhood, as the sample and pattern 
of a perfect manhood. And He did this, as the representation 
of what a man ought to be, in order to His perfection before 
God. But Christ, in this new manhood, was no more our sub- 
stitute, than was Adam as touching the old manhood. We 
have seen how Adam, in contracting human sin and guilt, 
incurred on himself the death and penalty which these de- 
served; but instead of being our substitute he thereby only 
represented the very penalty accruing to ourselves, as being in 
the same category. In the same way we see how Christ, in 
constructing a manhood of perfect righteousness, attained to 
the reward and glory which this righteousness deserved; but 
upon the self-same principle we say that, instead of being 
our substitute, He thereby represented the very reward accruing 
to ourselves, When we come into the same category with Him— 
the category of being moved and influenced by the Holy 
Spirit. 

I thus endeavour to explain how Adam and Christ are ex- 
act counterparts of one grand scheme; but if I mistake not, 
the details in my exposition are different from yours, in that, 
while I base each as the head and representative of his kind, 
I can allow to neither a substitutionary character, as exempt- 
ing us from the rigid laws of heaven, which apply, and must 
apply, to every individual character. I have said that there 
can be no substitution in the matter of erame, because 1t must 
be put away in every individual case; and there can be no 
substitution in the matter of <nnocence, because that, too, must 
be fairly asserted and certified in every individual case. To 
say otherwise, would be to infringe the very foundations of 
moral law. ‘The principle of substitution in this respect, we 
have seen, was abjured in the Old Testament; and it is an 
egregious and lamentable error to introduce it in the New 
Testament,—an error,as I humbly think, which is doing more 
real mischief in the Church of Christ than almost any other I 
can mention, 
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S. You seem to make out a case of representation which is 
not a case of substitution; but, so far as I can see, you make 
it out only on the plea that Christ, in the first place, had 
actually our character of sin in His own person, as that which 
He had to put away; and that He substituted the true right- 
eousness of God in His own person, by way of commutation or 
exchange; so that in taking our old man, He made the same 
into a new man: that is, in so doing, He redeemed the man- 
hood which He took—that very manhood which was Himself, 
and then set it up as a sample or pattern of what we ought 
to be, and of what we are called to be. This is a tremendous 
leap from what is the commonly received view; and it will 
require considerable discussion, fresh examination, and what 
is more (and most difficult of all), great humility, if not 
humiliation, to accept all this as the very basis of a true 
scheme of atonement. I shall only say, if what you set forth 
be sound and solid, and in perfect consistency with all that is 
said of Jesus Christ as the sinless One, this, your review of the 
doctrine of atonement, will of course have to be accepted; but 
I must be excused from accepting it, so long as I have argu- 
mentation left to uphold the vicarious sufferings of Christ in 
our behalf. You appear to me to set up Christ, not as “dying 
for us,” as we usually understand it, and therefore not in any 
wise taking away the wrath of God from the world, or from 
the elect therein—not, in short, as our substitute, but simply 
as our model, our pattern, our prototype. Now, surely Christ 
is more than this. I used to think that the death of Christ 
changed the very judicial relations of God to the world, in 
virtue of which the door of pardon was opened; but in the 
jirst place, you make the death of Christ little better than a 
martyrdom, and you know that a martyrdom is incompetent 
to purify ; in the second place, you reduce the atonement to a 
mere process of education, and you know that education ignores 
judicial relations ; in the third place, you make Christ’s body 
of flesh and blood to be identical with ours, and our sin to be 
literally inherent in His body, and you know that in that case 
Christ had to redeem Himself, and could not, and did not, in 
that case redeem us; in the fourth place, you make redemp- 
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tion to consist in repentance, and you know that repentance 
is attainable without it; in the ji/th place, you seem to say 
that redemption lies in following Christ, and here is the in- 
consistency—if redemption consists in repentance (and Christ 
exercised no repentance, because repentance in Him was at 
once unsuitable and as impossible as unscriptural), how can 
the mere following of Christ constitute salvation? But in 
the sixth place, in speaking of the sacrifice of Christ, and in 
applying what you call the sacrifice of Christ to us, you invert 
the order of pardon and of purity,—you make justification 
purely subjective,—you ascribe an effect to an insufficient 
cause, and your whole scheme involves anthropopathism. 

F’, Well, if your system and mine rest on anthropomorphism, 
I should think it must needs involve anthropopathism. But 
what is all this you have introduced? I have no objections 
to the statement of every one of your objections, the more 
strongly you can state them the better, but everything in its 
time. Let us have a day, when you please, for the examina- 
tion of all possible difficulties, as lying against the views which 
I have propounded. Such a discussion will be of use, because 
it will help to clear the atmosphere somewhat of the mist, 
which, in spite of the best endeavours, is apt to hang over this 
all-important subject; but it is not desirable that we should 
commingle a host of objections, generally brought in when we 
are in the very act of considering, whether the fact that Christ 
being our representative involves the necessity of His being our 
substitute. I beg of you to keep to this till we have finished 
this day’s discussion, and then upon another day I shall join 
you in taking up any amount of objections, and in meeting 
them as best I can; or in prosecuting any other department 
of thought in regard to the position of Christ, and the relation 
in which He stood to us, which may seem to you to involve 
the idea of substitution. If I had not known you better, I 
should have thought that this spirit of objection was but an 
angry thrust at me because I seemed to have the best of the 
argument. , 

S. If we were not engaged on a very grave subject, I should 
ask you not to be too self-satisfied and self-glorious. You 
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know perfectly that I admit there are difficulties attachable 
to the common view of atonement; but what I say is, that if 
Scripture otherwise confirm these views, we must stand by 
them, and trust that, in the providence of God, they may be 
removed ; and this is the reason why I have been watchful in 
all our conversation to get aught whereby they can be pre- 
served and maintained. And If have no hesitation in saying, 
that if your views are not admissible, I should only be the 
more disposed to cleave still to my own, and to continue so to 
do, unless I find other and better. At the same time, I agree 
with you in saying everything in its place; and we must 
now draw towards a close on the subject of Christ’s repre- 
sentation. And I would ask, What is the logical import of 
St Paul’s language, in the profound and far-reaching chapter 
already referred to, when he says, “ For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die”? (Rom. v. 7). First of all, you clearly 
perceive here, that the reference is not, and cannot be, to self- 
sacrifice ; for there is express allusion to those heroic instances 
of rare occurrence, where one man suffers death instead of 
another, or as the swhbstitute of another. The Apostle seems 
to say that a man is scarcely to be found who will deliberately 
give up his life to save another, simply because that other has 
been a righteous man; but that a case may be found in which 
a man will give up his life to save another, because that other 
has been his friend—that is, a kind and benevolent person 
toward himself. Well, here is a direct reference to substitu- 
tion, in which Paul speaks of a man as voluntarily accepting 
death, if, by that death, he could save his friend. We can 
understand one dying to save another. The story of Damon 
and Pythias gives sufficient illustration of this. And the 
conduct of David at the death of Absalom is an illustration 
of this, when he exclaimed, “ Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom my son, my son.” Very well; here is my argu- 
ment, or rather here lies the Apostle’s argument,—if perad- 
venture a case can be found in which one man would die as 
the substitute for another, because he is his friend, here is the 
unheard of display of divine love illustrated, in that, while we 
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were not the friends of God, and not the friends of Christ, but 
sinners, and therefore enemies, Christ died for us. If this be 
not substitution, I do not know what is. You will not question 
that the Apostle’s illustration in the 7th verse is, and must be, 
the key to ascertain and fix the meaning which is contained in 
the very verse which immediately follows. If, therefore, the 
citation of one man dying as the substitute for another, be an 
illustration of Christ’s dying for us, must not Christ’s dying 
for us be regarded by the Apostle as a substitution for us? If 
the two do not mean the same thing, the illustration given is 
not only useless, but worse than useless; because in that case 
it is calculated to lead the mind astray, by leading us to 
suppose that Christ died as our substitute, which is not true, 
according to your view. Does not the vicarious principle, in 
the death of one man for a good man, demand its application 
to the death of Christ for us, in as far as here there is set forth 
an exact sameness in the transaction? And does not this 
very principle fasten a vicarious sense upon the preceding as 
well as the subsequent sentences? For example, “ when we 
were yet without strength (7.e., to save ourselves), in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.” If the Apostle’s immediate 
illustration and explanation of dying jor, clearly denotes 
dying instead of, so it must be understood in the statement 
out of which the illustration arose. How can it be otherwise, 
unless we gratuitously dislocate the two contiguous verses, 
and outrage common-sense, by the needless and unjustifiable 
process of introducing self-contradiction and confusion ? 
There is something more in the same strain to be gathered 
from the same chapter; but I confess I should like to hear 
you upon the interpretation which I have just advanced. 

F. Assuredly. Yet if what you have to say is founded on 
the self-same key-note, which you say is struck by the Apostle 
in the 7th verse, might it not be as well for you to conclude 
your argument thereanent ? 

S. I have no objection, and especially as what I have to 
say runs on in continuation, thus: “Much more then, being 
now justified by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through Him.” Here justification is said to be effected by 
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the blood shedding of Christ, just as immediately afterwards 
reconciliation is said to be effected “by the death of His Son.” 
Now I ask, What was there in the dying of Christ any more 
than in the living of Christ—or I might still farther say, in 
the dying or living of noble martyrs—to produce the effects 
expressly stated by the Apostle? If our justification, salva- 
tion, and reconciliation are due to His death, only in so far as 
it exhibited or confirmed His faithfulness, it seems to me that 
the stress laid upon His death, as the alleged cause of our 
reconciliation and salvation, is out of all proportion to its 
relative importance. What special adaptation was there in 
the martyrdom of a great teacher, in a country, too, subject 
to foreign sway, to remove the enmity between them and God, 
and to produce reconciliation ? All the glorious results are, 
by the Apostle, traced to the death of Christ for us; and while 
the completion of the saving work may be spoken of as effected 
by Christ’s life (as in verse 10th), yet this completion could 
have had no place but for the foundation laid by His death. 
In fact, it seems to me intelligible only when our obligation 
to die is conceived as transferred to Christ, who, by that 
means, established a sufficient ground of our justification and 
reconciliation to God. What I say is this: If, on the one 
hand, Christ’s death was nothing more than the result of His 
fidelity to truth and righteousness, and so a means of produc- 
ing conviction, it is not easy to see in it the extraordinary 
display of divine love which Paul and the other Apostles so 
loudly claim for it. If, on the other hand, we look at His 
death for us in the light of a voluntary bearing of the punish- 
ment due to us for sin, and in the circumstance that we were 
sinners, and at enmity with Him, and therefore having no 
shadow of claim on His goodness, the effulgence of His love is 
bright as the meridian sun. On what other view can we 
“Joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the atonement ?” 

F. Tam glad to see a fresh arrow from time to time from 
your quiver. I am bound to say that the one which you 
have now discharged, as drawn from Rom. v. 7, has been well 
poised, and sent forth with no small impetus. You found on 
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the fact of one man dying for another, so as to save that other: 
this being interpreted as a case of substitution, therefore the 
death of Christ must be regarded as a case of substitution for 
us. Let us carefully look at the matter as laid down in the 
chapter quoted. I would have you to observe that the key- 
note of the chapter is to be found in the lst verse: “There- 
fore” (says Paul, as the very point he aimed at and had 
proved, as the maxim he wished to instil, and the conclusion 
from what he had advanced), “therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace [or reconciliation] with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God.” Observe here, there is first a “grace” pro- 
vided, wherein we have to stand; there is second an “access ” 
into this grace; third, we avail ourselves of this access when 
we have faith; fourth, the object of our faith is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Consequently, the whole comes to this, that as the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the source and foundation of our justifi- 
cation, as containing in Himself the material of our justifica- 
tion, so the very moment we embrace the access or opportunity 
offered of appropriating the Lord Jesus (and this embracing 
or laying hold of the things of Christ is called faith), we are 
thereby (and, of course, according to our faith—z.., according 
to the extent we get hold of Christ) justified before God. It 
is all-important to keep all this in view. 

Now the Apostle goes on to say how it comes to pass that 
Christ is the material of our justification. “For when we 
were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly ”—that is, when we had no strength to save ourselves 
(as you rightly explain), in due time Christ died for the un- 
godly. And here I say, not with you that this means in the 
stead of the ungoldly, but that the wngodly might be saved. 
The harmony of Scripture requires this, the preposition i7rép 
demands this, as meaning in behalf of, in favour of, with a 
view to, their salvation. Christ, then, did die for the ungodly, 
and yet not as a substitute, but as a representative. If Christ 
represented sinners before God, it behoved Him to die, because 
it behoved sinners to die. There is no possibility of getting 
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rid of this, that Christ was “ made under the law,” and there- 
fore amenable to the law, and guilty in the face of the law, 
as having the burden of sin on Him through the flesh. This 
is the turning-point of the whole question, and therefore, in 
order to fulfil the law in its deepest requirements, there was 
no alternative but to suffer death in the flesh. Jesus, as chal- 
lenging the application of the law of righteousness to Him, 
required to die—to die ¢o that sin which He took when He 
was made our flesh (Rom. vi. 10). Now mark, had the case 
of Jesus been at all a case such as that you have referred to, 
when you speak of mere martyrs as faithful to the truth, and 
dying for the sake of the truth, I grant to you that His death 
could not have availed for our salvation. 

But here it is that I have to complain of your argument, 
that you knew better. You knew that I did not rest on the 
death of Jesus as a martyr to the truth; you knew there were 
two great points in which I distinguish Jesus from mere 
martyrs, noble as these were, and as their memories always 
must be in our eyes, and these two points were the following: 
first, that Christ’s coming into the world was not that of any 
ordinary man, because its professed and profound object was 
to satisfy the law,—*“ Lo! I come,” says He, “to do Thy will, 
O God”: second, that His was a testing case, without which no 
foundation could be laid for salvation. If that testing case 
failed, all failed, and mankind must perish. But there was the 
opening of the door of salvation to man, if that testing case 
should be able to withstand all the pressure that would have 
to be put upon it. And here is, therefore, another and all- 
important point, in which the death of Jesus is different from 
the death of any martyr. No martyr, indeed, could properly 
be said to have put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, much 
less by the death which he might be forced to endure through 
fidelity to his principles, as the principles of truth. But letting 
this alone for the present—as indeed already sufficiently brought 
out in speaking of the process whereby Christ put away the 
enmity in the flesh—I particularly allude to this, as unique 
in His case, that there was a special covenant betwixt Him 
and the Father, that the privilege which He had Himself 
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enjoyed, and whereby He overcame, should be vouchsafed to 
men,—that thereby, having not only the force of His example, 
and the encouragements of his rewards, but the express be- 
stowments of the animating and inspiriting power whereby 
He was upheld, His followers might become one with Him, 
and in a sense clothed with Him, in the exercise of faith. 

The grounds, then, on which Jesus is said to have died for 
us are exceedingly plain. We have had all this through hand 
already ; but it seems it must be frequently repeated, in order 
to its being duly established in the heart. Christ unques- 
tionably died for us, because, had He not died for us, there 
was no hope of our escape from perishing altogether; and He 
died for us that He—having come to hfe, a life at once glori- 
ous and everlasting—might apply the law which had been so 
successful in His own person to us as looking to Him, and to 
secure our redemption, our reconciliation, our salvation, our 
elorification. His death, and consequent victory over death, 
eave to Him the prerogative of ministering correspondingly 
to all who would hear Him, receive Him, and obey Him. 

Now I come to the 7th verse, on which you have hinged so 
much to support your doctrine of substitution. Jam afraid 
that, like the explanation which has been given of some of the 
parables—where the mere costume is dragged in to support some 
vital element, where costume is, after all, but simple acces- 
sories, to give the parable consistency as a story—you have 
made more of the contents than what are truly justifiable 
therefrom. What is the actual comparison which the Apostle 
institutes when he says, “ Scarcely for a righteous man would 
one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die”? What is really pointed to in this verse? Why, 
neither more nor less than this: that in certain cases one 
man will be found giving his life, in order to save the life of 
another man. That principle covers the whole question before 
the mind of the Apostle. The particulars, which go into the 
details of the process, do not at all come before the mind of 
the Apostle. The whole isa simple question of self-dedication 
in behalf of another, so as to provide for the safety of his 
friend. This supplies all which the Apostle required. The 
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Apostle required an example of love to be compared to the love 
of God. Well, says Paul, a case of love may be found among 
men that will exhibit a man giving his life for his friend ; 
but how inadequate is all this to exhibit the love of God, in 
that, while we were sinners, and consequently, enemies, Christ 
died for us. There is no such example of Jove to be seen in 
the world as this of Christ. It is the question of love which 
has to be illustrated and explained, and not for a moment the 
question of substitution. Substitution does not enter into the 
Apostle’s thoughts ; for that could not modify or alter the fact 
of love. All that was wanted by the Apostle was a case indi- 
cating the uttermost example of Jove on the part of man to 
man: that, he says, is seen in the death of one man to save 
another who has been “good” to him; but that, he says, 
comes far short of the love of God to man, in that He gave 
His Son to die for the ungodly, who were perverse to 
Him. 

I think, then, I have fairly met your argument, on which 
you have laid so much stress, to support the doctrine of sub- 
stitution, when I show you that the Apostle had not the idea 
of substitution before him, but only that of love. I do not, 
therefore, occupy a moment’s time upon what the process may 
be when one man dies for another. That among the heathens 
something of the sort was found, I am not disposed to ques- 
tion; but that is surely not a reason why such a principle 
should be adopted and prescribed by the Lord and Prince of 
Righteousness. While I have surely said enough upon that 
score, I come to your concluding point, where you quote St 
Paul’s saying, “ Being now justified by His blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through Him”; and where you conclude 
that pardon is the effect of Christ’s bloodshedding, and hence 
that the death of Christ was vicarious on our account. I will 
say, as I have often said, that the putting away of sin was 
the express effect of Christ’s dying; but what is this but 
saying that pardon is the express effect of Christ’s dying ? 
I know no distinction betwixt the putting away of sin and 
the pardon of sin: a&peors auaptiay expresses both, and is 
translated in our authorised version in both forms, 
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I must here once more allude to the distinction I formerly 
dwelt upon at length betwixt “the blood of the flesh” and 
“the blood of God.” If the flesh was “the flesh of sin,” then 
the destruction of the life of the flesh must needs have been 
the destruction of the life of sin. In this sense the shedding 
of Christ’s blood, as the blood of the flesh—the blood which 
He had received from Mary His mother—was the destruction 
of sin, and what was tantamount to, but never in His case 
called, the pardon of sin; but then the application or sprink- 
ling of Christ’s blood is quite a different thing. This is called, 
as it truly is, “ His precious blood,” because it is properly “the 
life of Christ,” “the life of God,’ “the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus ;” and when we receive it by faith as the 
quickening influence of man, we receive that which purgeth 
the soul of sin, because it is utterly opposed to sin, and 
throws it out, and is at the same time the instigator of right- 
eousness. This is what I call “justification by His blood,” 
because it implies our participation of that righteousness 
which alone belongs essentially to Him, and which he has 
been enabled to bestow because of His death, that we might 
be hke Him. 

S. I may have something to say by and by as touching this 
programme of eternal life which you have expounded, but 
to enter upon it now would be impossible. We must have 
further opportunity of considering it. I have only now to 
call your attention to one or two points I should lke to place 
before you. Salvation is called a “gift,” a “free gift,’ a 
cift utterly undeserved by the recipient. It is “by grace,” 
and therefore not in any way attributable to the inherent 
merit of its subjects. Does this quite accord with your theory 
of an inward righteousness ? Why, instead of salvation being 
a free and undeserved gift, you make Christ’s gift and Christ’s 
work to be an auxiliary to the motives, volitions, struggles, 
triumphs by which a man may climb his way to spiritual life. 
You lay the foundation of salvation on man himself, in that 
you make it a subjective matter; and it is for the sinner to say 
whether he will make use of it, and how far, as a peg, if I 
may so express myself, on which to hang his own work. Did 
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that difficulty never strike you as applicable to your scheme 
of redemption, or, let me say, your exposition of the scheme 
of redemption ? Did it never occur to you that your way of it 
must lie in an Arminian basis, and that you must imply that 
there is natively in the human soul a “grace of congruity ” 
whereby you do, so to speak, meet Christ half-way in the 
matter of salvation? If all are by nature “dead in trespasses 
and sins,” there can be no inherent grace in the soul of man, 
as a helper, so to speak, in order to make Christ a Saviour. 

I’. My friend, you thoroughly misconceive and misappre- 
hend my meaning and my exposition of divine principles, if 
for a single moment you think that the difficulties you have 
now expressed can be ascribed thereto. The very opposite is 
the case. I will venture to say that the scheme of Calvin, 
when analysed, cannot itself be so effectually purged of such 
an accusation as that scheme can which you now erroneously 
bring up against me. I believe that hitherto we have not had 
any clear, logical, and what I would venture to call scientific, 
views of the origin of faith as duly and properly ascribable 
to God alone, by any scheme which has been propounded. 
What, then, doI say? First, and fundamentally, I say that 
man is carnal—+z.e., a creature of the flesh by nature—and 
that as such he “cannot please God.” His condition of mind 
is emphatically called “carnal,” and “the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God; it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” Now upon any principles of psychology 
known, I should lke you to tell me by what process the 
carnal mind is converted into a spiritual mind. That there 
is such a phenomenon I do not of course question,—that there 
are many and constant exemplifications of the great fact, I 
do hold, and you do hold, as both professing Christian men ; 
but it is not the fact that is questioned, but the exposition of 
the fact, that is full of difficulty. Tell me of any Calvinist 
who ever expounded this change from naturalism to spiritual- 
ism without infringing on human liberty—on what is called 
the freedom of the will. You know that the subject has been 
twisted and tortured in every imaginable fashion, and that no 
man has escaped the Scylla of an inherent human grace, such 
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as Arminius contended for, or the Charybdis of an unfree 
human will, as the necessity of divine power operating a 
change on the human heart. And there (so far as I know) 
the matter lies at this moment. It is an unsolved problem: 
it seems to many unsolvable; and yet it comes up for con- 
sideration by every man who would give an account of the 
operations of the human mind. It is perhaps nothing less 
than arrogant in me to think, at all events to say, that this 
question can be satisfactorily settled. It is no doubt a ques- 
tion of metaphysics; but metaphysics, as the science of 
thought, is, I believe, destined to come under the severest 
laws of logic, even as its object is to apply the laws of logic 
to the concrete subjects, which are immediately placed before 
us from the external world. 

I confess I did not expect being called on to-day, and 
especially at this hour, and on this branch of our deliberations, 
to defend myself against the accusations of asserting human 
merit in the scheme of redemption, or to be called on to give 
my views on psychological principles as to the consistency of 
divine grace with human freedom; but if you wish it, I shall 
do my best to indicate to you the main points; and I think 
I shall convince you that the exposition I cleave to, is not 
only in harmony with the whole tone and tenor of Scripture, 
but in perfect consistency with the clearest indications of a 
sound philosophy. The points involved are as much con- 
cerned in understanding how man /e// as they are in under- 
standing how man is recovered. The explanation, as a psychol- 
ogical problem, is the same in either case. You accuse me of 
asserting a claim of merit on the part of man in working out 
his salvation. I most distinctly repudiate this, and even go 
the length of saying, that if we analyse the workings of the 
human mind in all its changes, Calvinism itself would have 
difficulty in giving areply. Know this, that the will of man is 
worked by motive-power, and by motive-power alone. There 
never was a case of will but it was manifested by what is called 
a motive. Now, what is a motive, as distinct from the will 
itself, which is brought into exercise by the motive-impulse ? 

S. Hold, please. Iam not prepared at this moment for a 
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disquisition on will; nor did I anticipate this, when I pro- 
pounded to you the fact of a subjective righteousness being 
very questionable as the groundwork of our salvation. I 
think you will be able, so far, to explain how this can be, with- 
out going into the metaphysical subtleties attending any ex- 
position of the operation of will. I hope to get up my philo- 
sophical strength to follow you throughout what appears, after 
all, only the entanglements of a very complex subject; but I 
would rather you did not bring it on, as I did not wish to 
bring it on, in our present discussion. 

F. Very well. The short and the long of it is, as I have 
already told you, that man, in a state of nature, which is 
essentially a carnal state (a state that is at enmity against 
God, because God would restrain and curb the propensities 
and cravings of the flesh), would, if left to himself, go on in 
the power of the flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh—that 
is, the desires of a mind filled only with carnal things. There 
could be nothing other, there could be nothing better, in his 
case; the carnal must always remain the carnal, and be 
essentially opposed to the spiritual, if for no other reason than 
that the spiritual would condemn the carnal and destroy it. 
It is with me, then, a fundamental maxim that man, as fallen 
man, if left to himself, would never of himself assert or acquire 
any real spiritual prerogatives, which could be of any service 
to him in working out his salvation. The question comes to 
be—How does man come to acquire spiritual life at all? I 
answer, by God coming to him. And what does God do in 
coming to him? Here, again, I answer, God comes to man in 
a twofold character: jirst,as a denouncer of sin, and telling 
man that by nature he is in a state of sin, and that a state of 
sin is a state of death ; and second, as the promiser of righteous- 
ness, and telling man that a state of righteousness isa state of 
life; and further, that this righteousness, and consequently 
this life, lies in Jesus Christ, as the gift of God to men. What 
does this coming of God to men achieve? First of all, it puts 
a new motwe-power into the human heart, which the human 
heart has not,and never could have, if left to itself and to the 
mere teachings of the world. And what is this new motive- 
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power? It is the denunciation of the principles of the carnal 
mind, as the very curse of the soul; it is the malediction of 
God on the soul, as governed by the flesh. And what does 
the menace of God, when brought home to the soul, effect ? 
It operates as a painful motive-power in counteracting carnal 
impulses; and it is by such motive-power alone that the 
carnal will, in any of its departments, comes to be stayed. 
What, then? Why, here is a clear case in which God is the 
author of that repentance whereby sin is arrested, and where- 
by sin is cast out from the soul. But this, so far as Christ’s 
work is concerned, is but the half of the divine work, yea, 
rather, all this is but the preparation for the divine work. 
All this is but laying the foundation in the soul for its receiv- 
ing the grace of righteousness. Till this preliminary achieve- 
ment of casting out sin is effected, the righteousness of Christ 
is refused, “for the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God.” This is a plaguy text for Calvin. However, 
let this alone in the meantime. What I say is, that it is God’s 
coming with the terrors of the law which prepares, and alone 
prepares, sinful men for the attractions of the Gospel, 2.e., for 
exercising faith in the Gospel. I do not say that all, to whom 
the terrors of the law are applied, are influenced or wrought 
upon thereby ; all I say is, that these are set aside as “ repro- 
bates,’ and must confront the sad conditions of their case 
with the conditions which square with the judgment day. 
And what I say is, that those persons who are wrought upon 
by the denouncements of God’s curse on their sin, and have 
their hearts thereby affected to turn away their sin, have an 
opening thus made for better principles, in that they recoil 
from the danger they see themselves in, and therefore cry out, 
“What shall I do to be saved?” Such are chosen or elected to 
believe in Jesus Christ. And here we see how God is no less 
the author of faith than He is of repentance; for faith and 
repentance are the two “saving graces.” God no sooner opens 
the door of the heart to receive the things of Christ, than 
He brings the things of Christ—that is, He brings the very 
materials of righteousness, and conveys them to the receptive 
heart. God is thus the author of faith, not only by opening the 
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heart to receive, as I have endeavoured to explain, but also by 
supplying the very nutriment which the heart needs, and does 
receive, as found inthe word of His truth. Here there is con- 
veyed another and new motive-power, that of righteousness, 
whereby we are made like to Jesus Christ in proportion to the 
extent which we have acquired the same. Thus are we bought 
with a price; and thus does the very price wherewith we are 
bought influence us to will and to do God’s good pleasure; and 
thus, too, all is effected without any merit being for a moment 
arrogated for man, because all is the doing of God. And thus, 
too, is it effected in perfect consistency with the entirest liberty 
of human thought and of human will. This may seem boasting, 
if not arrogance; but it is neither, if it be fact. Observe, all 
that God does in changing the human heart, is to supply new 
motive-power ; and herein the change from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, is well ascribed to 
God, because, without the new motive-power, the will could 
not exist, the change could not take place. But when we 
understand what is meant by the supply of new motive- 
power, as the controlling power over the will, and how it is 
supplied, and when we understand how it operates as the 
generating power of new emotions, we are in a condition to 
see that the freedom of the human will, as the expression of 
the human heart in connection with its education, is not for 
amoment interfered with. Under no circumstances, as I have 
said, can there be the exercise of will but through the impulse 
of motives: and when we consider that the supply of divine 
motive-power comes to our minds in consistency, and with 
method, just as the supply of all other motive-power comes for 
the varied operations of the human will, and that, under this 
supply, the mind is left to its own proper reflective power, we 
shall see that the human soul, in these workings which have 
respect to its conversion, is left in perfect freedom, as much as 
in any other exemplification of thought or of will that can be 
indicated. 

S. It is without question a matter of immense moment, if 
we can achieve a mental philosophy that shall be at once 
consistent with itself, with the facts of the world, and with 
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Scripture. And I agree cordially in this, that to overcome 
the great difficulty which has beset philosophers, no less than 
divines, on the question of the will, ought to be regarded as 
no mean accomplishment. But you will excuse me if I say, 
that this question of the freedom of the will does not seem to 
me naturally to come in for discussion when we are professedly 
on the question of representation. I know, however, what you 
will say, that I have myself brought it on by the difficulties 
which I propounded as needing explanation. Well, be it so. 
I have only to say now, that there are yet difficulties which I 
have in connection with your scheme. I think I have men- 
tioned them before; I allude particularly to a more satis- 
factory solution of the questions as to sin in Christ, and as to 
the foundations on which you ascribe certain operations of the 
soul to the flesh. We have had the former through hand so 
far, and we may have it again. And I think we must some 
time have a discussion on the latter question, though a 
difficult one; for I cannot get rid of the notion that, to make 
the soul’s operations dependent on the body, savours of 
materialism. 

FI’. We have had both questions more or less under con- 
sideration ; but I am quite agreeable to give both any amount 
of thought we are able to bring to bear upon them. At the 
same time another opportunity must be had for this end. 

S. There is yet one plea for substitution which I should 
like to urge—viz., the clavms of Divine justice. It may be said 
that to some extent we have touched this question also; but 
I am persuaded that there are considerations on this theme 
which we have not fairly opened up; and if you will allow 
me to suggest this as our theme when next we meet, I shall 
be glad. 

fF. Tam quite agreeable to your proposal. 
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DIALOGUE V. 


ON THE QUESTION, DO THE CLAIMS OF DIVINE JUSTICE DEMAND 
THAT CHRIST SHALL BE REGARDED AS OUR SUBSTITUTE ? 


S. We had agreed to-day to consider substitution as meeting, 
and as required to meet, the claims of divine justice in the 
question of atonement; and as this is probably the widest 
in its bearing of any of the departments of thought on this 
great subject, I shall without any preface plunge at once into 
the argument. The principle of justice, you will allow, les at 
the very foundation of the divine government. Any devia- 
tion from this principle would tarnish the righteousness of 
God. Justice, then, is an indispensable requisite of God’s 
moral government. And you will allow me to say further, 
that justice is not a mode of benevolence, nor a mere attribute 
of goodness. Justice requires that right be done, that law be 
asserted, that every man’s due be regarded. Justice has its root 
in the law which vindicates right and wrong. It is not mere 
verity, nor is it utility, nor is it fidelity, nor is it obedience, 
nor is it propriety, nor is it to be confounded with any similar 
moral principle, but is itself a definite and distinct moral 
principle, having its own characteristics, and is founded on a 
basis of its own in moral law. I allow that the principle of 
justice ‘In human government is often imperfect, often un- 
sound, and often yielding to a sort of pressing expediency ; 
but this does not alter the fact that there is a dictum of 
justice, as weighing the scales fairly betwixt relationships. 
What I say is, that as the government of God is perfect, so 
the awards of God must be held as perfect—that is, as spring- 
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ing out of an eternal principle of right. God can no more 
deviate from justice than He can from truth. I know it has 
been said that God can be merciful as He pleases, and there- 
fore that justice may be with Him a matter of choice. But 
this is an utter fallacy; for mercy, from its very nature, is 
optional; while justice, from its very nature, is imperative. 
And indeed justice must be satisfied before mercy can operate. 
Hence, then, if the divine nature be supreme in power, it is 
impossible that the divine justice can be defeated. I have 
thought it needful thus far to lay down a logical basis as the 
standard of admeasurement; for if we cannot agree as to 
what justice really is, I fear we shall have no common stand- 
point from which to view our objects, and by which to draw 
our conclusions. Before proceeding further, then, I should 
like to hear whether you agree with me as to this prelim- 
inary consideration. 

fF, T agree most thoroughly. I agree in most of what you 
have advanced as to the nature of justice; and I agree as to 
your method in laying down, ab initio, a clear understand- 
ing of what justice really is. If anything be wanting in your 
statement, I would say the deficiency lies, not in that it con- 
tains any error, so far as I can see, but in that it fails duly 
to trace the principle of justice to its very foundations. But 
perhaps I expect too much in looking for this; because, 
while philosophers do not vary much in characterising the 
principles of moral law, they have had no small difficulty in 
tracing these principles to their root. Hence it has been 
found more easy to ask the question—What is the foundation 
of right and wrong? than to answer it. The value, as I 
think, of finding the basis of morals, hes in this, that it sets 
forth the rationale as to the variety of admeasurement which 
prevails thereon in the world at large. While it is true that 
all men have in their thoughts a right and a wrong, the right 
and the wrong of one party is not the right and the wrong of 
another; and hence some have said that there is no rule, 
properly so, in the human heart for his guidance. What I 
say is, that the rule which each party has, is a rule to hum ; 
‘“whereto we have already attained (attained in the know- 
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ledge of the truth) let us mind the same thing.” And what 
I further say is, that the rule whereby any man and every 
man is guided, or can be guided, in morals, depends on the 
standard of right and of wrong which, in his education, he 
has acquired. Every man acquires a standard in the exer- 
cise of judgment; for no judgment can be exercised apart 
from a standard whereby to compare the object on which 
judgment is pronounced. And the reason why men _ pro- 
nounce differently in their judgments, is because they have 
acquired different standards of admeasurement. You will 
understand what I mean by a standard for judgment, when I 
tell you that it is the major proposition in our systems of 
logic, while the thing to be judged of is the minor proposition. 
Without a standard of comparison, there can be no conclu- 
sions formed. We have not, in that case, the power of pro- 
nouncing an opinion, whether in morals or in anything else. 

Now, will you allow me to say that the judgments of right 
and wrong in morals proceed from what I call moral ideas, 
just as the judgments of right and wrong, in mechanical con- 
trivances, proceed from the ideas of the mechanism. As to 
these latter, for example, a carpenter may have to join two 
pieces of prepared timber in fulfilling his purpose of making 
a table or a chair; and every one sees that: there is a right 
and a wrong in the adaptation of the parts to one another 
for this end. Whence comes the idea of right and of wrong 
here? Why, surely, the idea of right is the sense of adaptation 
to the thing required; and the idea of wrong is the sense of 
non-adaptation to the thing required. In the same way the 
moral sense operates from moral ideas. But what is a moral 
idea? I answer, a moral rdea is one which wnvolves an object 
capable of pleasure or of pain. And as the best state of its 
wellbeing yields it most pleasure on the whole, and vice versd, 
so the adaptation to its best wellbeeng is the foundation of 
moral right, the non-adaptation to its best estate is the foun- 
dation of moral wrong. 

In a discussion like ours, it would not be fair to prosecute 
this question of philosophy farther; but I believe that the 
principle which I have now laid down is capable of being illus- 
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trated in a thousand ways. If I am not tedious, I might 
venture to give one. As to the necessity of having a stand- 
ard of measurement in order to a conclusion, and a correct 
standard in order to a correct conclusion, suppose one man 
has a yard measure of thirty-five inches, and another of 
thirty-six inches, and neither is aware of the difference in 
regard to the standard employed, it is obvious that each must 
bring out a different conclusion as to the real length of a 
piece of cloth. Both cannot be right; one at least must be 
wrong. There is no element of morals so long as the mere 
measurement is confined to the cloth. But if the one man 
sells it as twelve yards and the other as twelve yards, it being 
understood that the price per yard in each case is the same, 
it is obvious that there is a moral wrong done to his neigh- 
bour by the man who sells as twelve yards what is only 
eleven yards, in as far as he overcharges the price of a yard. 
This is not an adaptation to the best estate of a neighbour who 
is injured by the application of a false representation. So 
in every case of morals, we have something which affects the 
wellbeing of a conscious creature: adaptation to that well- 
being is right, and non-adaptation is wrong. 

Now I come to the question of divine thought in the sub- 
ject of moral law. It is obvious, in the first place, that God 
‘knows what is the best condition of His creatures. His arrange- 
ments in creation, therefore, in order to fulfil that last con- 
dition, are His manifestations of moral law. These adaptations, 
whereby the greatest happiness upon the whole is secured, 
are the outlets of His sense of the highest justice. And while, 
in the practical manifestation of moral law, God has com- 
mended all His work to our admiration and gratitude, He has 
also endowed man with the power and privilege of fulfilling 
moral law in the relation in which he stands to Himself, and 
to the other sensitive creatures which are upon the earth; 
and He has made man responsible for the fulfilment of the 
prerogative, in as far as the exercise of moral law is made of 
necessity a part of his relation in the world. God has given 
to man the ideas of truth, of justice, of propriety, of duty, 
and has fixed upon him, as the very law of his being, an 
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adherence to these as the facts of his consciousness. He has 
an idea of truth, for example, when a representation accords 
with the original: he has an idea of justice, when in any 
application of things affecting a sensitive creature, the rela- 
tion hereof accords with a true standard of admeasurement as 
to the necessities of its true wellbeing: he has an idea of pro- 
priety, when an action accords with the tume, place, or persons 
related to it: he has an idea of duty, when aught stands to 
him in the relation of clavm, and therefore sets before him 
a function to which he is properly called. Thus does the 
principle of morals arise in the mind of every rational being ; 
and such, I believe, are the true grounds of morals as a ques- 
tion of mental philosophy.? 

But while it is needful duty to see the rationale of moral 
operation in the human mind, if it can be ascertained, our 
immediate problem has to deal with the revealed law of God, 
as a supreme authority over and above mere morals. He 
who planted the law of morals, as a natural operation of the 
human mind, has in certain points given forth an express 
dictum as to His requirements; and as the Supreme Creator 
and Governor, He has perfect authority so to do; and that 
authority is itself a law to man. Man is taught to believe, 
and is bound to believe, that God’s requirements are for the 
best estate of his being; and hence submission to the divine 
will becomes the highest duty of man, and disobedience to 
the divine will a direct sin against God. Hence justice re- 
quires that, if man perform the demands of the divine law, 
the promises which are attached to performance be vouch- 
safed; and if man disobeyed the requirements of God, the 
penalty attached to disobedience be enforced. 

S. You have gone more profoundly into the question of 
morals than I anticipated. I allow that a more interesting 
problem for solution can hardly be presented than the root 
and the rise of morals. It is not for us to enter upon the 
theories which have been advanced on this head. I will only 
say that your views are likely enough, when you tell me that 
all judgments come forth from a comparison of. the condition 


1 See this argued in ‘ Profound Problems,’ excursus xiii, xiv, xvii. 
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of the subject, with the application of a cognate standard ; 
and that the subject in morals—that is, as affecting a sensi- 
tive creature—is neither more nor less than a moral idea (as 
you term it) having the application to it of something which, 
when compared with the cognate moral standard, brings out 
a moral conclusion. I think this may be satisfactorily de- 
monstrated; and further, that supposing we have a correct 
apprehension of the idea which forms the subject of judg- 
ment, the conclusion we come to must be sound or otherwise, 
according to the accuracy of the standard which we happen 
to have as the rule of judgment. 

F, Will you kindly allow me here to interfere and say, as 
I follow you and agree with you, that in these circumstances 
God cannot absolutely condemn a man, if he fairly draws the 
only conclusions, which are available to him, and follows 
these, although the conclusions may not be in absoluteness 
perfectly sound. 

S. I am not so sure about this. If a man draws conclu- 
sions, which are not the conclusions of God, you do not mean 
to tell me that God is to give the reward to the man’s con- 
clusions, when these do not square with the conclusions of 
God? In short, you surely do not mean to say that God is 
to give the award which is due to right, and to right only, to 
that which, in the sight of God, is wrong ? 

F. Far from it: you so far misunderstand me. What I 
say is, that God will not award the penalty of disobedience 
where there is in reality no disobedience. What Isay s, 
that a man will be dealt with according to the law of his 
own being; and hence, if a man conforms to that standard of 
right which is best available to him, he will be dealt with 
accordingly, though said conformity be far beneath the stand- 
ard which essentially belongs to God, and which God has set 
up. This is simply a question of divine light; and it must be 
agreed, I think, that a man is to be “ judged according to that 
a man hath, and not according to what he hath not.” 

S. Iam not sure how far I can endorse this. I know that 
the Bible reveals the fact of man’s moral debasement, and 
that this has been manifested in the sin and misery of the 
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world. JI know that “by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin,” and that all the world has become guilty be- 
fore God, and therefore under condemnation. I know, further, 
that God attached life as the award of obedience, and death 
as the award of disobedience. God, in His inflexible justice 
says, the law which He has revealed to man for his obedience 
must be honoured. And now the question (as it appears to 
me) is this—Is it possible to save the disobedient in a way 
which consists with the principle of immutable justice ? 

Ff. Lam very glad you put it in this way, though your ques- 
tion is, after all, an ambiguous one. I might ask, by “the 
disobedient” do you mean those who once were so, but are 
so no longer? or do you mean those who persistently remain 
and continue disobedient? I am ready to give a categorical 
answer to these questions, and to the former I would give an 
affirmative reply, and to the latter a negative reply. 

S. Then you make their persistency in disobedience the 
hinge of their non-salvation, and their arrestment in disobedi- 
ence, or (we shall say) their repentance, the hinge on which 
mercy can be vouchsafed to them! Is not this making all 
dependent on human working? In the first place, I would 
say, if salvation turns on this, what need was there for a 
mediator ? and in the second place, is it to be said that re- 
pentance is all the satisfaction which divine justice requires 
in the positive obedience to divine law ? 

F. I thought we had all this pretty well through hand 
already, and I decline to repeat the same thing over and over 
again. You know as well as I do, that a mere arrestment of 
a sinner as a violator of the divine law cannot satisfy for a 
positive fulfilment of its precepts; but if the things of Jesus 
Christ conduce to both, first, by bringing the terrors of the 
law to bear upon a man, and so causing him to stop short in 
disobedience ; and second, in supplying the grace needful for 
a true obedience, the law is at once honoured and satisfied 
according to the light which the man may happen to have 
received. In this way God can afford to be merciful to the 
former unrighteousness of the man. Yes; because that un- 
righteousness no longer exists; because the thing that was 
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offensive is thus taken out of the way. In this way I think 
I can show how mercy can be vouchsafed toward man, har- 
moniously with the claims of divine justice. The bearings of 
the whole case are to my mind simple and easy. 

S. You are either a wonderful man, or a self-conceited 
man; for some of our brightest and best intellects have ac- 
knowledged that, on all sides, the problem is encompassed by 
thorny aspects, which have defied their treatment. 

F, Assuredly, my dear sir, nothing is so becoming as 
humility, not only on this, but on every question; but you 
must excuse me saying that, so far as I have been able to 
erapple with the question on hand, I, for myself, have arrived 
at definite, and, as I think, logical and simple conclusions— 
and what is more, I believe scriptural conclusions; and you 
must not prevent me saying what I believe, and uttering what 
I feel; and this without the most distant reference to giant 
intellects, towering far beyond anything which belongs to me, 
but whose standpoint made it impossible for them to solve 
what to them in the circumstances was insoluble. All de- 
pends upon our finding the key which applies to all the 
intricacies of the lock. When that is done, any plain man 
may apply the key and try whether it fits or not. 

S. We shall not dispute as to this. The point, after all, is 
whether yours is the true key whereby the Scripture doctrine 
of the atonement can be duly opened. I am not unwilling to 
put the problem thus: Given man, as disobeying the law, and 
exposing himself to death thereby; and given God, as the Lord 
and source of the law, as Himself bound thereto, as the law of 
righteousness, having a disposition to spare man from death : 
How, in our conception, and according to owr available know- 
ledge, was it possible for God to effect His benevolent end? There 
is no disputing the fact, on Scripture principles, that “sin has 
entered into the world, and death by sin.” Now, whatever is 
actual in redemption was of course possible to the eye of God. 
Hence no solution can be true which does not correspond with 
the facts of redemption. I agree with you in believing that 
the subject of inquiry is within the range of human thought; 
but only with this proviso, that we have the written revela- 
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tion of God unfolding His own attributes, and the great prin- 
ciples of His moral government. No attribute of God can be 
compromised, and no principles of His moral government can 
be set aside in the mode of accomplishing this end. I think 
we may lay hold of this as an @ priort maxim, which cannot 
be gainsaid. 

Now, what do we find? We find that God has taken a 
most extraordinary course, involving stupendous cost, for the 
recovery of man. The humiliation, suffering, and death of the 
Son of God was necessary in order that He might be the Prince 
and the Saviour of men. Why, then, were these necessary, if 
not to displace the obstructions to salvation? Therefore these 
were necessary—that is, the passion and death of Christ were 
necessary—as the great outlay devised by the will of God. 
If Christ shed His blood for the remission of sins—if Christ 
came to do what the law could not do, and offered Himself, 
because the blood of animals could not take away sins—and 
if He suffered and rose that repentance and remission of sins 
might be preached in His name among all nations—if He was 
made a propitiation, that God might be just and the justifier 
of him who believeth in Jesus,—then the mediation of 
Christ, delivering man from sin, must have been the means 
which God adopted to evercome some hindrance to the well- 
being of man which the benevolence of God desired. Some- 
thing seemed necessary to be done affecting our judicial rela- 
tion to God, in order to the removal of the bar of guilt. We 
cannot understand how the polluted could be purified without 
first settling how guilt could be cancelled—guilt being a bar 
to subjective holiness as well as to pardon. The point in dis- 
pute is not whether God saved man by some particular means, 
but whether he had need of any means for that end; and if 
so, the inquiry is, What was this means? Facing this great 
question, there is reason to believe that God has not left us 
in darkness; and therefore we say—G'od can and does forgive 
sin, on the ground of the vicarious sufferings of the Dwine-human 
Christ, yet on such conditions as consist with the free agency of 
Man. . 

Let me for a moment speak of Christ’s sufferings. I regard 
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them as the basis of human salvation; for His death igs in- 
cluded in them (Luke xxiv. 26). Whatever may be the theo- 
logical import of Christ’s sufferings, they are the core in His 
mediation. They presuppose the incarnation. The resurrec- 
tion had no virtue of its own to redeem the world; but it 
stamped Christ’s sufferings with divine approval for their aton- 
ing purpose. Salvation is never ascribed to the incarnation, 
teaching, miracles, moral character, or resurrection of Christ, 
as it is to His sufferings and death (Rom. v. 10; Heb. 1. 10, 
15; 1 Peter i. 11, 18, 19). Attempts have been made to 
shift the centre of atonement from the death to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The resurrection, I allow, confirmed the atone- 
ment; but are we to take the confirmation for the thing itself ? 
“To know the power of His resurrection” is to realise the 
blessing of atonement. Jesus traces the remission of sin to 
its procuring cause, in that He points to His “blood shed,” 
and His “ body given,” which Paul renders His “ body broken.” 
Apart from the sufferings, the resurrection would lose its value. 
If it were not true, the alleged virtue of His death must vanish ; 
but if true, then it demonstrates that God has accepted the one 
offering for sins. Hence salvation is, in some way, due to the 
sufferings of our Saviour (Heb. ix. 14; Acts xii. 38; 1 Cor. 
xv. 3,4; 1 Peter i. 16-18). 

Now, will you allow me to speak of the question of guzl¢? 
I cannot speak of a transfer of character from the sinner to 
our Lord; for that is alike repugnant to revelation and to 
reason: but the effects may be transferred. Hence the possi- 
bility of one person bearing the guilt of another, when, in 
point of fact, he bare only the effect of it. Hence guilt, as be- 
longing to Christ, means lability to punishment. He is not 
in the position of having committed the trespass, but of hav- 
ing to answer for it. It presupposes that wrong has been 
done, and denotes obligation to suffer the penalty. It is anal- 
ogous to the owing of a debt. As one may assume the habil- 
ity to pay a debt contracted by another, so Christ assumed 
the hability to meet the demands of a violated law in the 
case of another. It is to be noted that the Pharisees denoted 
the obligation to suffer capital punishment by saying, He is 
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guilty of death (€voxyos). Our Lord uses the same word, as 
translated “in danger of ”—that is, liable to—* the judgment,” 
“the council,” and “hell fire.” Guilty in this sense Christ 
could not be; but to be guilty in the sense of undertaking 
the obligation of another implies no impossibility. Is it not 
matter of history that parents have sometimes been held re- 
sponsible for the crimes of their children? and loyal fellow- 
citizens for the rebellion of their fellow-subjects? Judah’s 
proposal to be a prisoner in Egypt, instead of the supposed 
delinquent, had it been carried out, as it might have been, 
would have imphed a transfer to Judah of Benjamin’s respon- 
sibility to justice. 

I come now to the third point of my argument, to show 
that the sufferings of Christ were penal. There is a sense in 
which all suffering is penal. Sin brought death into the 
world and all our woe. Many sufferers stand but remotely 
connected with wrong-doing; yet it may be shown that all 
suffering is the offspring of moral wrong somewhere. Some 
have supposed that God could not create a universe without 
suffering. I do not say this by any means; but this I say, 
that there is a connection between sin and suffering, in such 
a way that the world-wide suffering of our humanity is not 
so much the necessary consequence of sin, as that it is the 
divine penalty of sin—that is, that it is merited by sin. If 
it were otherwise, the moral subject might fairly challenge 
the justice of the divine government, which irresistibly lays 
upon him undeserved pains; and it might be asked, why he 
should be required to suffer in excess of his due? Is it to be 
said that the divine Legislator is overruled by the necessary 
powers of nature, enforcing, on His disobedient creatures, more 
evil than He willed, or than they deserved? The mind of 
the Christian is fain to escape from such conclusions, and to 
fall back into this; that under the perfect government of God, 
all suffering is mediately or immediately the penal effect of 
sin. 

This view neither excludes chastisement nor confounds it 
with punishment. It may be said that all chastisement is 
punishment, but all punishment is not chastisement. Chas- 
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tisement implies discipline, but all punishment is not discip- 
line. Punishment is used as chastisement; but if no suffer- 
ing could be used as chastisement, which was at the same 
time the penal result of sin, it is doubtful whether any could 
be available. An individual’s sufferings may be consistent 
with his own Christian holiness, and yet be the result of 
another person’s sin. Hence I say that much of the tem- 
poral suffering, incurred by the sin of the first Adam, and 
atoned for by the second, is turned by divine wisdom into 
useful discipline for probationary man ; but is, nevertheless, a 
part of the final effects of that sin. While it is plain that 
the penalty of one person’s sin may fall upon the innocent, as 
in the case of Christ, the sacred word shows that Christ’s 
sufferings stood specially in direct penal relation to the sin of 
man, as a race. 

FF, You have offered grounds for much controversy in the 
lengthy statements which you have now made. <A good deal of 
the subject has already been taken through hand, and I would 
fain do as little as possible in the way of mere repetition. Let 
me try to follow your argument. You lay your foundation 
sufficiently well, when you say that, in the first place, man is 
a sinner, and thereby incurs the wages of death ; and, in the 
second place, that God has a disposition to save him from death, 
if He could do so, in consistency with his own law. I think 
such is the English of your proposition. I, however, go a 
little more minutely into the question, and say that a state of 
sin is a state of death ; for a state of sin is a State, pro tanto, of 
alienation from God; and this alienation is deadness to God, 
in as far as there is thereby a want of the presence of God in 
the soul, and consequently a want of the life of God in the 
soul. I think this view is not sufficiently considered. You 
speak of exposure to the consequences of disobedience: you 
do not seem to note that there is a vast distinction between a 
state of sin and a state of disobedience. The law of Moses 
recognised the distinction as a very material one, when it 
appointed si-offerings as such, and ¢respass-offerings as such. 

What was, and what is the distinction? The distinction 
was that sin, as such, was a condition of derangement in the 
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system, under which the soul of man was subject to constant 
assaults, contrary to the law of God—and indeed under which 
the spirit of God had no freedom to operate on the soul; and 
that trespass, as such, was the act of formal disobedience, by 
expressly running counter to the commands of God, in the 
life. You seem to me to make no distinction; but I hold we 
are obliged to make it, for it lies at the root of our being, and 
when understood, explains much of the situation in which we 
stand before God; while, without doubt, it is a point of pro- 
minent consideration in the eye of God Himself. Without the 
recognition of this distinction, we fail to discriminate what is 
absolutely essential to a true analysis of this great subject. We 
say, then, that there may be a state of sin without trespass or 
disobedience, though there can be no trespass or disobedience, 
but what implies a state of sin, as the source out of which the 
trespass proceeds. The fountain of sin, however, may exist, 
without a course or opening for it into the soul; or rather, in 
forcing its way into the soul, for manifestation in the heart 
and life, it may be interrupted. And consequently, while sin 
exists in the carnal part as the spring of evil, it may be truly 
said that no trespass or act of disobedience exists in, as mani- 
festing its living prevalence by reason of a counteracting in- 
fluence over, the soul. I regret that no small confusion of 
thought exists generally on this head; and it will be difficult 
to cure the misapprehensions which exist, so long as the word 
sin is employed to signify, not merely that condition wherein 
lies the source or fountain of our corruption, but also that de- 
monstration which shows the fact of our corruption. It cannot 
be wondered at, if the distinction between sim and trespass is 
ignored, that no real attempt should have been made to search 
into the very ground on which the motives of sin are gener- 
ated, and the impulses to sin are begotten, as distinguished 
from the arena on which sin is manifested, as it is on the plat- 
form of disobedience. This seems (and I think unfortunately) 
to be a field on which theologians have yet to enter; but how 
can they enter, if mental philosophers have never prepared 
the way? The latter have wrangled continuously, and will 
wrangle till “ the crack of doom,” so long as they lay at the 
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foundation an a priort ego as the foundation of the me; and 
in wrangling, they will continue to place, not one scheme of 
philosophy as against another, but every scheme of philosophy 
against itself, and, as a matter of course, destroy the very 
foundations on which a true theology can be systematically, 
I should say scientifically, built up, in relation to the great 
question of sin, and the remedy whereby sin is to be put 
away, and righteousness is to be substituted, and man is to 
be regenerated and recovered. 

But let me follow your argument as you have advanced it. 
I can cordially quote your words, and say, “no solution of the 
problem can be true which does not accord with the facts of 
redemption.” I may have by-and-by to press your attention 
to this sound maxim; and your own words further, that “no 
attribute of God can be compromised, and no principles of His 
moral government upset, by the mode in which redemption is 
effected.” Let us note this, and see whether “the hindrance ” 
you speak of to man’s salvation was taken away, or could 
have been taken away, by the mere fact of imposing suffering 
on Christ. Observe, I do not for a moment contradict what 
you say—viz., that “the humiliation, suffering, and death of 
the Son of God were necessary in order that He might be the 
Prince and the Saviour of men.” Not only do I say this, but 
emphatically I hold, that Jesus Christ could not have been a 
Saviour, apart from His humiliation and suffering and death. 
But do I therefore hold with you, that the mere “passion” or 
suffering of Christ, or more especially, that the fact of those 
terrible sufferings which He endured upon the cross, and 
which ended in death, were in themselves, and by themselves, 
the plea on which we are redeemed? I believe no such thing. 
It may take some pains to eradicate this terribly mistaken 
notion; but it has to be eradicated; and it will be, if the 
world is ever to understand the principles of its own re- 
demption. 

You speak of “something being done, affecting our judicial 
relation to God, in order to the removal of the bar of guilt ;” 
and you go on to say that you “cannot understand how the 
polluted could be purified, without first settling the question, 
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“ How guilt could be cancelled.” And as a reason for this, 
you tell me that “ guilt is a bar to subjective holiness, as well 
as to pardon.” There is a deep truth in what you say, deeper, 
I apprehend, than you seem to be aware of; and yet I cannot, 
for a single moment, agree with you that guilt can be removed 
by proxy. I hold most profoundly that the polluted could not 
be purified but by the removal of the pollution from its place. 
I hold that it was truly seen in the work of Jesus Christ how 
cuilt could be cancelled, and the fact of cancelling guilt was 
truly, effectually, and practically realised by the mission and 
work of Jesus Christ on our earth. But I do not hold with 
you that this fact at all changed owr judicial relation to 
God, further than this, that it constituted the beginning of 
a new process of atonement for man. On the contrary, our 
judicial relation to God as sinners stands now, as it ever stood 
from the beginning, as a state of condemnation. ‘There is no 
escape from condemnation unless we are “in Christ Jesus, 
and walk, not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” Tull this 
is the case (and this can be the case only when we are believers 
receiving His righteousness), we are judicially in condemnation. 
It is to me a delusion to say that our judicial relation to God 
can be altered, unless by the application of Christ to us, which 
application we have in our “ effectual calling.” Christ, how- 
ever, having exemplified how that which is polluted could be 
purified, and consequently, how guilt could be cancelled (for it 
is impossible to speak of the cancelling of guilt unless by its 
being purged away), He laid the foundation for the application 
of the scheme hereby inaugurated, in order to the regeneration 
and restoration of mankind. 

I agree, then, with your premises as stating a doctrine, but 
I do not agree with your process whereby you reach a con- 
clusion. I do not agree that the mere objective fact of 
Christ’s work, showing the cancelling of guilt, cancels your 
euilt or my guilt, unless the self-same process, whereby alone 
guilt comes to be in truth cancelled, comes also to be effectu- 
ally applied to you or to me. If so, then there is such a 
thing as pardon without faith (!), adogma which Ideny. Nay, 
more ludicrous still, it comes to this, that you say guilt is 
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cancelled, while, as a fact, it is clear it is not cancelled. Yes; 
and we are found praying that in our case it may be cancelled, 
while yet, doctrinally, we are holding forth that it is already 
cancelled. Your finding, then, that “ God can and does forgive 
sin, on the ground of the vicarious sufferings of the Divine- 
human Christ,” is not my finding. And why you should add, 
“on such conditions as consist with the free agency of man,’ 
I cannot understand ; for what had man to do, as betwixt God 
and Christ, in this matter? Why, nothing whatever! Christ 
fulfilled perfectly on the earth the covenant which He had 
made with the Father before appearing on earth, (a covenant, 
as I understand it, that, He coming into our world as man, and 
standing incarnate before God in the name of man, as one 
therefore amenable to the law of God prescribed to man, He 
had to submit to all its penalty imposed on man, and so 
claim its reward, as being perfectly righteous in the sight of 
heaven; and hence would hereby have the prerogative of con- 
ferring that Holy Spirit from Himself, which would make 
many “joint-heirs with Himself” of His death, of His life, and 
of His glory); and in fulfilling this covenant, we are told that, 
“of the people there was none with Him.” This part of the 
scheme was wholly and purely olyective to us. 

As regards man’s free agency, therefore, 1t seems to me, it 
does not come into play at all. Ordinary man had no share 
in what Christ was accomplishing, in order to lay the “ founda- 
tion” of salvation for the children of men. I should like to 
say something on the subject of man’s free agency, in addition 
to what I have formerly advanced on this head; but this is 
not the place, and here I shall let it alone. The place to 
introduce it is, in bringing man into a state of salvation, by 
the application of that redemption which Christ hath pur- 
chased for us, and which He hath so wonderfully exemplified 
in His own person. 

But let me now take up the several branches of thought 
which you have set forth as the speeial elements of atonement 
in satisfying divine justice. The first element which you 
introduce is the sufferings of Christ. You tell me that you 
“regard these as the basis of human salvation.” If I mistake 
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not, you referred to Luke xxiv, 26, where we find that Christ, 
in the journey to Emmaus, said to the disciples, “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into His 
glory?” Do these words intimate to us that His sufferings, 
as such, were the basis of salvation? Nothing of the sort. 
The sufferings of Christ were without doubt the hard ex- 
periences Which He endured in working out human salvation ; 
and in a sense you may call them the penalty He paid in 
achieving this result, simply because this result was not 
obtainable without encountering them. But the sufferings of 
Christ counted nothing more in the achievement, than the 
weariness of the day labourer in the work of building a house, 
or the twinges of the sufferer in extracting a tooth. A surgeon 
performs the operation of amputating a diseased limb, and the 
sufferings of the patient may well be referred to as descriptive 
of the fact of such an operation; but who would say that the 
sufferings were the foundation of the man’s redemption from 
the gangrene which would have destroyed him, had it been 
allowed to remain? In ordinary popular language, it might 
be said, and would be said, that the sufferings referred to 
saved him; but everybody would understand notwithstand- 
ing, that it was the amputation of the diseased part which 
saved him, and that the sufferings were simply descriptive of 
the penalty of pain, which he paid in undergoing this abstrac- 
tion of a limb. Surely such an illustration is enough to show 
you what place the sufferings of Christ held in the great and 
glorious work which he undertook and fulfilled. That work 
was literally the putting away of sin by the sacrifice of the 
body of sin, which He took for the purposes of redemption ; 
and the sufferings which He endured, were but the torments 
which were inevitable in carrying out the process of extrica- 
tion to the bitter end. 

I ought to notice that you confound the sufferings of Christ 
as one and the same with His death, for you say “they are 
aptly represented by His death.” Here I must detect a 
grievous error. The sufferings of Christ were one thing; the 
death of Christ, which was accomplished through suffering, 
was quite another thing. And it is here therefore, perhaps, 
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that I ought to enter upon the distinction, and make it 
obvious, why it was essential that Christ should die, while 
the process of dying could not be effected otherwise than 
through suffering. Why was iw indispensable that Christ 
should die? I answer, because he took to Himself our human 
body of sin, that human body which is characterised as “the 
offspring of Abraham,” “the seed of David,” “our flesh and 
blood.” What was the sentence pronounced on man when 
sin was contracted? It was death. ‘In the day thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.” What did this threat imply ? 
It implied that the only atonement man could make for his 
sinfulness was death. And what was death in these circum- 
stances? First of all, it was the death of the soul, as no 
longer alive to God; it was the death of the soul, as become 
a mere creature of the flesh; it was the death of the soul as 
deprived of the Spirit, and consequently as deprived of com- 
munion with God: and again, it was the death of the body, 
as the body of sinful flesh,—the body that had usurped do- 
minion in the soul,—the body whose cravings prevailed in 
the soul, and led the soul away from God. Had the body not 
been doomed to die, sin, as regards the body, could not have 
been destroyed. Death was, in its final aspects, the destruc- 
tion of the body of sin. The proclamation of death, then, to 
the body of sinful flesh, was the inexorable law of heaven ; 
and if God should “send His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” there was no alternative but that this body of sin must 
die. And in Christ’s case, it was made to die in the most 
effectual manner; for “ He condemned sin in the flesh” when 
He “abolished the enmity in His flesh,” and thereby became 
“a faithful high priest to God,” in sacrificing the things which 
offended God. And not only did Christ, in His lifetime, “do 
cures to-day, to-morrow, and the third day,” when one would 
think nothing more remained to be done, but He carried out 
to the uttermost the penalty denounced against sin, that 
death should befall the body of sin; and consequently, He sub- 
mitted to have that body put to death. That it should have 
been put to death in so atrocious a manner, did not, so far as 
I am able to apprehend the great question of atonement, make 
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the atonement one whit more complete than otherwise it 
would have been. It behoved Christ to die to complete the 
-work which He had begun and so successfully had carried on. 
But the whole business of crucifixion, in its ignominy and 
painfulness, was only the device of the devil in order to 
induce Christ to seek escape from death. We find as a fact, 
that the ordeal was made so grievous, that Jesus winced under 
it, and prayed that He might be permitted to escape from it. 
Escape from dying He could not, because the body which had 
constituted the root of sinfulness, must fulfil the sentence 
pronounced from the beginning against it, so that the blood 
which is the life of the body might be stagnated, and all the 
motions of the body, and their emotions, therefore, of sin, 
might be terminated for ever. But when He saw death com- 
ing upon Him in so frightful a form, and therefore coming so 
unmeritedly upon Him, he resiled from such an ordeal, and 
cried out, “Father, let this cup pass from me.” As to the 
full efficiency of His work, it was not at all needful that He 
should be thus tortured in dying; but had Christ gone out of 
the way from any possible ordeal which was brought to bear 
upon Him in the exposure to the enmity of the devil and his 
emissaries, He would, in that case, have been only playing 
into the hands of the Evil One, who would have rejoiced that, 
after all, the work of absolutely putting away sin had not 
been perfectly completed. 

I cannot now go through all the points you have touched 
upon, when you say “salvation is never ascribed to the incar- 
nation, teaching, miracles, moral character, or resurrection of 
Christ, as it is ascribed to His sufferings and death.” It is 
quite true that salvation cannot be ascribed to these per se ; 
but while salvation cannot be ascribed to the mere fact of in- 
carnation, there could have been no salvation without incarna- 
tion, in as far as there could have been no sacrifice of sin 
without incarnation. It is quite true that salvation cannot 
be ascribed to the mere facts of the “ teaching, miracles, moral 
character, or resurrection of Christ,’ but assuredly without 
these, how should we have known that Christ is a Saviour ? 
Without these, what certificate should we have had of Christ’s 
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work, or of the Father’s satisfaction with His achievement ? 
All these ingredients were essentials in the accomplishment of 
His work of putting away sin, and of bringing in righteous- 
ness as the characteristic of human will and volition in the 
framework of humanity. I have already dwelt sufficiently 
long on these topics, and shall not therefore repeat them 
here. 

Let us, then, proceed to your next department of thought in 
the great question of atonement—viz., Gudt. This is a most 
important point; and allow me to say, I do not think you 
have done the subject half justice. You say that “the notion 
of character, transferred from the sinner to our Lord, is alike 
repugnant to revelation and to reason,” but you add, “the 
effects may be transferred”; and I think you told us on a 
former occasion that “the transfer of guilt was manifestly 
symbolised as that of punishment.” If you will excuse me 
saying.so, 1 must indicate to you that I think all this is 
calculated to give a perverted view of Christ’s person, and of 
Christ’s province and position, when brought into the world. 
I agree with the sentiment properly contained in the expres- 
sion you have used, that the transference of the sinner’s char- 
acter to our Lord is alike repugnant to revelation and to 
reason. Christ was not in the remotest sense a sinner as 
such ; and yet He was “made sin.” There no manifestation 
of sin in Christ; and yet He was “made sin.” There was no 
development of sin in any form whatever permitted for a 
moment in Christ; and yet He was “made sin.” His soul 
gave no outlet whatever to sin, and no harbourage whatever 
to sin; and yet He was “ made sin.” His soul was under the 
leading of the divine Spirit, of which He had unsparing 
possession, and as such could not be tinged with sin; and yet 
He was “made sin.” How is all this explained? I explain 
it by saying that, having the body of our sinful flesh, He was 
subjected to the attacks of sin from the flesh, and through 
these to the assaults of the world, on which the living body 
of our flesh is dependent; and through these, again, to the 
temptations of the devil, who would have Him to eat bread 
when the Father restrained Him from eating; who would 
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have Him presume upon the protection of God, in ways to 
which God had not called Him; and who would have Him to 
take the kingship of the world as the devil had it, instead 
of from God’s hands. Had not Christ been clothed in the 
body of our flesh and blood, these temptations had not so 
much as touched Him, and could not in the least have affected 
Him; but as it was, He was subject to the influences thus 
brought to bear upon Him; these influences laid hold of 
Him, and He felt them as influences, to which He might 
possibly give way, and to which without doubt He would 
have given way, had He not been encompassed by the grace 
and power of the Holy Ghost, as the divine panoply of 
His soul. As it was, He felt the power of the inducements 
bearing upon Him, but He felt also that to yield to them 
would be the admission of sin into His soul, and the commis- 
sion of sin in His life. - Accordingly, all these cravings to 
sin were repudiated; and so throughout the whole of His 


career “in Him was no sin”: “He did no sin, neither was 
cuile found in His mouth”: “ He was tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin”: “ He knew no sin,” in the 


sense of being an abettor of sin: “ He was holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners.” 

I support every phrase, therefore, in Scripture which pro- 
claims the sinlessness of Christ, and yet I say He was “ made 
sin.” He was “made sin” when He “became flesh.” Our 
flesh is “the flesh of sin”; and Christ was made our flesh. 
“ Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
Jesus likewise took part [partook, shared] in the same.” And 
this, we are told He did, “that He might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining unto God.” This 
subject has not been investigated, as it ought to be, and as it 
is capable of being; and if it were clearly understood, as I 
have before now endeavoured to explain, that the foundation 
of human sin lies, as the Apostle Paul tells us, in the flesh, 
and that the soul is carnal, only because it is begotten of the 
flesh, and as carnal, at enmity against God, we should enter 
upon an era of discovery and insight into the working of the 
human constitution, an era of harmony and of symmetry too 
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with Christian doctrine, which will bring to the Church of 
Christ the most delightful privileges, while, moreover, an 
areument for the divine character of the Holy Scriptures 
would be afforded such as has never been yet supplied. 

You see, then, how I get rid very completely of the char- 
acter of sinner, as applicable to our blessed Lord, while yet I 
show, as completely, that He bore the burden of sin—that 
burden wherein human sin has its basis, and from which 
human sin takes its rise. And now it needs little effort to 
see how He put away this burden, and in fact eradicated sin 
from the human form. I apprehend that this was done, not 
simply by the mere fact that the conscious human soul was 
ever under the control of the divine Spirit; but this being 
the fact, that the body was brought into entire subjection to 
the soul so directed; and hence, finding that the cravings 
which naturally arise therefrom, having no outlet, these very 
cravings (which, by the way, breed sin in ordinary man) came 
to have no existence; and so Christ, by discipline, acquired 
a body having no tendency unto sin. Yet, in so far as the 
body, in which sin has its foundation, might, by possibility, 
revive in respect of any of these cravings, in that the allow- 
able might by possibility go into excess, and so excess should 
constitute the beginning of sin, it behoved that the body of 
sin—the body in which sin has its root—should literally die ; 
for death was but carrying out the pronouncement of the 
divine law. And this much is certain, that, when dead, it 
could no more lead into sin,—its life, as sin, being absolutely 
destroyed by death. 

Now here lies the grand privilege of the resurrection. In 
Christ’s case it lay here, that sin’ being taken perfectly out 
of the way, and another and a new life being acquired, that 
other and new life must have a body in which to display 
itself. | Christ’s body was perfectly sufficient for this end, 
because it was absolutely denuded of all sinful tendency, and 
accordingly it never saw corruption, for it was animated by 
the spirit whereby the soul of Christ was pervaded. It was 
converted hereby into a spiritual body, a body which, though 
capable of being exhibited in the form of our common body 
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of flesh, was yet intrinsically a spiritual body, distinct from, 
and independent of, this material world for its support. As 
regards our case, we can only say that the principles upon 
which anything like a scientific exposition of the resurrection 
can be expounded, are scarcely yet to hand. We believe they 
will in time be so far opened up; and this, so soon as we 
come to understand more as to the nature of the world of spirit, 
and its direct connection with the world of matter. This 
understanding will come when, and can come only when, the 
mode of operation is better discovered as between body and 
soul; and this discovery can be made, only when we shall 
better understand the principles on which the forces of the 
universe are conducted. I will only say, as regards the 
soul, I believe that the subjective or purely intellectual part 
must ever be attended with an objective envelope or cover- 
ing; and that intrinsically the former is inseparable from the 
latter,—and that it is out of this objective envelope that the 
spiritual bodily part is framed; and framed, observe, in 
direct consistency with the intellectual possessions. In this 
way, then, it is obvious enough, that when the crass body, of 
which we are now partakers, dies, the soul, as pure intelli- 
gence, is, after all, not without what may well be regarded as 
the nucleus of a bodily wrapper, as essentially a part of it- 
self; and therefore, that the soul goes hence with the very 
foundations of a future body, as its objective side, imprinted 
on it, and waiting only for the day of full development—that 
is, the day of resurrection. All this, I doubt not, will be 
made clearer, as we make progress in tracing the subjective 
and the objective to their primary conditions—conditions, in 
which they cannot be confounded—conditions yet, in which 
the former cannot operate without the latter—conditions, too, 
in which the latter could have no regulative operation with- 
out the former. All I can say, therefore, on what as yet 
must be regarded as a speculative subject, is, that the hypoth- 
esis on which the resurrection of the body, as a redeemed 
body, rests, is perfectly conceivable, in that the soul itself 
can never be dispossessed of its objective integument; and 
that said objective integument, as an essential part of itself, 
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contains the very imprint of its former self, and simply 
awaits the day when the general impulse shall be given for 
its development in a material, not so gross as our material 
bodies, yet (as being the ground out of which material bodies 
are constructed) capable of being manifested even as material 
forms. 

And here, let me say, is the completion of redemption. 
The day of resurrection is of necessity “the day of redemp- 
tion,” because then we appear, not only as redeemed souls,—a 
fact which may now exist, and must now exist in all the 
redeemed, for though sowls are now redeemed when brought 
under the power of divine grace, yet they continue to be ex- 
posed to the influences of “ vile bodies” which provoke to sin. 
On the day of complete redemption—7.e., at the resurrection 
—the soul will be fitted with a covering precisely conformable 
to itself, and answering to all its aspirations, and conjoined 
with it, as the inseparable adjunct of all its joys and delights. 

I have gone into the question of the resurrection much 
beyond what I intended: I must now proceed to your last 
question, in which you take up the point of punishment for 
sin. Perhaps I ought to have taken notice of your allusion 
to Judah’s proposal to be kept a prisoner in Egypt, instead of 
what you call “the supposed delinquent.” The proposal of 
Judah was natural in the case of one whose chief desire was 
to preserve the comfort of his father. Judah did not wish 
that his father should be brought with sorrow to the grave, 
and he feared this would be the case by the detention of 
Benjamin. What, then, could Judah do? He had come 
under a guarantee to return Benjamin safe; and this he was 
determined to do at all hazards. The question of detention, 
then, seemed to resolve itself into this:—If one man among 
the brethren would answer the purpose of Joseph as well as 
another, let Benjamin be free for the sake of the father. 
And if any one should be ready to consent to become the 
prisoner, it might perhaps be Judah, as having specially guar- 
anteed the safety of Benjamin. To Judah, the whole was a 
simple question of propriety in selecting an object to serve a 
purpose. Such an example goes in no way to exemplify 
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that case of substitution which you wish to illustrate, when 
Christ is said to bear our guilt, and thereby to release the 
guilty. If Benjamin, moreover, had been actually guilty of 
stealing the cup of Joseph, the release of the culprit could 
not have commended itself to our sense of justice, and the 
punishment of the innocent, you will at once see, would 
have been equally far from our sense of moral propriety. 

But let me see how you “show that the sufferings of Christ 
were penal.” You say that “many sufferers stand but re- 
motely connected with wrong-doing;” and yet that they 
suffer for wrong done! This, let me tell you, is not a correct 
representation of the ground and source of suffering. The 
animal creation suffer for wrong-doing, and yet they are re- 
motely connected with the wrong done. The law of suffering 
hes in the fact that all creation is locked together in the 
filiation of one great economy. If the membership, therefore, 
of one portion gets out of joint, this disturbs the harmony 
and happiness of the rest. This suffering may be called 
penal, in as far as it is the natural result of a dislocation in 
the system, and may properly be called the penalty arising 
from the connection in which we stand to the immediate 
sinner. This sort of suffering I call the natural consequence 
of the defilement, which is in the head flowing to the mem- 
bers, and is part of what may be called the communion of 
suffering, which may fall differently on different individuals, 
according to the circumstances in which the case of each is 
placed. There is, however, another kind of suffering which 
is inflicted specially on individuals because of individual 
transgressions, which latter ought properly to be regarded as 
punishment in the proper sense. This kind of suffering is 
illustrated by the treatment which parents administer to 
their children when they do wrong; and that also of teachers 
to their pupils; and that also of magistrates in executing 
the law against criminals. Thus, besides the brotherhood 
of suffering, which comes variously on the race, and which 
may be termed general, as the diversified pain which comes 
upon the social body as a whole, there is special or peculiar 
suffering, personal to the individual,—suffering swi generis. 
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And this suffering is itself divisible into two classes, that 
which naturally arises as the consequence of personal mis- 
doing, such as drunkenness ; and that which is administered 
as positive and immediate chastisement, inflicted by others 
in authority, on account of transgression. It is this latter 
which we properly call punishment, as being a castigation 
immediately and purposely inflicted in the way of discipline. 
All suffering may be comprehended under two heads—in- 
direct and direct retribution. The former is the penalty 
inflicted by natural law, the latter is the penalty inflicted by 
an immediate and discriminating intelligence; and under this 
latter may be ranked the discipline which a man inflicts 
upon himself, when purposely he encounters difficulties and 
dangers for the carrying out of some wished-for purpose or 
end. 

Having thus far cleared the way for the consideration of 
the category in which the sufferings of Jesus Christ are pro- 
perly to be placed, I premise, by observing that He purposely 
took on the human frame, that the same might be purged and 
perfected. This could not be done without encountering 
suffering. Now what is this suffering to be called? You 
may call it the penalty inseparable from the redeeming pro- 
cess, but it cannot with any propriety be called punishment. 
The sufferings, to which Christ was subjected, were those 
inseparable from the work which He undertook to discharge ; 
they were in no sense to be considered, and cannot now be 
regarded for a moment, as analogous to the inflictions minis- 
tered for positive guilt. There is not, therefore, one single 
example of the Father inflicting punishment as such upon Christ 
Jesus. This is an aspect of unspeakable moment in viewing 
aright the relation in which Christ Jesus stood to suffering. 
The Father looked on and saw with complacency the results 
which Jesus Christ was accomplishing in the midst of much 
inevitable suffering; but the Father never once lifted a finger 
to add to the pains inseparable from Christ’s work. He had 
mo need. The Son was all along doing the Father’s will; 
and the Father, therefore, instead of inflicting one single blow 
as directly from Himself, deeply sympathised with the Son 
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in the trials and sorrows which of necessity overtook Him 
in the process of regenerating humanity. The sufferings of 
Christ, then, are relegated properly to those incident to the 
fulfilment of a purpose worthy of God. That purpose was the 
redemption of manhood from the power and dominion of sin. 

How was this purpose possible of fulfilment? In one way 
only—viz., by laying hold of manhood and dealing with it 
as a subjective possession. Hence the sufferings of Jesus, in 
order to the “ sanctifying” and “ perfecting” of the manhood, 
in order to the redemption of the manhood, and in order, 
therefore, to the consecration of a “new and living way” 
whereby individual men might be redeemed—z.e., in order to 
a scheme of faith, through which the process of Christ’s work 
might be made available to the world. I wholly repudiate, 
therefore, the dogma of substitution, as an entire misappre- 
hension of Christ’s condition, Christ’s relation, and Christ’s 
actual work. You will perceive that I do not question for a 
moment the statement you have made, that “there is a con- 
nection between sin and suffering,” and that suffering is “ the 
divine penalty of sin.” It is so when we find that disease, 
and finally death, are the result of a sinful state. But it is 
to be observed, as regards the condition of Christ, that His 
purpose was to break down and destroy this sinful state. 
Hence the sufferings that came upon Christ were not so much 
the sufferings to which: human nature is ordinarily lable, 
from the corruptions which prevail in the system, as they 
were sufferings which He necessarily brought upon Himself 
by the very effort to stem those corruptions,—an effort which 
brought Him into direct collision with the devil, and with the 
world, and with the flesh. It is in this light alone that the 
sufferings of Christ are to be viewed; and viewed in this 
light, we get rid entirely of the distressing feeling that God 
would or could directly lay upon any what have been called 
“undeserved pains.” It has been said that the Father in- 
flicted some invisible pains, not known, as He hung upon the 
cross; but I have already disposed of this supposition, and 
shown how unfounded it was and is, and I need not here 
repeat the same thing. 
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There is stress laid on the expression, “the penalty merited 
by sin ”—that is, as you explain, the punishment pronounced 
as deserved to be inflicted on account of sin—an expression 
which obviously ignores the true category of general suffering 
on account of sin. You yourself have said that “if the cease- 
less world-wide suffering of our humanity be the reswit and 
not the penalty of sin (that is, suffering not merited by sin), 
the moral subject may fairly challenge the justice of the 
divine government which irresistibly lays upon Him unde- 
served pains; and in the case of those who endure such pains, 
it might be asked (you say) why they suffer in excess of their 
due”? All this way of putting it indicates to me a very im- 
perfect apprehension of the mode of the divine government. 
“Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, why hast 
thou made me thus?” As well might the lower animals ask 
why they were not made as man is made; and man might 
ask, why he was not at once made an angel. No child asks 
why he was born of poor parents, and not of rich parents ; 
why he was born of diseased parents, and not of healthy 
parents. We know each creature comes into the world by 
the law of generation, each creature being born after its kind. 
God is no respecter of persons; and persons come into the 
world by the general law of procreation, which is alone the 
rule of propagation in a material world. All that man, there- 
fore, can urge is this, that he comes forth into a world of sin 
and of sorrow by a law which God, in perfect wisdom, hath 
established ; and that, notwithstanding the fact of sin and 
sorrow, there is much counterbalancing good, which makes 
life sweet, and the desire of life one of the strongest desires 
of our nature. So much so, that, as a rule, the creature is 
willing to balance the happy and the unhappy in such a way 
as to give forth a verdict in behalf of the former. The Chris- 
tian, however, can do much more than this: he can show God 
interposing a second Adam, and thereby providing that man 
should be recovered from his sinful condition, and prepared 
for an everlasting state of glory and of honour. I demur, 
therefore, to your judgment that “the moral subject might 
challenge the justice of the divine government.” He could 
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do no such thing, unless he happened to be a subject utterly 
independent of, and unconnected with, the social body of 
which He forms a part. 

This subject of suffering, which has been spoken of as “the 
mystery of suffering,” has been fearfully confounded and mis- 
apprehended. I allow it is a somewhat difficult one, and has 
been regarded as that which defies our intelligence to disen- 
tangle from the complex and interwoven mazes wherein it is 
involved. If I have been able, however faintly, to place the 
subject in any simpler aspect, I shall be thankful; and spe- 
cially thankful if, in so doing, we shall be able more fully to 
justify the ways of God to man. 

S. You have certainly given a laboured account of a most 
puzzling problem; but before I can say that you have solved 
the problem, I must bring out a good deal that yet remains 
to be considered, on the question of satisfying divine justice. 
These are the exemplifications, if I may so term them, of the 
great questions of guilt and of suffering which the case of 
Christ affords. Do not smile. They have no doubt been all 
of them more or less handled ; but they properly come in here, 
and I should like to set before you the argument, as it is most 
usually held and received. 

fF. Before you begin, let me say a word. I think it a pity 
to occupy our time going over ground which has been already 
travelled. All I can say is, that if there is any new argu- 
ment, I shall be delighted to hear it; but, I beseech you, do 
not repeat what has been spoken to. 

S. It may suit you to say so; but I have my own way of 
bringing in arguments. And though you have treated pretty 
largely already of the sinlessness of Christ, and yet of His sin, 
I must here say a word or two about what has been called “the 
sinless sinner.” You have said again and again that Christ was 
“made sin.” But we are told “ He knew no sin,” that He was 
“ without spot.” Does the Apostle mean by His being “ made 
sin,’ that He was the object of sinful treatment, or that He 
was accused of sin? Can it mean that His lot was sin? I 
am not disposed to embrace any of these views. What pos- 
sible meaning can the expression have than this, that sin in 
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its judicial results fell upon Him? God laid out our sin in 
its guilt and punishment, and He laid the same upon Him. 
It matters little perhaps whether sin be taken for guilt or for 
its consequent punishment. In either case the legal obliga- 
tion due to the transgressor was borne by the spotless Christ. 
Any other sense of being made sin would have failed in its 
design—viz., “that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.” The passage in which Christ is said to have 
been “made sin” (2 Cor. v. 21) should be studied in the light 
of the context, which tells us that reconciliation indicated the 
non-imputation of sin. Reconciliation frees us from sin; and 
sin is placed on Him, that He, putting it away, might bring 
in reconciliation. Moreover, His being “made sin” corres- 
ponds to the previous statement that “ He died for all.” To 
be made sin for us, and to die for all, are but two aspects of 
the same judicial position the former indicating that the 
wages of it must be death, and the latter that the legal effect 
of sin came upon Him. God laid sin upon Him, and He was 
willing to die out of love to us. 

Ff, Alas! for your logic; alas! for your common-sense views 
of Scripture expressions ; alas! for your interpretations. There 
is no harmony in themselves, and no harmony with the con- 
text of the passage you quote. You ignore the one meaning, 
which I have ever kept before you; and it makes me think 
that you have purposely done so, almost with a view to sus- 
tain my argument. None of the possible (they are not pos- 
sible) interpretations, which you have stated, can hold water: 
they are “ broken cisterns.” If you give them up, I need not 
take them up. Let me, then, notice for a moment that which 
you seek todefend. You say that “being made sin, means that 
sin in its judicial results fell upon Christ.” How a thing 
should be confounded with its results, is more than I can com- 
prehend. It is an understood rule, followed by all judicious 
critics, that when the literal meaning of Scripture can possibly be 
accepted, to prefer it. It is also an understood rule of interpreta- 
tion, that when a fact is simply and plainly stated, to understand 
the plain statement to mean what it says. In this case, you can 
see that we must not make Scripture say anything we please. 
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Further, in taking the most obvious sense- of a passage, it is 
always wise and well, not only to consider the tone of the con- 
text, but also the analogy of Scripture, so far as it bears upon 
the interpretation of the passage in question. By all these 
rules of interpretation I am disposed to stand. There is 
another rule of interpretation, which I would like to add, and 
it is this—viz., to avoid a meaning which leads you into a shoal 
of incongruities. Now, if Christ is said to be made sin, I take 
the expression to mean what it says; there is no ambiguity 
whatever about it: it is simple and direct. Literally, 
therefore, there must be a sense in which Christ was “made 
sin.” But you ask, How can the literal meaning be true, 
when it is said He was “ without sin,” “ without spot”? Well, 
I have dwelt elsewhere upon this, and hold as strongly as 
you can, that He was “without sin” and “without spot.” 
But then you ask, Can contradictory things be true? “ How 
can Christ be ‘made sin’ literally, and yet ‘without sin’ 
literally ? These statements are not only contraries, but con- 
tradictions!” I allow it, if you apply both statements primar- 
ily to one and the self-same element. I agree cordially in 
the logical truth, that a thing cannot be, and yet can be, at 
the self-same moment. But how stands the fact? There is 
no logical contradiction, but the reverse. What I have said 
is—that Christ was “made flesh”; and when He was made 
flesh He was “made sin”; for this very reason, that accord- 
ing to Scripture (and true philosophy here corroborates Scrip- 
ture) the foundations of sin are in the flesh. But though sin 
was in the flesh, it does not follow that sin was in the sowl, as 
influenced by the Spirit: quite the contrary. In the Spirit, 
“ He knew no sin.” He knew of the assaults of sin, but He 
knew nothing of the admission of sin, or of the commission 
of sin. The two antagonistic expressions apply perfectly to 
the case of Jesus Christ. But it seems you cannot bear the 
idea of aught that was wmpure being ascribed to Christ. 
Why, you ascribe it yourself; and to my mind, it aggravates 
the matter for the worse if you ascribe it and do not mean it. 
It ought to satisfy you, when you are assured that the heart 
and soul of Christ were free from sin ; and it ought to enhance 
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Christ all the more in your eyes, when you find that He laid 
hold of sin, when He laid hold of human flesh, and that yet 
He was not contaminated in His spirit thereby ; and not only 
not contaminated, but that He took away and absolutely de- 
stroyed the sin in the flesh. Do you want analogy from 
Scripture for this interpretation? I have it in abundance. I 
have given it before, and may just refer to it now: “ God 
sent His Son in the lzkeness of sinful flesh”; “ Christ abol- 
ished the enmity in His flesh”; “ He was put to death in the 
flesh”; “ He died ¢o sin”—z.e., to the flesh ; “He partook of 
our flesh and blood, that He might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest.” He could not have been a priest, had He not been 
in possession of something which had to be sacrificed, and 
that something was “ His flesh, which He gave for the life of 
the world.” In this way Christ was “sanctified”; in this 
way Christ was “perfected”; and “being perfected, He be- 
came the author of eternal salvation to them that obey Him.” 
I have thus the analogy of Scripture on my side. 

But take the context of the passage. Why not? What 
does it say? It says at verse 14, that ‘‘if one died for all, 
then were all dead.” And what end had Christ in dying for 
all? The answer is given—“that they which live should 
henceforth not live unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them, and rose again.” What change did this effect ? 
What is meant by not living to themselves? It means, not 
living to the flesh, not walking after the flesh, not pandering 
to the flesh, and therefore not recognising the flesh as a sin- 
ful power. Hence follow the words, “Wherefore henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh ”»—that is, we do not recog- 
nise the flesh as a power, because it is not to be followed, it 
is not to have dominion in the soul, but to be put down. And 
here come in very remarkable words, which very strongly 
corroborate all I have said. “Yea” [says the Apostle] “though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we Him (as this) no more.” Here Paul intimates that the 
time once was when Christ had our flesh in its living agency. 
But Christ took the flesh that He might present an example 
of its crucifixion, and accordingly he says, that Christ no 
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longer exists after the flesh; “He condemned sin in the 
flesh ;” the flesh was no longer a living power in Him. 
What, then? Why, he tells us that a new man has been 
made, that Christ is the maker thereof, and therefore, that if 
we are in Christ, and made one with Him, we shall be made 
new creatures too. Hence the words, “if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new.” This must be so, if man 
in his soul is no longer governed by the flesh, but by the 
Spirit. This it is which makes the new man. “As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” The 
Apostle goes on to say, “all things are of God:” the whole 
economy of redemption is of God, Christ is of God, the Holy 
Spirit is of God, the revelation of the Gospel is of God, the 
preaching of the Law in its terrors, and of the Gospel in its 
enticements, are of God, repentance and faith, therefore, are 
of God. And what does the Apostle say God hath done in 
the case of believers? He says, God “hath reconciled ws to 
Himself by Jesus Christ.” How so? Why, by the fact that 
manhood has been, in His case, reconciled to God; by the 
fact that, in His case, peace hath been established with God; 
by the fact that the enmity in the flesh, and through the 
flesh, that the enmity in the heart of man, has been thoroughly 
eradicated. And as God has given this power to Jesus 
Christ, so hath He in and through Christ, given this power, 
as the gratuitous offer of divine grace, to the world. This 
offer lies in the ministry of reconciliation. What great 
scheme, then, was in the mind of God when he thus sent 
Jesus Christ? This, says Paul, “that God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.” Can there be any difficulty here? It is 
not the Father on whom the change is spoken of, but it is 
the world of mankind. If the world would give up its enmity, 
reconciliation would be effected. “God waits to be gracious.” 
His love to the world, in order to its reconcilement to Him- 
self from the apostacy into which it had fallen, was mani- 
fested by the sending of Jesus Christ to execute His purpose. 

And here an important statement is made, that, so soon as 
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reconcilement is effected, the trespasses which once charac- 
terised men will not be imputed to them. God can afford 
to do this. When the offence is taken out of the way, and 
when His holy law is honoured by the inbringing of righteous- 
ness, God may righteously say nothing about the past. It is 
sufficient atonement to Him that sin is confessed, and that sin 
is dismissed, and that the righteousness offered is accepted, and 
that righteousness is practised as the attribute of the new 
man. God after that makes no further visitation for sin. He 
does not look after it, if once it has perished. Pardon is pro- 
nounced on the putting away of sin, and hence the gospel 
of Christ is “the word of reconciliation.” What is the con- 
clusion of all this? Why, says the Apostle—“we” [we 
apostles] “are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” Here is substitution, and the only sub- 
stitution I know of, that Christ’s apostles and ministers are 
sent “i Christ’s stead” to proclaim His message. It is His 
whole message, it comprehends all,—“be ye reconciled unto 
God.” This is the whole matter—viz., the reconciliation of 
man to God: nothing more is wanted. And reconciliation 
consists in the removal of enmity, and the restoration of 
friendship. Enmity is removed when sin is removed; friend- 
ship is restored when righteousness is restored. This is the 
whole matter. This was exemplified in Christ, and it must 
be exemplified in us. How was it exemplified in Christ ? 
By the fact that “ He who knew no sin, was made sin for us,” 
says the Apostle. Had not this been the case—had He not 
been made sin, He could not have removed sin. By the fact 
also, that when He removed sin from the flesh He brought in 
righteousness ; for “the righteousness of God was in Him.” 
And how is it exemplified in us? The answer is, by the 
self-same process—viz., “that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in Him.” This is the great end for which 
the ministry of reconciliation has been instituted. Christ 
“knew no sin” as the pure and perfect Son of God; but He 
was “made sin,” and therefore a work of reconciliation had 
to be introduced, which could only be effected by His putting 
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it away. His putting it away laid the “foundation” of the 
scheme of redemption ; and having died to the flesh, in laying 
the foundation of that scheme, He arose from the dead to 
carry the scheme thus founded into execution; and He carries 
it into execution now by applying it to us through the agency 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus do I expound this passage of Scrip- 
ture (as I hold naturally and in perfect harmony) with the 
entire analogy of Scripture. 

But what is your interpretation? J answer, in every way 
unnatural, and bristling with difficulties and incongruities. 
You say that “sin in its judicial results fell upon Christ.” 
I ask, How could sin in its judicial results fall upon Christ, 
if sin in its judicial aspects did not belong to Christ? Upon 
what possible principles could the former be if the latter was 
not? Was it ever heard, since the world began, that a man 
should be judicially punished for guilt if he had no guilt ? 
Does it consist with common reason that this should be? 
Above all, does it consist with our idea of God, as perfect 
reason and perfect righteousness, that this should be? Is it in 
accordance with the perfect integrity of moral law, that the 
innocent should suffer for guilt which in no sense lies upon 
them? Is it not obvious that a feeling of abhorrence arises 
in our bosoms if it is discovered that a man has been punished 
for a crime which he never committed? Moreover, as I have 
said, is it not unnatural that, when the Apostle says He was 
made sin, we should say that this means, Christ was made 
punishment ? If you say that Christ was made an object to 
be punished, this is giving me all I desire ; because, if Christ 
is an object to be punished, then He is sin, because sin, and 
sin only, is to be punished. And Christ Himself 1s the punisher, 
in that He condemns sin and blots it out. You speak of Christ’s 
judicial relation to sin; but you posit a judicial relation when 
you have no grounds for a judicial relation. If Christ was not 
made sin, then He had no judicial relation to sin, and could have 
none. It is impossible to establish a jwdiczal relation if there be 
no relation, and therefore nothing to judge, and therefore no 
accusation. For what end is a tribunal set up, but to deter- 
mine the fact of guilt or of innocence? There could be no 
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jurisdiction exercised on your terms, and therefore no appli- 
cation of law, and much less any infliction of punishment. We 
must survey this great question fairly in the face. Whatever 
is of God will bear any amount of scrutiny ; and therefore 
we do injury only to the cause of Christ by giving up the due 
use of our reasoning faculties on the subject before us. It is 
to me, moreover, a matter of abhorrence that, upon your prin- 
ciples, God should for a moment be regarded as aiming an 
unworthy assault upon His innocent Son; and it only agera- 
vates that abhorrence by saying that this torture inflicted on the 
innocent one should be an atonement to let the guilty escape. 
Nor does it mend the matter to say that the innocent Son was 
willing to suffer. I say He was not willing to suffer what 
might by possibility be spared, as we note by “the strong 
crying and tears” which characterised Him in view of the 
last sufferings which were to be meted out to Him. The 
whole hypothesis of substitution, therefore, lands us in an em- 
broilment of difficulties which painfully affect the Church, 
and which will afflict the Church, so long as they are cherished 
and retained. 

S. It may be so. At any rate, it seems to me that in 
stating the views and interpretations more commonly held by 
the Church, I have given you better opportunity of stating, 
and of unfolding and of enforcing, your principles and your 
interpretations of the Scriptures, than otherwise you might 
have had. After what you have said, I need not dwell on 
other points. But here I would take the opportunity of 
noting that, as Isaiah (liu.) has been thought to teach the 
vicarious offering for sin, so the author to the Hebrews 
(ix. 28) looks as if he had this idea in his head when 
he said, “ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for Him shall He appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation.” What is meant 
by Christ “bearing sin”? You have told us that it means 
Christ bearing the burden of the flesh. I allow it cannot 
mean sinful treatment ; nor can it mean bearing the sight of 
sin; neither can it mean that he was a transgressor; nor can 
it mean an eternal passion, for He hath gone to glory. I am 
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shut up to the view that it was suffering, unless your view be 
the sound one. 

F. I do wonder that you cannot see that the interpretation 
you want is very obviously set forth in the passage itself. 
There is a contrast set on foot betwixt Christ's condition at His 
first coming, and Christ's condition at His second coming ; and 
these two are very different: the first is known as a condition 
of humiliation ; the second as a condition of exaltation. Why 
was Christ, in the one condition, in humilation; and why 
will Christ, in the other condition, be in exaltation? The 
reason is given. In the former state He was “the sin-bearer,” 
in the latter state He is the sin-conqueror. “ He shall appear 
the second time without sin” unto salvation ; and therefore 
no more the sin-bearer. 

S. It is said, “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us.” What is the curse of 
the law? Is it not death? It is said, “Cursed is every one 
that hangeth ona tree.” Under a curse “the fig-tree withered 
away.” The righteous and the wicked are contrasted as “the 
blessed” and “the cursed” at the day of judgment. The term 
curse, then, must be associated with punishment or condem- 
nation to some evil; it has a judicial quality, pointing to a 
consignment to a penalty. Well, if Christ was made a curse 
for us, we have only to ask, what was the penalty of the law 
onus? If it was death, then the curse upon Christ stood in 
leu of the curse upon us. Christ received such a curse as 
released us from ours: and ours is removed by His accepting 
and bearing the curse inflicted on Him. We, as born under 
the law, were of course under obligation to the law; and 
sinning against the law, the curse of the law lay on us. Now 
Christ was made under the law for us, and our obligation to 
the law was transferred to Him: hence His curse (though 
not precisely like ours in all its ingredients and exact propor- 
tions) stood in the same relation to the law as ours, and so 
terminated our obligation to the law. Christ bought us off 
from the law. He redeemed us from its curse, from the penalty 
of death. He met the claims of the law upon us, and so 
released us from the law. 
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F, I must just tell you, Mr Staywell, that all you have 
now spoken is to me nothing short of dangerous doctrine for 
poor human souls. You set forth pure Antinomian heresy— 
the heresy which to me, above all others, is hateful: it is the 
central heresy of Brethrenism. Let me say at once, that 
Christ never for a moment released us from obligation to the 
law of God. It is a terrible mistake to say that we are, at 
any time, relieved from our obligation and obedience to the 
law of righteousness. In the nature of things, we cannot be 
so: a God of perfect righteousness cannot dispense with that 
righteousness which He made His creature capable of per- 
forming. I grant that, as regards the particular dispensation 
of the Jews—a dispensation having so many technical pecu- 
liarities required in the circumstances, as adapted to an insu- 
lated people preparatory to Christianity—there may be, and 
was at the coming of Christ,a release from all that distin- 
guished that dispensation as a religious scheme of formal 
service; but from the religious principles of that scheme, as 
a law of righteousness, there was and could be no exemp- 
tion, and no deliverance whatever. Consequently, believe 
me, if there was no deliverance from our obligation to right- 
eousness by the intervention of Jesus Christ, there was and 
could be no deliverance from the penalty of the law on 
account of disobedience. You must look at this question 
frankly and boldly, and see it clearly, and face it honestly. 
The law saith, “The soul that sinneth, z¢ shall die”—the soul, 
so far as it is sinful, shall die; and that law is in force at this 
moment,—and not only in force, but what is more, I say it 
cannot be abrogated. You quote the condemnation of the 
law, which says, “ Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things, which are written in the book of the law, to do 
them”; and you tell me that the curse of the law is death; 
and you say Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law by His becoming a curse for us. Granting all this, I ask 
you to see really how the matter stands. First of all, are we 
redeemed from death, as inflicted upon man on the earth ? 
Not so: it is still appointed unto all men to die; as a 
fact, we see that death hath overtaken, and still doth over- 
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take, all; and the reason, I say, is, that we are under the 
curse of God’s righteous law. 

Oh, but you say that the death from which we are re- 
deemed is eternal death, not temporal death! I might fairly 
ask, Why are we not redeemed from temporal death as well 
as from eternal death? Can you give me a reason? I do not 
think, upon your principles, that you can. I have already 
said that, as sin lies fundamentally in the flesh, so the body 
of the flesh must die, because sin must be destroyed; and if 
the soul partakes only of the flesh, and is simply and purely 
carnal, why, it must die too, because sin must be destroyed. 
A carnal soul cannot live in heaven; a carnal soul, as such, 
cannot have immortality: as well might we assign immortal- 
ity to the brutes that perish. There is nothing in the flesh 
to infer immortality as ws attribute. If the soul, then, is 
“clothed” with no principles of existence but those which 
come from the flesh, how, I ask, can it have immortality ? 
“God alone hath immortality”; and what, therefore, comes 
directly from God, as the peculiarities of His divine nature, 
alone gives immortality. When shall we see this ? 

Now in what does the redemption of Christ consist? I 
answer, it consists in two things, simply and essentially: the 
one is the soul’s repudiation of the donumon of the flesh; and 
the other is the soul's acceptance of the dominion of the Spirit. 
Christ Jesus laid the foundation for this. And how could 
He do so? He did so by becoming a curse for us—that is, in 
our behalf—that is, to the end that we might become one with 
Him, and so be saved. I need not here repeat the process, 
which I have already pointed to so often. It becomes ap- 
parent how Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law. This happens because He hath given to us that effectual 
calling of the Holy Spirit whereby the soul is emancipated 
from the dominion of the flesh, and is brought into submis- 
sion and obedience to the Spirit; in which case, while the 
body dies, as the body of sin, the soul lives, because clothed 
with the righteous principles which come from Christ. Hence 
in Christ, we have life; in the flesh, we are without life. This 


simplifies the whole matter, so far as immortality is concerned. 
O 
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Christ is emphatically “the resurrection and the life.’ Apart 
from Christ there can be no resurrection. 

S. What! Is there not a resurrection to condemnation ? 

F. Assuredly there is; but this only confirms what I say. 
What is the resurrection to condemnation? It is the resur- 
rection of those who have had the benefit of Christ’s principles, 
and, like the devils, have perverted them; it is the resurrec- 
tion of those who have received the Lord’s money, and have 
abused that money. These are the parties who have com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost. Such parties, who 
have had the privilege of the teaching of the Holy Ghost, and 
who have falsified these principles by perjuring themselves, 
have indeed life from Christ; but because they have turned 
the truth of God into a lie, they are the direct enemies of 
God, and will have their portion with the devil and his 
angels. I repeat, then, what I have formerly advanced, that 
Christ, in becoming a curse for us, was in no sense a substitute 
to deliver us from death by reason of His sufferings and death, 
but a representatie, first, to work out the fact of the deliver- 
ance of humanity, by zts being offered up in sacrifice to God 
through the eternal Spirit; and second, to bestow the same 
Spirit upon us, that we, under the power of the same Spirit, 
might be offered up and crucified with Him, and so be our 
Deliverer, in virtue of the grace thus bestowed upon us. It 
is your repetition of examples, which have been all misinter- 
preted under one and the same keynote, that obliges me to 
repeat, and, I fear, re-repeat, the self-same line of thought in 
explanation. 

S. True; but at the same time, I do not much regret this, 
for the reason, first, that I wish to urge every example of real 
value (as it has been thought) in support of the view that a 
vicarious atonement was made by the Lord Jesus; and second, 
that with all the repetition, I find some new element in the 
special train of thought that is opened up, which is at least 
interesting as a subject for reflection. I must, therefore, be 
permitted to offer one or two examples more, as touching the 
penalty which fell upon Christ; and in so doing, it will serve 
as an answer to some of the statements you have made. For 
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instance, the penal quality of the Redeemer’s sufferings were 
identical with the appointed penalty of sin, and the very 
object of Christ’s death was to remove death. 

Ff. Why bring up these things now? I hold this as 
strongly as you can do; but I expound my process of coming 
to the same conclusions differently. 

S. Just allow me fora moment. I wish to trace the con- 
nection betwixt sin and death. We are agreed that death 
was the penalty of man’s sin. The principle of the connec- 
tion betwixt sin and death runs through the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. “Sin when it is finished bringeth 
forth death” as its appointed penalty. Now, it is here notice- 
able that sin not only brings death, but it is the “sting” 
which makes death terrible. We are told that “the sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” The law, 
then, makes sin more deadly, because it will not allow the 
penalty to be evaded. “The body” (we are told) “is dead 
because of sin;” but there is a spiritual death—that death 
which was charged upon the church of Sardis as being a 
“name to live,”-—a death in trespasses and in sins, a state of 
condemnation, in opposition to justification of life. 

Now here it is I have been much exercised. If sin brings 
death, and if sin brought death on Jesus Christ, as I admit, 
what about His being our representative? For example, 
could Christ have been our representative as “dead in tres- 
passes and sins”? Could He be regarded as our repre- 
sentative, if alienated in heart and character from God ? 
Could He have pleaded with God, if there had been any 
defect of moral character pertaining to Him? Is not His 
absolute personal purity carefully guarded by emphatic de- 
clarations of His sinlessness? Moral depravity would have 
been in Him a spot and blemish, and, as I think, frustrative 
of the gracious design of redemption. Consequently, to my 
mind it is obvious that the punishment inflicted on Christ 
could not be applied in the way you speak of, to take away 
moral guilt, or any perversity of moral principle, or any 
judicial blindness pervading the human character. Surely we 
should think that the sinning race, being punished with death 
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which you interpret to be extinction, the representative of the 
sinning race should, according to your way of it, have borne 
this ingredient of our constitution. But He did not. How, 
then, did the penalty He endured meet this? Was the sum of 
His sufferings exactly equal to the sufferings deserved by the 
rebellious race? I have been accustomed to believe that the 
depth of His sufferings was beyond our utmost conception— 
that His sorrow exceeded all human experience. At the 
same time, I cannot go the length of thinking that He 
endured all the agonies of all human beings from first to last, 
for that would be compressing within the limits of our finite 
nature that which is practically illimitable. Some, I know, 
endeavour to get out of the difficulty by laying the suffering 
on the divine nature as capable of sustaining an illimitable 
weight of suffering; but I cannot easily accept this refuge 
from the difficulty, on the ground that I cannot readily 
acquiesce in the principle of making the divine nature the 
sufferer for man. Yet it is to be noted that the sufferings of 
Christ were limited in duration compared with those threat- 
ened upon ordinary man. Hence, taking the plea of suffering, 
on which I am now arguing, I must infer that Christ’s suffer- 
ings did not precisely correspond to all that might have been 
endured by men had they perished for ever. 

That Christ died, is of course beyond dispute; and that His 
death meant more than the dissolution of soul and body, I 
think very likely. Would He have groaned out the words, 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” in the 
mere prospect of the separation of the soul from the body ? 
Or would there have been the awful agony and passion, which 
brought forth the sweat of blood? Was there not some in- 
scrutable and mysterious curse inflicted upon Him, when He 
was forsaken of God? Was it not the most painful death for 
Him to have His soul separated from God? This was spiritual 
death to Him. Yes! when He was engulfed in the mysterious 
depth of gloom, out of which He cried, “My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me.” Now what I say is this, that, 
while other ingredients of death, had they been possible, 
would have vitiated the value of His death, these mysterious 
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sufferings rendered it so far one with our penalty of sin. 
Observe what I say :—In point of moral character, as well as 
form and extent, there was difference in the representative 
character of the penalty inflicted on Christ Jesus ; yet in the 
radical notion of separation from God, there was sameness, 
and consequently the suffering was thus far of the same kind 
with that falling on sinful men. Now as unquestionably the 
object of Christ in suffering death was to save men from 
death, and as His death is specifically connected with our sins, 
as having rendered it needful, what conclusion arises from 
these premises? Why, surely that He suffered that death— 
which, in the perfected wisdom of God, balanced the death due 
to sinners—that death which was equivalent to the death of 
sinners. I here purposely keep out of view the question of 
whether Christ died for the elect or for the world, that it may 
not appear too complicated. 

F, Let me at once tell you that, if the question of Christ’s 
death were rightly reviewed, the very difficulty to which you 
now refer would absolutely disappear; that is, if the doctrine 
of substitution were set aside, there could arise no discrepancy 
of view in the Church, as to those for whom Christ died. And 
here also let me say that the great doctrine of election could 
be established upon premises, which, as I think, admit of no 
question whatever. And still further, let me say that, were 
the death of Christ rightly reviewed, all those portentous 
dilemmas into which you are brought by your own prin- 
ciples, would have no existence at all. I have discussed 
most of them already, and you ought to have met them; only 
that would not serve your purpose. Well, I am willing 
that you should put forth all your arguments in their best 
strength, untrammelled by anything you have heard. I shall 
try to follow you throughout; though after what has been 
said, it is not necessary, surely, that I should go into details 
which have been sufficiently expounded. 

You begin by stating the connection betwixt sin and death, 
and you quote the words “the sting of death is sin, and the 
strencth of sin is the law.” What law? The law of the Spirit 
(you say) which “makes sin more deadly, because it will not 
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allow its penalty to be evaded.” The law of sin (I say) which is 
in our members—that is, in our flesh—because this is the im- 
petuous power by which man is prompted, by which therefore 
sin is persistent to have its cravings and its behests fulfilled. 
The law of righteousness, which is the law of God’s heart, can 
never with any propriety be called “the strength of sin.” On 
the contrary, it is the law of the Spirit which is the antagonist 
of sin, and therefore the weakener of sin, because it is the 
obstructer of sin, and the destroyer of sin. How can that be 
called “the strength of sin,” which, according to your own 
statement, will not allow the penalty against sin to be evaded ? 
There is no reason in this. Very well, see what follows: 
“Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory ”—over what 
law ?—the law of righteousness? That would be nonsense ; 
for the law of righteousness must be obeyed and honoured. 
Over what law then have we to give thanks to God for victory ? 
Why, over the law of the flesh, the law of members, “the law 
of sin, which is in the members.” It can be nothing else. 
Here then the argument is against you. 

You go on to quote that “the body is dead because of sin,” 
and to contrast this with spiritual death. I do not dispute 
the contrast, but I should have been glad to have an exposition 
from you of said quotation. Paul says “2f Christ be wm you, 
the body is dead on account of sin.” How dead? I answer, 
because its sinful cravings and behests can in that case have 
no outlet. The only outlet for the cravings of the body is to 
be found in the soul, to which these are of necessity carried, 
in order that the emotions, which they excite in the soul, may 
be converted into will for their accomplishment; but if the 
soul is under another power, even the Spirit which belongs to 
Jesus Christ, these emotions, as carnal impulses or cravings, 
are arrested in the very threshold, and consequently are 
mortified and made to be as if they were not. In this way 
then, I explain how it comes to pass, that when Christ is in 
us—that is, when the Spirit of Christ operates in our hearts— 
the flesh cannot operate too, for they are contrary. Hence, if 
the flesh be thus mortified, the body is dead in respect of sin— 
that is, sen in the flesh 1s mortified, in having no outlet for itg 
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ascendancy. This indicates a spiritual life, a life of com- 
munion with God, a life of activity with God, the life of God 
in the soul of man, and therefore what you call “the justifica- 
tion of life,” or which I would call the life of justification, 
because it is the life of righteousness. 

Now you go on to notice what you call the condemnation 
of life, or, as I would call it, the life of condemnation; and 
you say, and say very truly, that Jesus Christ had not this 
latter life. His was not, you say, a life of condemnation, and 
could not be, because there was in Him no alienation of heart 
from God, and no defect in moral character, but absolute per- 
sonal purity, being “without spot” before God. I admit all this. 
And what then? Why, here is the crua theologorwm—How 
CAME CHRIST TO BE IN CONDEMNATION? Mark my answer; I 
have given it before, and I shall give it again: only let me 
here say, you can give no answer from your point of view: 
the question is a chronic perplexity, from which there is no 
possible escape on your terms. Yow are forced to invent a 
make-believe, altogether unworthy of God—viz., that Christ 
was made sin, when He was not; or you are forced to make 
God avenge and satisfy His anger upon His sinless and blame- 
less Son; and even then you are further obliged to plunge in 
difficulties, because you cannot show how the infliction of pain 
upon perfect innocence can by any possibility make atone- 
ment, so as to put away sin from those who are guilty. No 
man has been able to reconcile the difficulties to which I 
refer; and no man can, because it may be shown that they 
are irreconcilable. And indeed, it is allowed on your side 
that the difficulties are insurmountable. Now you think to 
put me into a corner, by my own judgment, in admitting that 
Christ was perfectly sinless; for you say, Christ in that case 
could not have been the Representative of man as “dead in 
trespasses and in sins.” I grant at once that Christ was not 
the Representative of man as a sinner, a sin-doer, a receiver and 
abettor of sin. Had this been the case, how could He come 
before the Lord? A sinner, as such, could not come to 
God. It is a contradiction of terms to suppose it. Had the 
heart of Christ received sin, or harboured sin, or willed sin, 
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or acted sin, then that heart would itself have been thereby 
alienated from God ; and it would have been for such an one 
nothing less than a mockery to come before the Lord, because 
the Lord could not accept of the approach of sinful tendencies. 
My position, however, is very different from yours. While I 
maintain as strongly as you can do, the perfect sinlessness of 
Jesus Christ as respects His soul, because His soul was covered 
and panoplied, and defended, and directed by the Eternal 
Spirit, yet in as far as He was “made flesh,” He carried with 
Him the body of sin; and as such He was necessarily in a state 
of condemnation under the law. The law could not possibly 
release Him till that body of sin should be destroyed—i.e., 
till He should be “put to death in the flesh.” Christ was 
thus most truly and emphatically the Representative of sinful 
man, in the very fact that He possessed the foundations out of 
which human sin arose, while He possessed also the founda- 
tions out of which human righteousness arose—that is, divine 
righteousness. Christ had both; and the Apostle refers to this 
contrariety in Him in the second chapter to the Ephesians, 
when he says that Christ “made the two into one new man, 
thus making peace.” 

Your argument, therefore, about the want of moral deprav- 
ity in Christ simply goes to say, if it says anything, that man 
could not by any process have had any representative to stand 
before God. But I think I have already shown you, that 
man not only had this in Jesus Christ, but that He did, as 
such, meet the very case which the first Adam had intro- 
duced. The first Adam, by his fall, introduced the flesh as 
the ruling power in the soul, and thereby banished the Spirit ; 
the second Adam banished the flesh from all rule in the soul, 
and introduced the Spirit as the alone ruling and controlling 
and directing power in man. The former begat a generation 
of sinners; the latter begets a generation of saints. “The 
first Adam, under the Fall, was of the earth earthy; the second 
Adam was the Lord from heaven.” | 

You further proceed to say (and I would not willingly omit 
noticing any real argument) that “the punishment inflicted. 
on Christ could not be applied to take away moral guilt if He 
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had no moral guilt to be taken away.” What I say is this, 
that Christ took away the foundations of moral guilt; He 
removed the very springs of moral guilt. What is moral 
eullt? Moral guilt is the reception by the soul of the sinful 
element, and the willing by the soul of the sinful element, so that 
the soul comes to be characterised by the sinful element, as an 
object of love on the part of the soul. Now here lay the dif- 
ference betwixt Christ on the. one hand and ordinary man on 
the other—viz., that the sinful element presented itself to the 
soul of Christ, as it presents rtself to our souls, but it was per- 
emptorily rejected by Christ’s soul, while it is harboured by our 
souls. | 

Until this great distinction is perceived we shall not come 
to know Christ aright. Christ had the sinful principles of 
the world presented to Him, but He rejected them, Christ 
had the sinful principles of the devil presented to Him, but 
He rejected them: why should you decline to say that Christ 
had the sinful principles of the flesh in like manner presented 
to Him, that he might reject them also? Do you know that 
in depriving Christ of sinful flesh—that is, the flesh which 
belongs to you and me—you do in fact deprive Him of the 
very foundations of Saviourship—you make it impossible for 
Him to be the Redeemer? For had not Christ taken our flesh 
and blood, He would in that case not only have failed to reach 
our case, or even to touch our case, but He could have been 
no priest to God, having no object to lay on the altar of sacri- 
fice, and by consequence there could have been no act of re- 
demption. I do not wonder, in the view of this fact, that the 
Apostle John should have spoken of those who deny that 
Christ has come in the flesh (even our flesh; what other flesh 
is there ?) as nothing short of Antichrist. It is an overwhelm- 
ing thought, a thought worthy of deep consideration, that the 
Church should brace herself up to the contemplation of this 
oreat theme, and advance to the clear, full, and unmistakable 
recognition of the truth revealed. 

IT am not going again to rebut what you have uttered about 
punishment, said to be inflected on Christ by the Father. 
The word punishment, in the first place, does not at all 
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express the meaning of those pains and penalties which He 
endured; and they were inflicted, not as themselves cor- 
rections to bring back one who had erred, but as unavoidable 
attendants in the process of sacrificing sin. And the penalty 
which Christ endured was but the stake in His performing 
that covenant-engagement with the Father which He under- 
took to perform before the world was; that is, when the 
question of man’s fall came up—that is, on a foreknowledge 
of the sin of our first parents. The Father, therefore, never 
directly punished Christ—He had no need. Christ was ever 
loyal and loving to the Father; nor was the loving com- 
munion once broken betwixt them for a moment—not even 
upon the cross; for while Christ had no will to submit to 
such revolting pains as His enemies inflicted upon Him, 
but would gladly have escaped from these, yet, as the death 
of the body of sin was inevitable, in order that it might be 
seen and said that the same was absolutely effected, Christ 
would not resile from death, even when brought to Him 
in the hideous shape it came—a shape devised, no doubt, by 
Satan, as one of the most likely means whereby he might yet 
counteract the work of Christ. For had Christ Gn the 
fear of the horrors which were before Him) refused to 
die, and to die upon the cross, the devil would have suc- 
ceeded in the deepest stratagem of all; and it could not, 
in that case, have been said that “by death He had dis- 
comfited him that had the power of death, that is the devil;” 
for the very refusal of Christ to die would have been a 
yielding to the cry of the flesh; and if ¢hat ery had pre- 
vailed, the devil would have clapped his hands in rejoicing ; 
because after all, at the very close, it would have been 
possible to say—though Christ had overcome the devil and 
the world and the flesh, under many and severe trials and 
temptations, yet at the very close, when the devil had 
arranged for a death involving unspeakable tortures, Christ 
gave way and refused to encounter these, and so the will of 
the flesh would have in this case had its own way. 

Here is a conception of unspeakable moment. You seem 
to think that the agony which Christ underwent in the 
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garden was not consistent with the foresight of mere death, 
and as corroborative of this view we have instances of mar- 
tyrs brought up, who faced death with calm courage; and 
the question has been asked, Could not Jesus Christ have 
exhibited a courage equal to them? And it has been thought, 
as you have indeed said, that there must have been “some 
inscrutable mysterious curse” inflicted upon Him while He 
hung upon the tree, the foresight of which occasioned the 
agony and bloody sweat, and that which has been termed 
“forsaken of God.” 

You think that you make out in this case a kind of 
“spiritual death,” as applicable to Christ, in that, as you 
put it thus, “it was the most painful death for Him to 
have His soul separated from God.” But His soul was 
never for a single moment separated from God! The very 
words which you produce as marking (you say) this separa- 
tion, are a proof, if there were no other, that His soul kept 
cleaving to God. What words could demonstrate this more 
forcibly than the ery, “My God, my God”? But why should 
Christ (you ask) complain of being “forsaken”? The reason 
is obvious, that He was lingering for six hours in fearful 
pain, which, as applied to Him, could really serve no good 
end. The exclamation literally meant, Let Me die, seeing all 
has been fulfilled; why should I not be heard on this point ? 
Why turn a deaf ear to My prayer in this, seeing Thou 
hearest Me at all times? It was the Father’s good pleasure 
to try the power of the Spirit to the uttermost against the 
flesh; but here the very Spirit came forth in deep sympathy 
with Christ, saying, “It is enough;” and we find thereupon 
that He was permitted to bow the head and to give up the 
chost. 

I have dwelt sufficiently on this point already, and I will 
only express my conviction that in Gethsemane the sight of 
the ordeal which He had to go through was sufficient to 
occasion all that took place there. It was the last great 
battle betwixt the flesh and the Spirit; and Jesus was 
terribly shaken and torn in that battle, but He overcame. 
Here was Christ, on the one hand, feeling that all had been 
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fulfilled, as it had been perfectly fulfilled, in His life, to the 
full satisfaction of the Father; and feeling now that all these 
ingredients of dreadful pain, which were preparing for Him, 
did not weigh the weight of a feather in the question of 
redemption, might He not therefore avoid these? It would 
seem as if it were even a duty so to do. Christ might fairly 
say to the Father, I do not refuse to die in the ordinary 
course of that allotment which befalls humanity, as the law 
of God against the body of sin; but why should I submit to 
this form of death, brought upon Me by devils, and men 
under the inspiration of devils? But it was the will of the 
Father, that even under the most trying and terrible induce- 
ments to avoid death in the particular way intimated, the 
power of the Spirit should be paramount over that of the 
flesh. And here, without doubt, the final triumph of Christ 
against Satan lay in his resignation to the cruel and ignomin- 
ious death of crucifixion; and here the power of the Spirit 
was indicated, as paramount over the last and bitterest opposi- 
tion that could be pressed from the quiver of the wicked one. 

Allow me to say that the dilemma into which you are 
brought, by the doctrine of suffering being regarded as a 
recompense to God in the matter of redemption, is in every 
way revolting. You are obliged to hold a commercial scale 
of weights and measures, and you see-saw betwixt the world 
and the elect, and you wonder if the agony which Christ 
endured could have amounted to the sum total of the suffer- 
ings of the world, or even of those of the elect. All this is 
the result of your substitutionary theory, which does not fit 
the Scriptures in any way you can try it. You may properly 
say that you cannot compress all the agonies of all human 
beings within the lmits of one finite nature; yet to this 
extravagant conclusion you are forced, unless you make the 
divine nature the sufferer; and this conclusion will only lead 
you into a reductio ad absurdum not less flagrant than any 
other resource to which you can flee. There is no need for say- 
ing that Christ died for the elect any more than for the world. 
Without doubt Christ died for the world, that—n order that— 
the world might have the offers of salvation, and so might have 
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the opportunity of being saved, so far as these offers had as 
yet extended; and without doubt Christ died for the elect, 
because they became the elect in the circumstances that, hav- 
ing had God’s warnings brought to them, and conviction of 
sin being thereby wrought in them, they were eligible thus 
to have faith—that is, to partake of the righteousness which 
was manifested by Christ, and which is offered by Christ. 
This is the covenant which the Lord promised to Israel: “I 
will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts; and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to Me 
a people.” And the elect, on whom this redeeming grace 
shall be effected, are simply those on whom the general call of 
God has had its proper effect—ze., when the terrors of the 
divine law should have been effectual to bring them to a con- 
viction of sin, and therefore to see the danger in which they 
stand, and to cry out for a refuge therefrom ; and when Christ 
is set before them as that refuge, and have the special call of 
God to come to Christ, they gladly, therefore, exercise faith 
in Him as the source of true righteousness, and therefore as 
the source of salvation. In this way they have an applica- 
tion of the redemption purchased by Christ. Possibly all 
this needs to be often repeated till it be fairly and fully 
entertained and apprehended. 

And now, I think, it is my turn to ask you a question. I 
would not willingly evade a single argument which it has been 
usual to put forth in behalf of the theory of substitution, 
because, if it has any ground whatever to stand upon, that 
eround should be fairly examined in accordance with the 
analogy of Scripture, and the best interpretation of Scripture. 
And whatever else you have to say in behalf of that theory, 
I shall gladly listen to it, and give it fair and honourable con- 
sideration. But in the meanwhile let me ask you, for what 
end the incarnation was effected, if not to take upon Him what 
is ours, that He might cleanse and purify what is ours, by 
the taking away of sin from the body of the flesh whereby 
man is beset ? 

S. I do not at all deny that the incarnation of Christ had 
a very important bearing on the atonement of Christ. Still 
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the incarnation was but a factor—an indispensable factor 
indeed—in as far as a body was “prepared” for Him, that 
He might bear the condemnation of sin in the flesh. The 
design of the incarnation exalts it from the level of an inex- 
plicable phenomenon to that of a proceeding on the part of 
God, not more wonderful in its uniqueness, than in its glorious 
display of wisdom and love. It has been thought especially 
appropriate that the substitute of guilty man under the law 
should be Himself man, in order to identify Himself in nature 
and species with the race He was to save. Into this partner- 
ship the incarnation introduced the Son of God. He became 
one of us that He might bless us. Had He identified Him- 
self with angels, it is difficult to conceive how He could have 
stood in our place. We see that as unity of kind and of 
interest linked all men to the first Adam, as man’s represen- 
tative, so the same bond enabled the Son of God to represent 
man in the work of deliverance. Being truly human, but 
without sin, as not normal to the race but acquired, it became 
possible for Him to taste the death which He was to remove, 
to put Himself under man’s law—that is, the law to which 
man was subject, and for the transgression of which He would | 
answer—ain order to vindicate the majesty of the law, and so 
save man. Without a human foundation it appears doubtful 
whether He, as legal substitute, could have entered into man’s 
case so fully as to atone for sin, and obtain remission. But 
an atonement made in the very nature of the offending crea- 
ture commends itself to our minds, by its evident adaptation 
to the end contemplated. In the old economy, the nearer the 
kinsman was, the more fitted was he to redeem the bond-slave ; 
and this foreshadowed the scheme in which the eternal Son, 
by assuming our nature, became an elder Brother, that He 
might redeem us from death. Christ showed the mortality 
belonging to the race; but the death He died was not an 
accident of His being man, for the leading object of His be- 
coming man was to die, and to die that He might save others 
from death. The death of Christ was not the death of a son 
of man, but of the Son of man; it was not an ordinary death, 
but most extraordinary, and in nothing more than in its repre- 
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sentative character, as indicating the removal of death from 
man. The blood of bulls and of goats failed to take away 
sin, not simply because it pertained to a distinct and inferior 
species from that for which it was offered, but because it 
failed to bear on the offerer to make him turn from his sin; 
and one reason why the blood of Christ succeeded was, that 
“both He that sanctifieth (through sufferings) and they who 
are sanctified are all of one.” If it was necessary that the 
mediating priest, making reconciliation for the sins of the 
people, should be of the same kind as the people, so must he 
enter the holy place “ by his own blood” (Heb. ix. 12). 

F. You do not make enough of the incarnation. The incar- 
nation is not only a factor, but the radical factor, out of which 
the priesthood of Christ 1s constituted. Without the incar- 
nation, Christ could have had nothing to offer to God—no 
sacrifice whatever. This is a point not sufficiently considered 
by the theologians of your school of thought. Positing the 
atonement in the mere category of suffering, they have over- 
looked the kind of sacrifice which God necessarily demanded, 
and consequently they have lost sight of the kind of flesh and 
blood which it behoved Him to bear. Nor have they entered 
into the relationship which the body of man bears to the soul. 

Bear with me while I touch on this. This latter is a ques- 
tion of philosophy; and the theology of the atonement may 
be said to wait upon the solution of this great question of 
philosophy.’ So soon as the mental Ego shall be ascertained 
to have its foundation in the carnal Ego, or body of the flesh, 
then, but only then, will it be seen philosophically, as well as 
scripturally, that “all mankind descending from Adam by 
ordinary generation,” must be regarded as in a fallen state 
with him, as brought thereinto by his first transgression ; and 
all this, because the mental Ego must needs reflect the char- 
acteristics of the carnal Ego, which is the living body. The 
former cannot be different from the latter in ordinary man, 
for the simple reason that the very consciousness of every child 
is nothing else, first, than the consciousness of its mere bodily 
states. What I now affirm would have been admitted long 
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ago, and would be admitted now, were it not for the terrible 
bugbear that it seemed to most minds to involve materi- 
alism. To my mind it does no such thing. I have not a 
particle of faith in materialism, because there is abounding 
and abiding evidence that the soul of man is an entity, which 
can only be characterised as spirit, and not at all an entity 
one and the same with the limitations which belong to matter. 
I have promised to discuss this question with you, and I trust 
a proper opportunity will be given to us. All I can say here 
is, that the fact of a mental me being founded on a material 
me, no more involves materialism of soul than the fact that 
the mental me is gathering constantly fresh accessions of 
thinking, and of modification in thinking, through fresh 
cognitions from the material world, and from the body with 
which it stands connected, and by which it stands character- 
ised. What I say, therefore, is this, that if man is born with 
a body of sinful flesh, then, as a rule, that kind of flesh rules 
in the soul, in as far as its impulses, cravings, and emotions 
are, of necessity, exhibited as the impulses, cravings, and 
emotions of the soul. I say of necessity, from the fact that 
there is in ordinary man, who has lost the Spirit of God, no 
counteractive agency to keep the soul in due subordination 
to the heavenly influence, and so no agency to establish the 
soul, as itself the governing power over the body through the 
presence and power of the Holy Ghost. 

It comes to this, then, with respect to the incarnation of 
Christ, that we must first understand under what circum- 
stances man is a sinner, before we can appreciate fully why 
it was that Christ assumed the body of our flesh and blood. 
If the body of our flesh and blood is the foundation of our 
sinful nature, as Paul and true philosophy conjointly, yet in- 
dependently, assert, then it becomes as clear as the sun at 
noon, that it behoved Christ to take our flesh and _ blood, 
that through the death of sin therein, brought about by 
its dedication to death through the operation of “ the eternal 
Spirit” which was in Christ, He might destroy the devil’s 
impress upon the human constitution, and so take away sin. 

You allow in your statement that Christ had “a body pre- 
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pared for Him that He might bear the condemnation of sin 
in the flesh.” Sin in the flesh! Whose flesh? You answer 
our flesh, not Christ’s flesh. Is this what St Paul says? Ob- 
serve the passage: “God sent His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and as regards sin, to condemn sin in the flesh.” How 
could He forcefully condemn it otherwise than in that sinful 
flesh of which He is declared by the Apostle to have become 
a partaker? Is there any sense in saying that Christ con- 
demned sin in the flesh, if He did not directly operate on any 
flesh, strictly so, but on His own? But I must not enlarge 
here; I have had this argument through hand before. 

You say “the design of the incarnation exalts it.” I quite 
agree with you, if you mean that it exalts the human bodily 
nature. But I hold this more strongly and more profoundly 
than you, in as far as it not only exalts it in my estimation, 
but it purges it and animates it with a higher life, and so exalts 
it for a glorious permanency in heaven—a permanency not 
possible, except through the death of the present body, and 
the resurrection of another body, having its foundation in the 
renewed soul. 

You proceed to say, “it has been thought especially appro- 
priate that the substitute of guilty man under the law should 
be Himself man, in order to identify Himself with the race in 
nature and species.” Your language is inadequate. ‘ Appro- 
priate” is not the word, because it was indispensable that 
Christ should be man. And here again I think you are incon- 
sistent. You say, “in order to identify Himself in nature 
and species with the race He was to save.” I ask how could 
Christ «dentify Himself with mankind if He kept Himself 
aloof from the very characteristic in man, which Christ came 
to cure? Apart from this, you separate betwixt Christ and 
us by a very wide interval; there is no identification in your 
view, but the introduction of a wide gulf betwixt Him and 
the race! You say, “had He identified Himself with angels, 
it is difficult to conceive how He could have stood in our 
place.” He could not. Suppose Christ had come as an 
angel simply, the question would be asked, Who and what 
are you? The answer is given—“an angel.” But an angel is 
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not a man; the representative of man must be man, otherwise 
the term representative has no meaning. A person wishes to 
procure some seeds to plant in his garden, and he sends for 
some to ascertain what kind they are. If the sample sent is 
not a representation of the kind wanted, it therefore is not a 
true representation. I hold, then, that if Christ, in the foun- 
dations of His human nature, was not a true representative 
of the first Adam, He could with no propriety be styled the 
second Adam. I hold that you are illogical in your ideas of 
representation. 

You say that “the sin which stained all human beings 
was not normal to the race, but acquired;” but I say it 
became normal, and was nothing less than normal; and so 
normal was it, that the very object of Christ’s coming was to 
take away its normal character, and to introduce a new law 
of operation as attachable to it. And how was this to be 
done but by laying hold of this normal nuisance, and abolish- 
ing its normal power, and substituting another and a new 
régime for the hfe of humanity ? 

And then, again, the question comes to be, if the humanity 
of Christ had not the body of sin, upon what possible grounds 
can we suppose the same to have been made mortal? We 
are expressly taught that death came simply by sin; but you 
make heaven to contradict its own law, for you introduce 
Christ as mortal in respect of His body, and in the same 
breath you say there was nothing of sin in that body, and 
therefore no “cures” to be effected on that body. How is 
this? Here, according to your account, is death when there 
is no sin! I could not, on your principles, account for this. 

You say “He put Himself under man’s law ”—that is, as 
you explain, the law which God prescribed to man. Why, 
Christ was “born under that law”; but how could He be 
born under that law, and amenable to it, if He had not the 
very conditions of being which the law treated and tested ? 
It could not be. In every way, then, in which the question 
can. be fairly argued and compared with Scripture statement, 
we are obliged to identify Christ in His body with our own. 
How could He “ vindicate the majesty of the law,’ as you 
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properly say required to be done, unless He represented all 
the points on which the law had a claim upon man? The 
law had a claim upon man as having and holding in his own 
person sinful impulses, which sought for ascendancy as ruling 
powers in the soul, and the law had a claim further upon 
man to display a righteous obedience to its behests as the 
moral law of his being. According to your principles, it was 
utterly impossible for Christ to represent man in the first of 
these claims, which was the fundamental claim by the way, 
which had to be satisfied before the second claim could pro- 
perly come into play, and have its demand fulfilled. It is 
only in this light—the light of His being able to satisfy both 
claims, and the first in order to the second—that is, the abol- 
ishing of sinful impulses in order to the free play of spiritual 
life, that Christ could have represented man; and hence I am 
able to appreciate your language, when you say that “ without 
a human foundation Christ could not be a legal substitute to 
enter into man’s case, so as to atone for sin, and obtain 
remission.” There could not have been an “adaptation to 
man’s condition” otherwise. | 
You tell us that “the nearer the kinsman, the more fitted 
was he to redeem the bond-slave.” I cordially concur in this. 
But do you not see that you practically deny this by denying 
the true brotherhood of Christ with man? You say “the 
death He died was not an accident of His being man,’ and, 
as I understand, you say that He was made man in order 
to die a most extraordinary death, not as a son of man, but 
as the Son of man.” You confound here what requires to be 
carefully distinguished—viz., the part which the Father had 
with the crucifixion on the cross, and the part which the 
devil had. Christ attributed the cruelties attending His death 
on the cross to the devil, and to those who, in compassing 
His death, were the agents of the devil. “ This,’ He said, “is 
your hour and the power of darkness”; but yow ascribe that 
“most extraordinary death” to God, when you tell us in fact, 
that God projected this death in order to save man. I believe 
we have been all along almost in blank blindness with regard 
to the crucifixion on the tree—for the crucifixion on the tree 
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was expressly the work of the devil, and not the work of the 
Father. Christ was crucified in the flesh before He hung 
upon the tree; and the hanging upon the tree, with all its 
painful accessories, was but the device of Satan, with a view 
to his influencing Christ not to submit to it. But as the 
Father had given all freedom to Satan to work his uttermost, 
if so be he could influence Christ in any way to refuse death ; 
and as the Father would not permit that Satan should have 
to say that he was hedged in from freely exerting his whole 
influence over Christ, so the Father looked on while Christ 
submitted to all the possible indignities and tortures which 
Satan could inflict upon Him. 

I do not agree, therefore, with you, that Christ came speci- 
fically into the world by the express ordination of the Father 
to hang upon the tree. That fact, of course, was foreknown to 
the Father; but it was foreknown only because the Father 
saw that it would be projected by the devil, and He would 
not interpose to prevent the devil from doing his utmost on 
the second Adam, who came to baffle Him and to destroy His 
work, 

I have to repeat, therefore, that Christ was made with a 
mortal body, simply because it was our sinful body which He 
assumed ; for having assumed this, it behoved to be mortal, 
on the ground of its being the very “seed of David.” As to 
the manner of His death, that was left to the devil to devise 
and carry out. You cannot commingle the work of the devil 
in such a way as to make it also the work of God, and so 
make it difficult to say what was the work of the one and 
what was the work of the other; or rather you seem, without 
observing it, to conjoin God and the devil as agreeing or con- 
spiring to fulfil one and the same end. Depend upon it, the 
Father was merely negative as regards the phenomenon of 
the death of Christ upon the tree, though of course it was to 
the Father a matter of intense satisfaction to see that Christ 
endured all this rather than yield one hair’s-breadth to Satan, 
and his artful and wicked devices. 

You tell me that the reason why the blood of bulls and of 
goats was probably inadequate, was, because these pertained 
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to a “distinct and inferior species from that for which their 
blood was offered.” I think you are wrong in your reason ; 
for it never was conceived for a moment that thei blood, 
when shed, could in fact under any circumstances take away 
sin. This can fairly be seen only by considering what sin is, 
where sin lies, and hence what is really meant by taking 
away sin. If we define human sin to be carnal vmpulse, as 
running counter to spiritual righteousness; and if we say that 
the carnal impulse lies in the blood of the living flesh, then 
the only conceivable method of taking away sin, and conse- 
quently of destroying it in its foundations, is by pouring out 
the blood, and consequently the life of the flesh, and thereby 
baffling the power of its contributing to sin. I have shown 
why the sacrifice of animals was employed under the law, and 
why that sacrifice was called atonement. It was only when 
the victim was first made “the sin” of the offerer; and this 
was effected when, by contrition, the offerer in his heart 
repudiated and put away his sin on the victim, and so could 
thus behold the death of his own sin in the death of the 
victim. 

The question of animal sacrifice therefore is one purely of 
symbol ; but symbol is nothing more than a ritualistic repre- 
sentation of a reality. We must distinguish betwixt the 
original and the symbol—that is, betwixt the reality and a 
mere figure of the reality. Christ was a representation of the 
reality ; the animal sacrifice was a representation of the figure. 
The representation of the figure could teach a doctrine, but 
nothing more; the representation of the reality could effect 
the very principle involved in the doctrine, as well as teach it. 

Now you come to tell us “why the blood of Christ suc- 
ceeded,” and for this you quote the words “that both he 
that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of one.” 
I accept the reason; but it goes hollow to support my con- 
tention, and to stand antagonistic to yours. “Are all of one!” 
Of one what? Why, of one nature ; “for which cause he is 
not ashamed to call us brethren.” I might here enter into a 
further discussion as to the blood of Christ, but I have already 
said not a little on this head; and as I have an idea that the 
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subject will be brought up farther on, so I refrain from en- 
larging on this head now. Probably you will have something 
to say on the divinity as well as the humanity of Christ, as 
touching the atonement. 

S. I have. The divinity of Christ is not an element I 
could pass over in treating of the atonement. I have given 
due heed to all that you have spoken, and will weigh your 
sentiments; but as I have always regarded the divinity of 
Christ the main factor in the atonement, so I could not resile 
from my position without stating carefully, not only what part 
I believe the divinity of Christ played in the atonement of 
our blessed Lord, but also how you dispose of the great prin- 
ciple of value, as attaching to the atonement, in consequence 
of the divinity of Him by whom atonement has been made. 

We both believe that there were two natures in the one 
person of Jesus Christ, and that these two natures were the 
divine and the human. Nor was it a human person assuming 
the divine nature, but a divine person assuming the human 
nature. “The Word was made flesh.” Hence conditions 
appropriate to human nature did in Christ acquire a vast 
worth which they could not otherwise have possessed; and 
the several properties of the two natures, in their bearing on 
His work, belong to neither exclusively, but to the entire 
divine- human person. When it is said they “killed the 
Prince of Life,” and “crucified the Lord of glory ”—that the 
equal of God became “obedient. to death,” and that God pur- 
chased the Church “ with His own blood,’—can we imagine 
otherwise than that the sufferings belonged to the whole 
person, and that they were shared by the divine nature? 
When He is said to have “offered Himself without spot 
through the eternal Spirit,” does not the language represent 
the offering as the act of His one individual person? Hence 
the transaction necessarily assumed a worth corresponding to 
the properties of both the natures in one person. No distine- 
tion is made between the divine will and the human: the 
person offered and the person offering were the same. While 
“a body” was prepared, and offered in sacrifice to take away 
sins, He who made the sacrifice was divine. He who took 
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upon him the body, and said, “Lo, I come to do Thy will, O 
God,” and who offered one sacrifice for sins, could be none. 
other, as a person, than the divine Christ. Consequently the 
sacrifice made by Him who suffered, possessed the intrinsic 
worth of a divine-human sacrifice. I shall have a good deal 
to say about this dignity and worth; but I should like to 
know whether you agree with me in what I have said about 
the union of the two natures in one person; for on this I lay 
my foundation. I quite allow that this union involves mys- 
tery, but two natures and two persons in one Jesus Christ 
would involve not only mystery, but absurdity too. 

F. The subject which you have now introduced demands 
very careful handling. We may not question the point and 
significancy of plain and positive language. John writes: 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” I feel constrained here to 
take the Word as a person, more especially when it is added, 
“ All things were made by Him.” How could all things be 
made otherwise than by a person? Again, John writes al- 
most in the same breath: “The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” Unfortunately there is room for a differ- 
ence of interpretation in this most remarkable expression. 
Can we suppose that the Word became flesh in the sense of 
being converted into flesh, and that He who was God is now 
no longer God, in that He has now literally become flesh ? 
That very literal meaning of grammatical terms need not be 
adopted, in order to follow due grammatical accuracy. We 
involve ourselves moreover in a contradiction, which cannot 
for a moment be listened to—viz., that the person of the 
Word had become extinguished, and was now no longer God 
but flesh. The grammatical meaning, therefore, which I 
never like to set aside, is perfectly satisfied, when we hold 
that the expression, “the Word was made flesh,” signifies 
that the person of the Word is represented in the person of a 
human body. You cannot get rid of this, that a distinct 
human body exhibits what we call an individual, and there- 
fore a person. Whatever is individual has personality; and 
without question the personality of Christ Jesus was mani- 
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fested in a human body, and by a human body; which human 
body spoke, moved, and acted upon the earth as governed by a 
living agent within, just as other persons speak and move 
and act upon the earth. We get into confusion, and worse 
than confusion, therefore, if we deny that Christ was a man; 
and that He had all the personality of manhood. His whole 
demeanour in every page of holy writ, where His history is 
written, betoken the personality of humanity. It seems to 
me that, looking to a living bodily framework in intercom- 
munion with the world, and outwardly undistinguished from 
other bodily frameworks in living power, He must of necessity 
be taken to have a human personality; and we only involve 
ourselves in perplexity and contradiction and absurdity to 
question this. Christ Jesus then, to my mind, had a human 
personality, and He is everywhere so spoken of in the New 
Testament, where His labours and sufferings are recorded. 
What then? Had He the divine personality too? It must 
be perfectly obvious that, in speaking of the divine person- 
ality as absolutely confined in a human body, we hardly 
know what we are saying; but this much we may well say, 
as founded upon the statements of the written Word, that He 
so represented the fulness of the divine nature, that the person- 
ality of the Godhead, which has been termed “the Word,” as 
the expression or express image of the Father, had its peculiar 
delineation in Him, as the divine power overshadowing Him, 
and operating in Him, and manifested by Him. In this 
way the “sealing” of the Father, as stamping the divine 
image of the Father, was such, that Christ could fairly say— 
“he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” In this way, 
then, we have the human nature, which cannot, as I conceive, 
exist otherwise than as founded on a human personality ; and 
we have the divine nature, which similarly we cannot con- 
ceive as having a distinct subsistence, otherwise than as 
resting on a personality; and yet in Christ, I freely grant, 
there was but one personality. What then becomes of Christ 
as regards the divine personality of “the Word”? I answer, 
the presence and the power of the divine “ Word” are there, 
and consequently are represented there, so that these come 
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to be manifested through the tabernacle of a human body ; 
and so it can be said, and said truly and literally in its 
proper significance, “the Word has become flesh ”—that is, 
that “God (as ‘the express image of the Father’) is made 
manifest in the flesh.” 

I don’t know if Iam able here to convey to you the full 
significance of my meaning. My meaning is, that the stream 
of the divine effulgence had its virtue, power, and excellency 
so concentrated in the person of Jesus, that He could very 
properly speak of Himself, and be spoken of, as “the Word 
made flesh”; and clearly in that case, we can understand 
why this body of humanity could be spoken of as after all 
a divine person, in as far as the divine nature operated on 
His humanity and came to characterise the whole person, 
and give to it the grace and glory of divinity, which it could 
not otherwise possess. And hence we can understand how it 
happens that He who is spoken of as having made the world, 
should also be spoken of as having “ purged our sins, and sat 
down on the right hand of the majesty on high.” What I 
say then is this, that the divine personality of “the Word” 
was practically portrayed in Him, as having and holding 
the personality and nature of humanity; and that practically 
this was “the eternal Spirit” whereby He was “led,” where- 
by He “offered himself ”—under which, in short, the human 
body with all its affections was sacrificed. How in any 
other sense could Jesus be called the “second Adam ” ? 
Had He not held the position of a human person, He could 
not have been the antithesis of a human person. We must 
look at the facts, and face them as they are recorded to us 
in the sacred Word; and the more easily we sit to the 
sacred Word, resolved to receive in simplicity what God 
has been pleased to reveal, without having our minds warped 
by the reasonings and conclusions of those who have gone 
before us—as, perhaps, in circumstances less favourable 
than we are for reaching enlarged and enlightened conclu- 
sions—the more truly and fully shall we be equipped with 
that knowledge which squares and harmonises all Scripture 
in a beautiful system of symmetry and perfectness. 
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Now let me see how far I agree with you, and wherein I 
differ from you. I agree with you when you say that there 
were two natures in Christ, the divine and the human. I 
agree with you further, in a sense, when you say that “it 
was not a human person assuming the divine nature, but a 
divine person assuming the human nature.” But notwith- 
standing, here we may not be absolutely at one. What I 
say in explanation is, that the divine person called “the 
Word,’ who made all things, and without whom nothing 
was made, agreed and covenanted with the Father to be 
manifested in and communicated to the world through a 
body of humanity, and consequently, that under this cove- 
nant engagement, there was the preparation and assumption 
of this body of flesh. And what is the statement made on 
this subject? The angel said unto Mary, “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing that shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” It corresponds 
with this (as declaring that Christ Jesus was “born” of 
Mary) to say that, in taking a true human body, He “was 
made of a woman.” Christ then was not begotten according 
to ordinary generation; and yet, as made of the substance 
of Mary, and nourished, of course, by the blood of Mary, 
He was “of the seed of David.’ Had Christ been born 
according to ordinary generation, there would have been no 
need for the special preparation of a body for Him, for He 
must in that case have been the direct offspring of ordinary 
parents through ordinary intercourse. But such a person 
could not have been the foundation of a new economy for 
man, on the simple ground that the soul of such a person, 
by ordinary generation, must of necessity have been without 
the Spirit, and therefore without that foundation for a pure 
soul in which the Spirit would alone dwell. It appears to 
me that, if we can discover the reason or grounds for Christ’s 
extraordinary generation, it les in this, that, in opening a 
door for the operation of a human soul in connection with, 
and in dependence upon, the human body to be developed in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, a basis had to be laid on which 
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the divine Word could rest, and operate, as demanded, for the 
full controlment of the soul. We thus have the soul of 
Christ as the central me of His personality, and we have 
that soul played upon by two contrary natures as powers— 
the divine nature on the one hand, which He possessed “ with- 
out measure,” and the human nature on the other hand, 
having its foundation in the body; and the great work 
which Christ had to accomplish was to reduce all to one 
divine harmony; and this He could only do by the sacrifice 
of the lower nature, so that in all things it should become 
subservient to the higher, and practically one with it. 

Hence, I am now able to address myself to the question of 
“worth,” to which I see you attach so much importance. 
When you speak of worth, you bring in a commercial ele- 
ment of which I am not particularly fond, especially in as 
far as 1t seems to me, you make this element of worth or 
value to do the whole business of atonement. ‘This is to 
me a very questionable course, because there is laid, first of 
all, at the foundation, what is to me nothing better than a 
petitio principw in the question of worth—that is, a stamp of 
value given in a case where mere value cannot come into 
play—~z.e., in commutation or exchange for a bare matter of 
fact—viz., the taking away of sin; and second, because this 
principle of worth being once admitted, there seems no pos- 
sible limit to the extension of its value in order to buy off, 
not one world only, but, for that matter, a million of worlds. 
I am sure, therefore, this principle of worth has in it a 
spurious ring when placed forward as a substitutionary ele- 
ment intended to serve for our salvation. Worth lies, and 
can le only, in the bond jide payment necessary in each ind1- 
vidual case, and that bond fide payment consists in the literal 
yielding up of the offensive thing. Hence, in our case, the 
worth is doled out when the things of Jesus are given forth 
as effecting our redemption; in which case, we have an ap- 
plication of the purchase of Christ by our being changed 
from the power of Satan unto God. 

Such are my views. At the same time, I shall be glad 
to hear all you have to say about the worth and value of 
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Christ’s sacrifice. It will enable me more fully to enter into 
the consideration of this important question. I would only 
here express my conviction that the question of worth is a 
mistaken notion as applied to the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
in substitution for us; for this fairly and properly belongs 
only to that “precious blood” which He carried with Him 
into the Holy Place not made with hands, and which blood 
is regarded by God as the pure quickening of our spiritual 
hfe, as alone all-satisfying unto God. 

You say “there is no distinction betwixt the divine will and 
the human will in Christ.” In this I cordially agree with you, 
but with a needful explanation. The human, being founded in 
the body of the flesh, would send forth motives or impulses of 
action, which the soul, as under the supremacy of the higher 
authority, would have to repudiate; and repudiating, the soul 
would thus be in entire harmony with the divine nature. The 
soul is the object directly operated on by the divine Spirit, 
and in spite of all antagonistic influences, is made to be in per- 
fect harmony with the divine Spirit. But for this very reason, 
I differ from you when you say that “the person offered and 
the person offering were the same.” The person offered was 
the body of humanity—that is, the body of sinful flesh, which 
had to be sacrificed; and in connection with this offering, the 
soul itself was, of course, conscious of the pains and penalties 
which had to be endured, and it was consequently the sufferer 
in the transaction; the person offering was the soul wnder the 
unstigation of the “ eternal Spirit.” It is not at all difficult to 
understand why the soul should encounter suffering by the 
influence of high instigations, in order to acquire for the soul 
release from trouble and an installation into higher good. 

You quote the text in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as itself 
quoted from Psalm xl., in which the coming of Christ to do 
the will of God is set forth, as the satisfactory foundation in 
lieu of the sacrifices of the law of Moses. The doing of the 
divine will on the part of Jesus is in that passage proclaimed _ 
as responding to the requirement of God. This doing of the 
divine will involved the offering up of the body of Jesus, 
whereby Jesus was sanctified and perfected for satisfying that 
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divine will. In like manner, says the sacred writer, “by 
which will” (that is, by our responding to and satisfying the 
same holy will of God, as intimated to us in the Gospel) “we 
are sanctified;” and His sanctification is effected “through 
the offering of the body of Jesus” as the foundation of the 
Christian economy. In explanatory language,—as the offering 
of the body of Jesus alone provided that “precious blood” 
whereby we are sanctified; so we are sanctified when that 
precious blood is sprinkled upon us, and when we obtain the 
life of Jesus thereby. Here it is that the principle of worth 
comes in; here alone it is that the element of value is made 
to play effectually for our redemption, in that this precious 
blood alone has the attribute of cleansing away sin from the 
soul. And this must be my reply to what I conceive to be 
your misapplication of the element of worth, as founded on 
the union of the divine and human natures of Christ. 

S. Here I would ask the question, which I might have 
asked long ago— Could Deity incarnate permit the human 
nature, as incorporated into its own person, to be polluted by 
sin? Must not “the holy thing” that came from Mary be 
secured in its whole character from any and from every tinge 
of impurity? Could a mixture of conflicting qualities within 
the experience of such a person have been tolerated? Did 
not the divinity of His person establish the moral purity of 
His entire being? If we ascribe the attributes of either nature 
to His whole person, would not evil in the lower and finite 
nature have attached itself to the higher? Is not perfect 
holiness (as guaranteed by His divinity) expressly implied by 
the Scripture asseverations, that He “knew no sin,” was 
“without sin,” “without spot,” “did no sin,” had “no guilt,” 
“in Him is no sin,” “ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners”? Would not moral impurity have marred His 
offering? Could that which was sinful take away the sinful- 
ness of others? Did He not come to redeem, and did He not 
actually redeem, by doing the will of God through perfect 
obedience? In short, as His mission was to undo the effects 
of sin, I ask, Could that mission be effected by an unclean 
agent ? Would not an unclean agent have been under obliga- 
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tion to suffer for his own sin, and therefore be unable to atone 
for another criminal? But Jesus, we are told, suffered “the 
just for the unjust.” 

F. I am glad you have made a clean breast of your diffi- 
culties in respect of the all-important topic of the relation of 
our blessed Lord to sin; only I cannot help suspecting that 
much, if not most, of what you have said, is but a formal 
statement of the usual argument for our Lord’s perfect purity. 
Let me briefly say, that were you to desire a categorical answer 
to every query which you have now answered, I would give 
the very answer which you yourself would give. You know 
I have all along advocated the perfect and absolute moral 
purity of the Lord Jesus. It would only be a waste of time 
and of words to repeat what I have so often expressed and ex- 
pounded. I have ever said, and I now say, that the divine 
nature preserved in the human soul of Jesus an entire har- 
mony with itself; but will you tell me that the human soul 
of Jesus was beset by no temptations—was encompassed by 
no assaults from the world of sin? that He was free from all 
trials from the devil, and that He had no experience of the 
experiences of man on the side of the flesh? How dare any 
one, thus speaking, quote the words of inspiration, and say 
that “ He was in all points tempted like as we are”? I show 
you how it happened that He was in all points tempted hke 
as we are, and that consequently He was one of ourselves, 
essentially and fundamentally; and I also show you how, 
unlike any of ourselves, He was emphatically “without sin.” 
He harboured no sin, He thought no sin, He did no sin. And 
yet truly He bore the burden of sin: He felt the load of it, 
and He groaned under it; but He dismissed it; He shook it 
off. He freed the body of sin of its sinfulness—though not 
without “great tribulation,’ and indeed not otherwise than 
by the sacrifice of sin—by the slaying of sin, and finally, by 
the utter and absolute death of the body of the flesh, wherein 
sin had its root and its habitation. ; 

You ask me “whether the Deity incarnate could permit 
the nature incorporated into its own person to be polluted 
by sin?” The question only indicates that you are confound- 
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ing “two distinct natures” in His one person. There was 
no incorporation at all, if you mean confusion or amaleama- 
tion of natures. The divine remained divine, and the human 
remained the human: with this difference, that the human 
was made to partake of the divine, as indicating the adjust- 
ments of a new manhood to the glory of God, and the appli- 
cation of everlasting life to the creature. You seem to think 
that divinity itself must, in some sense, be allied to pollution, 
if in such close contact with sin. You may just as well tell 
me that divinity is polluted when the Holy Ghost is given to 
the children of men; for the Holy Ghost must needs operate 
on a polluted sphere in touching the souls of men. But know 
this, that God cannot be touched or tainted with any one 
evil: and know further, that when impulses came from the 
devil or the world or the flesh, they came as impulses not 
directly upon the divinity, but upon the soul of Christ ; and 
the explanation of Christ’s sinlessness hes in the fact that 
said soul was thoroughly imbued with the savour of the divine 
Spirit, so as to be able to resist and to frustrate all the machi- 
nations of the devil, and every attempt, however subtle, to 
seduce that soul from the most full and faithful adherence 
to the divine will. 

True it is that in your statements you seem to fall 
on one alternative, which has always operated as an argu- 
ment of enormous power from your point of view; and it is 
when you ask—‘“ Would not an unclean agent have been 
under obligation to suffer for his own sin, and therefore must 
he not have been unable to atone for another criminal?” I 
acknowledge this most thoroughly; and therefore it is, among 
a thousand other reasons, that I throw aside the doctrine of 
substitution. Christ’s direct and immediate object was to 
“lay that foundation other than which no man can lay,’ as 
the very form and process of redemption; and He “ finished 
the work given Him to do,’ in that He perfectly redeemed 
that body of sinful flesh which He assumed, so that it should 
no longer be a body of sinful flesh, but a spiritual body fitted 
for the glorification of heaven. And I agree with you that, if 
this were the whole transaction, as bearing on the sins of 
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men, there would be no atonement for us criminals at all—no 
atonement for any of mankind. But you know as well as I 
do, that a “foundation” is first laid with a view to—ie., for 
the sake of—the building, and that the foundation must be 
laid before the building can by possibility be constructed. 
Yes; and that as soon as the foundation for a building is laid, 
by competent authority and power, so sure is it that the build- 
ing will follow. Now Christ Jesus “ suffered, the just for the 
unjust ”—the just, not as a substitute for the unjust, but as a 
foundation of salvation—such, that unjust ones might be made 
just, by assimilation with Him, and so be added as “ lively 
stones” to constitute that spiritual building which He came 
to construct. And all this Christ effects by the mission of 
the Holy Ghost, who hath taken of the things of Jesus, and 
hath revealed them to us. Hence “the ministry of reconcili- 
ation ’’—that is, a ministry whereby our enmity to God is 
removed, and God and man made a# one; that is, a ministry 
whereby our sins are blotted out; that is, a ministry whereby 
we come to be accepted, adopted, sanctified, and prepared for 
heaven, as the home of our destiny for ever. 

S. To tell you the truth, I expected all you have now 
uttered; nor in your utterance have you advanced anything, 
in point of fact, which you had not before variously expressed. 
But there are so many modes of expressing doctrine, that one 
likes to see how it will be met under these different modes; 
and I am persuaded that the forth-putting of the views which 
I have expressed as the usual argumentation for the sinless- 
ness of Jesus Christ, will only serve to help your cause, if so 
be that your exposition is based upon sound principles that 
cannot be gainsaid. 

From what has been already offered by you in support of. 
your economy of salvation—or rather I should say, the 
economy which you set forth as the Scriptural as well as 
rational economy of salvation—TI cannot hope now to be 
successful; but I should be failing to the side of the argument 
which I have espoused, and which I believe most writers also 
espouse on this deeply interesting question, if I did not still 
give forth, as I promised to do, the theory (shall I call it so ?) 
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and the argumentation as to the dignity and worth of the 
sacrifice of Christ. I assure you I shall not diminish aught 
of the force that has been ascribed to it. 

fF’, Please go on. 

S. It is vital to the efficiency of the atonement in this view, 
that the divinity of Christ be implhed; and I say this, because 
it is not easy to get rid of the idea that it is this which secures 
to it unspeakable dignity and worth; for if Christ owed all the 
obedience He rendered, or could render, on His own account, 
He could not of course offer any thing extra for others! This 
view of Christ’s sacrifice overlooks not only the divinity and 
consequent sovereignty of His person, but the special task He 
had undertaken. He was under no obligation to appear as 
man, yet He placed Himself in subordination, to do all that 
was necessary as man’s substitute, to fulfil and to satisfy the 
divine law; for which end He assumed a finite nature. Apart 
from this, the ordinary duty of a moral creature was not upon 
Him. All the obedience, for which He became man, was for 
others, and not for Himself. Unless we are to reduce the ex- 
traordinary mediation of Christ into a scenic parade to keep 
up appearances, we must find some necessity for the dignity 
of Christ, in its relation to the law, which stood in the way of 
forgiveness. Were there no necessity of the kind, the ex- 
pedient of the incarnation and death of the Son of God, to 
display a zeal for the law, while the claims of the law were 
never met, would seem utterly unworthy of God, and would 
defeat itself by its unreality. The bar to forgiveness lay in 
the necessities of the law; and therefore to remove that bar, 
the death of Christ met those necessities. 

Now, had there been no need of the immeasurable stoop of 
the Son of God to frailty and death, except to strike the 
attention of men and other intelligences by the show with- 
out the reality, of treating sin as it deserved, it is incredible 
that infinite wisdom should not have devised some less 
tremendous means to the end. The incarnation, ignominy, 
and death of the Lord of glory, in order to make a display of 
opposition to sin, while nothing is done to repair the damage 
done by sin to the majesty of the law, or prevent the injury 
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threatened, would not commend to our reason either the wis- 
dom or efficiency of the method adopted. Now the sufferings 
of such a person as Christ were sufficient to compensate the 
law for the dishonour done to it by disobedience to its precepts, 
and consequently the dishonour which would have befallen 
the law had sin gone unpunished, was avoided by the voluntary 
submission of so great a personage to its authority and penal 
sanction. The sufferings of the eternal Son of God gave a 
value, which rendered a respect to the law fully equal to that 
which would have been exacted had the law-breaker endured 
the entire penalty. The principle underlying this view is, 
that a less degree of penal suffering, in a more dignified person- 
age, may honour the law as much as a greater degree in a 
person of less dignity. Twelve months incarceration, with 
coarse fare and severe usage, would be a greater homage to law, 
if inflicted on a peer of the realm, than on one whose mode 
and rank of life were but one grade above that penal state. 

Now, though neither usual nor desirable, it is nevertheless 
conceivable, that a generous prince might take the place of 
one condemned to life-long imprisonment on condition of the 
latter’s thorough reformation; and the affront to sovereign 
authority might be as fully compensated by a shorter term 
endured in the person of the substitute, as in the subjection 
of the other through a longer period. When a certain Ionian 
prince, having broken the law, owed to it the loss of his two 
eyes, his father (the lawgiver and judge) commuted the pen- 
alty by losing one of his own eyes, leaving father and son 
with one each. The total privation was less, but the law was 
as fully honoured as if the two eyes of the son had been 
taken; for the dignity of the voluntary and innocent substi- 
tute became a compensating element toward the law. A 
province having revolted, many of its people are about to be 
punished by the sovereign; but one of its royal princes is 
allowed to undergo a great indignity in behalf of the whole, 
and is accepted as equivalent in satisfaction to more suffering 
in the case of inferiors. 

This should go far to illustrate the case of Christ; and ob- 
serve between Him and all others there are wide and essential 
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differences. In no other do we find the combination of purity, 
willingness, and divinity, and consequent dignity. That re- 
gard was had to the value of the offering for sin is evident 
from a comparison of Christ’s sacrifice with the Levitical. 
Christ came to be offered because “the blood of bulls and of 
goats could not take away sins.” What the sufferings were was 
not a more vital question than— Whose the sufferings were. 
In purchasing the Church with His own blood, the procuring 
value lay not alone in the fact that blood was offered, but in 
the fact that the blood of the Lord was offered. Here it is 
that we see the unparalleled condescension of our Lord. The 
incarnation would have stopped short of redeeming, yet that 
was a wondrous stoop for the Son of God. To what extent 
He emptied Himself of His glory we know only in part; but 
to become man—frail, suffermg man—and in man’s nature 
to bear ignominy, anguish, and death, was a voluntary com- 
ing down, for which the term infinite is not too strong. 
The descent of an angel to the same depth of discredit and 
pain would have been but a small step in comparison of the 
humiliation of Deity from the throne of glory to be the curse- 
bearer of our vile race. Is this infinite condescension of God’s 
only-begotten Son to go for nothing in its main object? and 
are His sufferings to reckon for no more than if endured by a 
person of creaturely rank? <A life belonging to such a person 
was surely worth far more than all human lives put together, 
and yet that precious life was offered up that we might be saved. 
Possibly (for aught we know) a smaller amount of suffering 
associated with such personal worth might have sufficed; or 
possibly suffering was carried to the highest pitch of which 
the case admitted, so as to make it (as far as could be) iden- 
tical with the appointed penalty of sin; or possibly less suf- 
fering in such a person might have served to satisfy the law; 
but not so well to impress our minds with the penal charac- 
ter of the offering. But none of these suppositions invalidate 
the conclusion, that by humbling Himself unto death, the 
divine-human person rendered such honour to the holy law, 
and through it to the majesty of God, as was at least equiva- 
lent to the honour which would have been done, if man had 
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obeyed the precept; or, having disobeyed, had endured its 
punishment. 

F. You have set forth this particular argument for substi- 
tution with sufficient clearness, and I think it will be allowed 
that you have not diminished aught from it in the endeavour 
to make it rationally strong for answering the demands of 
divine justice. I regret much, that to answer the statements 
now made must entail a great amount of repetition on my 
part, just as your enouncement of them evinces much of 
repetition. Indeed, in all you have said there is little or 
nothing that has not been already answered, so far as I appre- 
hend the question. Only the very course of thought which 
you have now presented (lying, as it does, in that groove of 
conception by which substitution is maintained) may be ser- 
viceable, as being thus prominently presented for considera- 
tion, if only on the ground of restating the terms of a prob- 
lem, against which our very tastes and habits of thought have 
been prejudiced. I must, however, refrain from details which 
have been already presented. 

I do not question the statement, that it is vital to the effi- 
ciency of the atonement, that Christ should be in possession 
of divinity; but I do not rest this efficiency on the same 
grounds as you. I think you are inconsistent in your view 
—first, in that you allow that the divine nature could not 
properly be exposed to direct suffering; and second, that not- 
withstanding you employ the divine nature to give virtue 
and value to the suffering. With me no such difficulty can 
for a moment occur, simply because I do not make suffering 
at all an ingredient in the matter of atonement. It is this 
blemish on the usual exposition of the atonement, which has 
puzzled and perplexed the whole question, that has led you 
now into a sea of uncertainties. I do not employ the divine 
nature, then, to give worth to suffering, but I employ it to 
give pure, perfect, heavenly stability to the soul or inner man 
of the Lord Jesus, amid all the subtle trials and endless tempta- 
tions, to which as man He was peculiarly subjected on earth. 
Christ needed this; and so, we are told, He was “led by the 
Spirit,” and “offered Himself through the eternal Spirit,” for 
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“the Spirit was not given by measure unto Him.” Having this 
divine power at the foundation, as the clothing of divine right- 
eousness over His soul, He was enabled to stand fast in the evil 
day, and to fulfil all righteousness, to the discomfiture not only 
of Satan in his direct attacks, when he was repelled; and of 
the world, when its people would come by force, on the one 
hand, to make Him a king, and on the other hand, to entrap 
Him by snares; but to the mortification of the flesh, when He 
endured hunger and thirst and weariness; and set at nought 
its claims and its cravings to even ordinary indulgence. 

You will see, then, that I do not overlook, as you say, the 
divinity and consequent sovereignty of Christ’s person. I 
must be thus far plain with you here, that as we cannot look 
on Christ as two persons, so His personality must stand either 
on the side of divinity or on the side of humanity. If the 
personality of Christ stands on the side of diwinity, then the 
human nature was but a personalty or property—ze., an attri- 
bute of humanity; and again, I am free to allow (I must 
allow) that, if the personality of Christ stands on the side of 
humanity, then the divine nature was a property or attribute 
of God. Iam shut up to one or other of these alternatives. 
I cannot get quit of this: neither can you. 

Now choose which you please, and reason upon it. What I 
say in the first place, is this, that as Iam a man, and you are 
a man, so Christ Jesus had the person of manhood. How do I 
know that you are a person? Because I see a living human 
frame, in which there is a directing intelligence in connection 
and consistency with that framework. Nor can I separate your 
inner personality from your outer personality, in as far as your 
every emotion within is betokened by some aspect of your 
framework without. Both are inseparably conjoined as a 
living being, and if the outer framework be destroyed, I know 
nothing of you; I can hold no longer any communication 
with you. I do not, of course, say that your individuality is 
destroyed, but of course it is destroyed to me—that is, to my 
outward sense. Every creature that is made up of distinct 
parts as a body, and which can be defined by these parts as 
conjoined, is of necessity an individual—that 1s, a person. In 
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this case, there is no possibility of denying that Christ, as to the 
fact of His having a human body, was a person, Attempt to deny 
it, and see what a refuge of lies you get into. You are obliged 
to deny that Christ has come in the flesh, and therefore you 
must be confounded with Antichrist. You are obliged to deny 
that personally Christ was man against the testimony of 
Scripture, and the testimony of al/ who saw Him when upon 
the earth. Holding, then, that every human body (and in- 
deed every other distinctive body that exists) has of necessity 
personality in virtue of that body; and holding that every 
living human body, that is normally built up, is of necessity 
endowed with a soul or intelligent nature, to which the impres- 
sions of said body, and of the world through said body, are 
conveyed, I may no more question the human personality of 
Christ, than I can question my own personality, of which I 
am conscious. To do so would be to break down the whole 
edifice of the Gospel: it would remove the very basis on which 
the Gospel is founded; it would destroy the very meaning 
of redemption, and make a chaos of the great question of 
atonement. No wonder that St John speaks with so sharp 
energy against those who deny the proper personal manhood 
of Christ; because if manhood is to be redeemed by the pro- 
cess which Christ has introduced—a process of which the 
foundation was laid in Himself—a process which must first 
have full success in Himself before it can be applied unto 
others—a process gifted to the world by the revelation of 
Himself,—then we say it behoved Him to exhibit a case of 
personal humanity “ made perfect,” that is, perfectly redeemed, 
in order that we, having had vouchsafed to us the very prerog- 
atives of this humanity as thus redeemed, might with Him also 
be crucified to sin and quickened in righteousness. 

Now, do not hence run away with the idea that because I 
am thus restricted to receive the full proper personality of 
Jesus as man, I am thereby hedged from receiving the Lord 
Jesus as God as wellas man. As regards the full and abso- 
lute personality of God, I think we are taught to believe that 
He cannot be confined to “ temples made with hands”; nor, I 
think, is it possible to believe that the absolute can be so 
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confined to a human frame, as to be excluded from the world. 
I think you will grant this; and if you grant this, you grant 
all Task. If I say that “God was in Christ Jesus,” with all 
the prerogatives and powers of His being, as the divine agent, 
yet not so exclusively in Christ as to be shut out from His 
world, which He had made, then I am cordially at one with 
you. Observe, mine is no mere unitarian scheme of thought. 
I believe in a plurality of Divine Persons, and what is more, 
I believe that in the progress of science (I mean here the 
science of mind) we shall in course reach, through this very 
channel, the grand fact of a plurality of persons in the God- 
head. I believe that the true conception of the subjective and 
objective, each in its primitive and essential distinctiveness, 
must of necessity lead to this, because it is simply ridiculous 
to confound these; for one may attempt, till he runs into 
every extravagance of refinement, to reduce these into ulti- 
mate and absolute oneness; and this attempt has led us into 
all the vagaries of German idealism from Kant to Hegel, and 
downwards; but it is sheer nonsense to reduce. them to an ulti- 
mate oneness without distinction. I beleve the Father will 
be found in the subjective, and the Son in the objective, as 
the impress of the Father, yet in such a way that the impress 
of the Father is, through the objective, developed into its own 
subjective.’ I may not do more here than allude to this; but 
here, at all events, if the grounds upon which I proceed can 
be fairly substantiated, we have in the first place an objective 
on which the Father looks forth from Himself; and conse- 
quently therein the establishment of an eternal Sonship as 
the express image of the Father, founded on what we call the 
objective ground of all beinghood, and through the objective 
(2.¢., the unconscious medium) rising up into a conscious in- 
dividuality, so soon as. appropriated by the all-pervading 
subjective medium (i.e. the medium out of which comes the 
consciousness of impressions), the medium which gives forth 
a personal manifestation as an individual intelligence. It is 
not easy, as a fresh idea in the interpretation of this deep 
subject, which for long has been burrowed out by myself, as 
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from time to time I have cogitated over this great theme,—it 
is not easy to make my meaning quite explicit; but the idea 
is borrowed from the analogy which I have found applicable 
to the animal creation, terminating in man, under which the 
conscious element comes into development and enlargement, 
in proportion to the instrumentality appointed for this end. 
If the Father eternal, as primordial personal subjectivity, gives 
forth the impress of Himself on the objective side of primitive 
substance, what is to hinder us from seeing, through this, the 
begetting of his eternal Son in absolute likeness to Himself ? 
And this explains to us many a text of Scripture, such as 
“ whatsoever things the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise.” In this way, then, we can apprehend the sphere 
of an everlasting Sonship, through which the worlds were 
made, and in which the worlds have their being sustained. 

The point now is, Can we suppose, or do the Scriptures 
lead us to suppose, that the whole proper personality of the Son 
was displayed in Jesus? Paul tells us that “God was mani- 
fested in the flesh ;” and John tells that “the Word was made 
flesh ;” by which we must understand that the divine Word 
or Impress was in Christ, and stood in direct oneness and im- 
mediateness with the divine Word, as out of Christ; in as far 
as that it was simply impossible, and contrary to the univer- 
sality of Deity, that the divine Word should be confined ex- 
clusively to the manhood of Jesus. Indeed Paul tells us that, 
so far from the divine Absolute being in Christ, there was an 
‘emptying of Himself” (Phil. ii. 7). It behoved that this 
should be. No man can understand for a moment that God 
emptied Himself of his own attributes, as essential to His 
character as God; but in order that the eternal Son might 
really be manifested in Jesus Christ, so far as this was prac- 
ticable and needful, it behoved that in Jesus as the Christ, 
there should be an “ emptying” of some of the elements which 
belong to the Divine Personality. Jesus Christ was not the 
less God on this account; for He had the breath of God, and 
the power of God, and the mind of God, and put forth these, 
so far as needful, in the grand process of accomplishing the - 
work of redemption—that is, the work specially given Him 
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to do upon the earth. JI have thus far endeavoured to satisfy 
you with regard to Christ’s divinity ; and if you will go further 
into this question, I shall be glad to hear you. Let me now 
follow your train of thought, as laid down in your discourse 
on this head. 

You say, “Christ was under no obligation to appear as man, 
but that He voluntarily placed Himself to do all that was 
necessary as man’s substitute to fulfil and satisfy the divine 
law, and that for this end He assumed a finite nature.” I think 
it is a somewhat hazardous work for us to set a limit as to what 
was or was not obligation. JI am inclined to think that, if 
there had been no kind of obligation, the incarnation had not 
taken place. Nay, when we are told simply that “it pleased 
God” to do so and so as a preferential cause, there was that 
which to Him was obligation. If you mean by “ obligation ” 
that He was not beholden to a higher power, then I grant at 
once that there was not and could not be any obligation, 
because there was no higher power to whom the obligation 
could be due. It is enough for us to know that it was fitting 
for the honour and glory of God; and that of itself was obli- 
gation sufficient for the determination of God. And here let 
me also say, that unless the Son of God should appropriate to 
Himself a true and proper personal manhood, it was simply 
impossible that He could be our representative, much less our 
substitute. We have seen already that a representative, and 
consequently a substitute, must be one holding the same parts 
and characteristics of being as we ourselves have. It be- 
hoved Him, therefore, to have the foundations and charac- 
teristics of our humanity; and these, I have shown, lay 
in Jesus Christ, having the body of our flesh, in connection 
with which there is always a conform-basis for intelligence 
attached. As I have shown, it was the very assumption of 
this body of our humanity, with its conform-intelligence, that 
constituted Jesus to be of necessity “made under the law” of 
humanity, and, by consequence, amenable to the law of mor- 
ality and righteousness, and therefore set forth to satisfy this 
law. I cannot imagine by what possible reasoning Christ 
could satisfy the law of God, unless that He should first of all 
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appear as one on whom the law had a rightful claim; and 
that He should be able in reply to say, “ Here is your right.” 
You can fairly ask of me, only if you have a claim upon me. 
Christ says, “I acknowledge that you have a claim, and I 
stand forth to satisfy that claim in its minutest demand.” It 
appears to me, then, a most extraordinary speech for you to 
say, as I understand you to say, that apart from the fact of 
substitution, “ the ordinary duty of a moral creature was not 
upon Him—that the obedience for which He became man was 
not for Himself, but for others.” You seem to me (and I 
must say you, in as far as you employ the argument) to over- 
look the precise ground on which we are expressly told that 
Christ became incarnate. What can be more emphatic than 
the words —“ Forasmuch as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also, LIKEWISE SHARED THE SAME.” 
Why so? The answer is given: “That through death (w., 
the death of this body of flesh and blood, which constitutes the 
very basis of our sinful nature) He might discomfit him that 
hath the power of death, that is, the devil.” Where is “the 
scenic. parade” here you speak of? Why, if ever there 
existed on the earth deep, painful, and terrible sacrifices, they 
are exhibited here. Here the claims of the law, being exacted 
rigorously, were met most fully—met by the intense reality 
of the work which had to be done, and which was done in 
the person of Jesus Christ. I agree with you when you say 
that “the bar to forgiveness lay in the necessities of the law, 
and therefore to remove that bar the death of Christ met 
these necessities.” J can appropriate your words, but I do not 
certainly apply them as you apply them. I ask, have they 
removed such a bar from you or from me? If Christ had met 
the necessities of the law as our substitute, then you and I, 
who believe in Christ, would have been exempted from dying. 
You know that the penalty of the law on Adam was death— 
the death of that body of flesh which, through the Fall, came 
to exercise dominion in the soul, and none of his offspring 
have been exempted. And as to the soul, if filled only with 
carnal things, what was there to give it immortality? Have 
any of the children of men been exempted from that death ? 
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I speak not of two exceptional cases, which only go to confirm 
the rule, that death is the allotment of man as the wages of 
sin. What we require is, that while the death of the body of 
sin can under no circumstances be dispensed with, we should 
begin, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, the dying unto sin now, 
and acquire the quickening influences of the Holy Spirit in 
respect of righteousness, and so attain to the foundation of a 
new life—the life of Christ as the precursor of a resurrection 
to glory. The necessities of the law were met by the death 
of Christ; and the necessities of the law must be met in our 
case, In as far as we have to be “ planted in the hkeness of 
His death, that we may be also in the likeness of His resur- 
rection.” 

Thus, then, “the damage done by sin” was most thoroughly 
repaired in the case of Christ—so much so, that He could 
before high heaven exclaim, “It is finished;” and all that is 
now required is the application of this redeeming process, 
which has been inaugurated by Christ unto us, that we, 
being “conformed to His death,’ may be partakers of His 
life. In this way the majesty of the law is maintained, and 
the promises of the law are fulfilled. 

You say “the sufferings of such a person as Christ were 
sufficient to compensate the law for the dishonour done to it, 
by man’s disobedience to its precepts.” I tell you for the 
twentieth time that no amount of suffering in the person of 
‘Christ could by reason, or by Scripture, be regarded as com- 
pensating the law for human disobedience. The very sup- 
position is nothing less than an affront to God, as it is a sad 
misapprehension and misapplication of Scripture. I repeat: 
nothing can satisfy the law but the actual recovery of man 
from the slavery of sin to the service of God. Disobedience 
to the law is dishonour to the law: even the impulses to sin 
are offensive to the law, and require to be destroyed: hence, 
for this reason alone, the body of sin, wherein these impulses 
are grounded, must die, that they may be taken absolutely 
out of the way. And, as I have sufficiently explained already, 
a redeemed soul—that is, a soul delivered from the dominion 
of these impulses, and brought under the power of the right- 
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eousness which cometh from Christ—will be raised from the 
dead, with a new body adapted to a state of salvation. Then, 
and then only, will redemption be complete. All this, in our 
own case, is brought about through suffering; for “no man 
can be a disciple of Christ unless he deny himself, and take 
up His cross and follow Him,” in the very wake of His foot- 
steps. At the same time, no one can properly say that his 
sufferings save him, though it is nevertheless true that 
“through much tribulation we come into the kingdom of 
heaven.” None ever came through greater tribulation than 
Jesus Christ, because Satan and his minions had a special 
interest in defeating, if possible, the success of Jesus Christ 
in His mission—and hence their purpose in inflicting so many 
unnecessary torments upon Him; but it is a mistaken idea to 
suppose that these sufferings, as such, were any pleasure for 
God to look upon, much less that they could be regarded as 
any satisfaction for the sins of the world. God has no satis- 
faction in suffering, nor can any amount of suffering, for its 
own sake, be agreeable to that Being who is absolutely above 
caprice, who is never in a passion, whose anger is the holy 
calm of a nature which says that things offensive thereto 
must be taken out of the way, and who seeks the best and 
happiest condition of His creatures. 

I cannot therefore at all sympathise with the dictum which 
you have expressed, that “the sufferings of the eternal Son of 
God gave a value which rendered a respect to the law fully 
equal to that which would have been exacted had the law- 
breaker endured the entire penalty.” Zhe law-breaker must 
still endure the penalty: the law does not permit any other 
announcement. There is no repeal of the statute—“ the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” He must die unto sin, that sin 
may be blotted out ; and in dying unto sin, he must have the 
application of “the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel,” in that it not only serves to 
remove sin, but to beget righteousness. 

The examples which you offer in attestation of your dogma, 
that “a less degree of penal suffering in a more dignified per- 
sonage may honour the law as much as a greater degree of 
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suffering in a person of less dignity,” are far from satisfactory. 
The dogma itself is a very questionable one in ethics: no 
civilised country ever adopted it; no moralist of any repute 
ever recommended it; no code of laws, even in a Christian 
country, ever embodied it. Why then should such a dogma 
stand as the revealment of the great Author of truth and 
righteousness? Can it be acceptable to Him that we should 
thus present, by misrepresentation however unconscious, such 
an exposition of His own holy way of righteousness and 
equity ? Is it not high time that we looked the whole ques- 
tion fairly in the face, and that we should find our way more 
adequately to justify the arrangements of God? You say, 
“twelve months’ incarceration, with coarse fare and severe 
usage, would be a greater homage to the law, if inflicted on a 
peer of the realm, than on one whose mode and rank of life 
were but a grade above that penal state.” I admit that the 
pain in the one case would be felt more acutely and intensely 
than in the other; just as I admit that the self-same stripes 
upon a savage, whose skin is thickened and blunted by 
exposure, would be felt very differently by the man whose 
body has been made very sensitive through the refinements 
of luxury. But you have to remember that the question is 
not one touching the amount of suffering, or the degree of 
punishment inflicted. The law does not contemplate what 
amount of pain it may inflict, unless for remedial purposes. 
The law is always satisfied with the minimum amount of 
suffering, which will produce the reformation and recovery of 
the offender. Or if the offence is one which admits of no 
practical remedy, as when a bankrupt has obtained money on 
false pretences, the punishment which satisfies the law looks 
to two ends—first, as an expression of public reprobation, that 
others may take warning ; and second, as an adequate removal 
of the criminal, and consequently of the crime, from our 
social condition. Even here we see that suffering for its own 
sake is not regarded, but suffering only in so far as it serves 
the requirements of the law, by banishing disobedience, and 
securing respect for its authority. The great end of the law 
is respect for its authority ; and if that end cannot be secured 
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otherwise than by death, that alternative, however trying, 
must be adopted, and simply because the law is inexorable in 
its righteousness, even as God is righteous. 

I repeat, then, no compensation can be made to the law 
which comes short of personal obedience to the law. Hence 
I deny that the obedience of Christ can be taken in liew of, or 
in substitution for, my disobedience, or that the righteousness 
of Christ, as objective manifestations outside of me, can be 
accepted in the stead of my unrighteousness. No! the right- 
eousness of Christ must be revealed ; and the righteousness of 
Christ as revealed must by me be appropriated, and made 
mine by the exercise of faith, before J can be accepted. It 
is a pity to have to repeat all this so often, but so ingrained 
are the dogmas of an objective salvation, as apart from its 
subjective application, that there is no help for it. 

The case of the prince who was saved through the loss of 
but one instead of two eyes, which he had forfeited by law, 
because his father the king was content to lose one, does not 
meet the requirements of the law. The law simply was, not 
abstractly or generally the loss of two eyes somehow or some- 
where, but the infliction of blindness for a certain offence ; 
and the substitution of the father’s eye, as the sacrifice, was 
but a mere dodge or subterfuge to keep the law to a certain 
extent to the letter, while in very truth there was an evasion 
of the very principles of the law, in the process whereby the 
son was saved. The same pronouncement has, of course, to 
be made in respect of a royal prince having been “ allowed to 
undergo a great indignity ” as a satisfaction for a province of 
rebels. There is no such code of morals in heaven or on 
earth; or if upon the earth, it cannot be defended upon the 
principles of equity and justice. You say that “ Christ came 
to be offered, because the blood of bulls and of goats could 
not take away sin.” This is very true, but not for illustrat- 
ing what you call the value of the offering, as a substitutionary 
sacrifice for others. The offering of Christ took away the very 
foundations of sin in the framework of humanity ; the blood of 
bulls and of goats could only have a reflexive influence, in so 
far as it might lead men to repentance. 
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As to the question of “unparalleled condescension ” on the 
part of our Lord, there can be no dispute; and we may rest 
assured that had not this condescension been absolutely requi- 
site, it would not have been effected; but you only get into a 
maze of confusion when you apply the divinity to give value 
to the efficacy of suffering. It is this which leads you to say 
that “ possibly a smaller amount of suffering, associated with 
such personal worth, might have sufficed.” Assuredly on 
your principles it might, I should say must, if we apply the 
term “ infinite,” as you do, to the value, and consequently to the 
efficacy of them. But then see what you do! You condemn 
God for laying on His only-begotten Son more suffering than 
was needful for Him to endure in executing His purpose. 
Yes! and what is more, you must condemn Him for laying the 
penalty of sin not only on Christ, but upon us also who be- 
lieve in His name: in short, there is no alternative short of 
accusing God of exacting punishment, not only to the full 
sufficiency from Christ and man, but from us also, who are 
said to be saved therefrom! I think I have shown to youa 
more excellent way. 

S. It may be so. I may and do grant that the scheme of 
substitution is not without its difficulties. These difficulties 
have been pointed out with more or less of argument and 
emphasis before now; and in your hands they seem to have 
lost none of their force. But who yet has been able to set 
forth a scheme of atonement absolutely free from difficulties ? 
Whether the scheme set forth by you will bear analysis, 
remains to be seen. We have had theories in some respects 
resembling yours: for example, we have had a theory of 
salvation grounded on repentance, and we have had various 
moral-power theories, such as the theory which relies on 
martyrdom,—the theory also which resolves atonement into 
an educational process,—the theory so like to yours which 
identifies Christ’s incarnation with our own,—the theory 
which resolves Christ as the sin-bearer into sympathy,—the 
theory also of Campbell, which is a sort of compound of other 
theories—and we have had the theory of pardon, as the mere 
prerogative of God. Ido not say that yours is precisely the 
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same as any one of these I have now mentioned; but of this 
there can be no doubt, that none of these theories have given 
entire satisfaction to the earnest and intelligent inquirer. 
And the question now is—In what respects is yours an im- 
provement on any of these? Is it free from the difficulties 
to which they are exposed? and does it avoid other and 
more momentous difficulties which are peculiarly its own ? 
Does it, for example, involve materialism as a property of the 
human soul; and does it make man in any way his own 
saviour, and thereby detract from the all-sufficiency, and the 
alone-sufficiency, of Jesus Christ as a Saviour ? 

F’. These are important questions, and will have to be 
answered. Mention your programme for our next meeting, 
and I shall endeavour to give it my best attention. 

S. Why, it seems to me that, as my province is now to 
turn the tables upon you, so I might as well offer those objec- 
tions which appear to me to stand against your view, in com- 
mon with views more or less corresponding with yours. Nor 
am I sure that there may not be objections specially attach- 
ing to the sentiments which you have propounded, and which 
I should like more particularly to notice. 

F, I do not object in the least, but rather prefer that you 
should state all your objections with perfect freedom. My 
maxim is: “To the law and to the testimony.” Let us abide 
thereby, according to the best interpretation of the divine 
word. Mention your programme for next meeting. 

S. I would at once propose that we should take up the 
consideration of such objections as I may have it in my 
power to offer; but I somewhat distrust myself in the argu- 
ments which have been presented for substitution, and I 
should lke, if you will permit me, to give you the pith of 
those laid down by such men as Magee, Hill, Smith, Craw- 
ford, Dale, Candlish, and others, who have written fully on 
the great subject of atonement. 

fF’. By all means. These, and scores of others, are authors 
held deservedly in high esteem, and we cannot do better than 
give them our best attention. 


DIALOGUE VI. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF SOME OF THE MORE PROMINENT WRITERS 
FOR SUBSTITUTION REVIEWED. 


S. I begin at once with Archbishop Magee. In section 
thirty-eight, on the vicarious import of the Mosaic sacrifices, 
he says,.“The words 782 and x, in their significal ap- 
plication, sufficiently admit the vicarious import; and the 
description .of the sacrificial ceremony and its consequences, 
especially in the instance of the scapegoat, positively prove it ; 
and beyond this, nothing further can be required.” The case 
of the sacrifice on the great day of atonement is thus noticed 
in Discourse II. p. 61: “Of the several sacrifices under the 
law, that one which seems most exactly to illustrate the 
sacrifice of Christ, and which is expressly compared with it 
by the writer to the Hebrews, is that which was offered for 
the whole assembly on the solemn anniversary of expiation. 
On the day appointed for this general expiation, the priest 
is commanded to offer a bullock and a goat as a sin-offering, 
the one for himself, and the other for the people; and having 
sprinkled the blood of these in due form before the mercy- 
seat, to lead forth a second goat, denominated ‘the scape- 
goat’; and after laying both his hands on the head of the 
scapegoat, and confessing over him all the iniquities of the 
people, to put them upon the head of the goat, and to send the 
animal, thus bearing the sins of the people, away into the 
wilderness: in this manner expressing by an.action which 
cannot be misunderstood, that the atonement, which it is 
directly affirmed was to be effected by the sacrifice of the 
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sin-offering, consisted in removing from the people their 
iniquities by this symbolical translation to the animal. For 
it is to be remarked that the ceremony of the scapegoat is 
not a distinct one, but a continuation of the process, and is 
evidently the concluding part and symbolical consummation 
of the sin-offering.” “ What then” (says the Archbishop) “ are 
we taught to infer from this ceremony?” He answers— 
“That as the atonement under the law (or expiation of the 
legal transgressions) was represented as a translation of, those 
transgressions, in the act of sacrifice in which the animal 
was slain, and the people thereby cleansed from their legal 
impurities, and released from the penalties which had been 
incurred ; so the great atonement for the sins of mankind 
was to be effected by the sacrifice of Christ undergoing, for 
the restoration of men to the favour of God, that death which 
had been denounced against sin, and which He suffered in 
like manner as if the sins of men had been actually trans- 
ferred to Him, as those of the congregation had been symboli- 
cally transferred to the sin-offering of the people.” 

Magee further states, in combating some objections, “It is 
again and again asserted in the Old Testament, that in cases 
where punishment had been incurred, and even where life 
itself was forfeited, the due oblation of an animal in sacrifice 
was effectual to procure the reversal of the forfeiture and the 
pardon of the offender—that is, the death of the animal was 
so far represented as standing in place of the offender’s 
punishment, and in some cases even of his death, that 
through it (no matter how operating) the offerer was enabled 
to escape.” 

I would here introduce what Outram says on the subject 
of vicarious punishments: “(1.) Vicarious punishments are of 
two kinds: one where the same kind of punishment as the 
offender has deserved is inflicted on the substitute, as when 
one gives himself up to die in order to deliver another from 
death; the other, where the punishment inflicted on the 
substitute is different from that which the offender has 
deserved, as if one were to go into exile to redeem another 
from slavery. (2.) The vicarious punishments inflicted on the 
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piacular victims accomplished the expiation of sins, as a 
condition prescribed in the law, without which God would 
not remit those offences on account of which He commanded 
the victims to be slain. (3.) The sacred writers often speak. of 
sins which have not been expiated, and by which the sinner 
has been dreadfully defiled; and hence the expiation of sins 
is often designated by terms which convey the idea of purifi- 
cation (Heb. i. 3, ix. 22; 1 John i. vi.; also Deut. xxxu. 43, 
Isa. vi. 7, Ezek. xliii. 20, 26). Again, it was the custom of 
the Hebrews on the solemn day of atonement, in obedience 
to the command of God, for the sins of all the people-to be 
transferred in a symbolical representation to the goat that 
was to be led away into the wilderness, in consequence of 
which that animal was so polluted with the defilement of 
those sins as to communicate a similar pollution to the person 
who led him away. And again, the rite by which the sins 
of the people were transferred was the imposition of the 
high priest’s hands upon the head of the goat, accompanied 
with a solemn confession of those sins. And still further, the 
piacular victims, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary, 
and whose bodies were burned without the camp, had per- 
formed over them the same rite of imposition of hands with 
confession of sins, and derived from that rite the same pollu- 
tion as the emissary goat. And the persons who carried them 
forth and burned them were thereby so defiled, that they 
were forbidden to return to the camp without bathing them- 
selves in water. There could not, therefore, be a more 
evident instance of vicarious punishment than for the sins of 
the offerers first to be transferred by a symbolical rite to the 
victims about to be slain, and then to be immediately expiated 
by the blood of those victims to which they had been trans- 
ferred. (4.) The reason why imposition of hands communi- 
eated pollution to the victims, which were burned without the 
camp, perhaps was, that they were the principal of all the 
piacular sacrifices. The fact, however, of their pollution is 
certain. And no reason can be imagined why God should 
appoint this impurity to the bodies of the victims, unless to 
exhibit a symbolical representation of the transfer of sins 
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from the offerers to those victims. And this was the more 
evident because the offenders themselves were purged by the 
same act by which their piacular victims were polluted. Nor 
can it be doubted that those victims were the subjects of 
vicarious punishment. (5.) The principle of all piacular sac- 
rifices being the same, we are obliged to form the same 
conclusion respecting them all—especially respecting the 
sacrifice of Christ, which was typified by these victims in a 
more eminent degree than by the rest. The antitype must 
include all the characters of all the types—especially the more 
eminent types—which form a more striking representation of 
that kind of punishment. (6.) The greater offences were to be 
punished by the death of the sinner himself, the smaller ones 
were to be expiated by the blood of an animal. What can 
be more evident, therefore, than that the punishment was 
transferred in the smaller ones to his victim, and the victim 
substituted for the man; while the greater offences were not 
transferred, and the punishment was inflicted on the offender 
himself? Hence we hesitate not to acknowledge that vicar- 
ious punishment was sustained by Christ, who gave His life 
as a ransom to expiate our sins and to procure our pardon 
(Matt. xx. 28, Mark x. 45). (7.) The sins of men might be 
transferred to irrational animals by symbolical representa- 
tions, and might likewise be expiated by the blood of animal 
victims. The thing itself, therefore, must necessarily have 
taken place in the sacrifice of our Lord; for whatever was 
symbol in the type, was reality in the antitype.” There are 
other arguments at length given by Outram in his answers 
to objections; but these I have given as specimens of his 
reasoning. 

F. There can be no question that Outram as well as Magee 
have helped considerably to maintain the doctrine of substitu- 
tion in the Church. The latter, indeed, is more cautious in his 
mode of dealing with the question, but not the less an up- 
holder of the principle. I shall follow your statements as best 
I can. 

It is all very well to say that “753 and xvi admit the 
vicarious import ;” but do they prove it in any way? The for- 
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mer word means to cover ; hence, as applied to sin, to conceal ; 
hence, by an easy transition, to atone for, to forge. What- 
ever is covered or concealed is said to be put out of the way. 
Hence 153 is generally to expiate—that is, to free from sinful- 
ness: hence also, when an offensive thing is covered from the 
face, it indicates the removal of the offence; and hence it 
comes to signify to propitiate, as signifying to extinguish 
anger (Lev. xvi. 33, Prov. xvi. 14). sw, again, properly sig- 
nifies to lift wp—hence to bear; also to take away—hence to 
atone for generally. In Isa. liii. 12, we have it applied to 
bear one’s sin, on which words the erroneous meaning has 
been but too generally admitted—viz., to take the punishment 
on one’s self. It would be wrong to dilate at great length on 
these words, because any one with a good lexicon or concord- 
ance can satisfy himself. Assuredly there is nothing in the 
terms to support the notion of substitution. | 

Now as to the scapegoat, which we have already considered, 
we require more than mere assertion to regard it-as “ proving 
vicarious import.” The very fact of its bearing a double in- 
terpretation, each of which is supported by the highest names, 
takes away its strength as a proof on one side or on the other. 
The Archbishop believes that the scapegoat indicated the 
bearing away of the sins of the people (that 1s, the removal of 
their sins) into the wilderness, where they were lost. In that 
case, we have but another way of expressing the self-same 
argument as is involved in the sacrifice of the first goat, in 
which sin is put out of the way by the death of the sin-bear- 
ing creature. You have not noticed what the Archbishop 
elsewhere says on this topic (No. 72): “It must be allowed 
that an account somewhat different has been given of this 
matter by some very judicious commentators. The goat sent 
into the wilderness, and that which was offered up in expia- 
tion, jointly (they say) typify the great Redeemer of man- 
kind,—the former animal exhibiting that which could not be 
displayed by the latter as having been slain—namely, that 
Christ was not only ‘delivered for our offences, but raised 
again for our justification.” The late Henry Melville works 
up this view into vivid colouring in one of his laboured dis- 
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courses. What seems to militate against it is, that if the 
scapegoat indicated a rzsen Saviour, it should not be sent 
away laden with sin, nor sent away into a land uninhabited, 
nor sent away under the leading of a fit man, who was him- 
self contaminated by touching the animal. It appears to me 
that the scapegoat was simply another way of showing that 
sin might be got removed without absolute death, and conse- 
quently as more accurately indicating that “new and living 
way ” which Christ hath brought in, of expiation without 
death in its absoluteness. If the scapegoat be regarded as 
sin, and the man who bore away the scapegoat be a type of 
Christ and of the followers of Christ, then we have a case of 
sin being taken out of the way by casting it from us into the 
wilderness of this world, after which the sin is lost to us, as it 
is removed from us. Even Christ “purged by Himself our 
sins,” of course so far as these were attached to Him; and we 
are called on to “purge out the old leaven”; and again, to 
“purge our: conscience from dead works.” There is to me 
nothing in the scapegoat, more than in any other victim, sup- 
porting a “ vicarious import.” 

That sin was regarded as communicated to the creature, as 
the contamination arising from the touch of defilement, was a 
lesson very strongly impressed; that the method of dealing 
with the sin, in order to its being blotted out or destroyed, 
was intended to impress the absolute necessity of this divine 
lesson, can hardly be doubted by any sober mind; but that, 
by the transfer of defilement to the victim, there was of 
necessity a liberation or discharge of sin from the sinner, is 
quite another thing, and quite a questionable thing. It was 
contrary to all practical experience in the matter of disease. 
The leper who cried out, “ Unclean, unclean,” lest another 
should approach him and be defiled, would only have been 
too thankful to get some creature or another whereon he 
might inflict his trouble, if so be that by the touch he could 
himself be delivered. But that process could not be. Yet 
there was a process of curing leprosy, as there was a process 
of delivering from sin. The former was a cleansing process 
under the eye and direction of the priest, and the latter is 
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precisely the same under the hand of our great High 
Priest. 

I shall have a word to say about atonement and cleansing 
being virtually synonymous in the Scriptures. But here I 
may be allowed to notice how easy and how natural it was 
for the sinner, in offering his victim, to imagine that the 
transfer of his defilement to the animal constituted deliver- 
ance from the defilement in himself. Observe what was 
transacted. In a very formal way there was the confession 
of sin, and therewith repentance of the sin; and where the 
formality expressed a deep reality, without doubt the very 
expression of abhorrence on account of the sin was a disloca- 
tion of the sin itself from the soul—a dislocation which 
impled a separation in heart from the sin, and pro tanto a 
deliverance from the sin. The very fact of this confession 
and expression of repentance taking place over the head of 
the creature, supposed to be contaminated as the receiver of 
the sin, has unhappily set up the victim as a substitute 
for the sinner. And this has been thought sufficient, without 
due consideration of what it really is that takes away sin 
from the soul, to maintain this doctrine of substitution to 
this day. 

I come now to Outram. He is diffuse and vague in many of 
his statements. You have abbreviated his arguments so far; 
but there is more than you have referred to. He says, “ Vica- 
rious punishments are of two kinds.” For aught I see, they 
might be of twenty kinds; for the moment you deviate from 
substitution out and out, you may put anything you please 
in place of the offender. Then a great deal is said about 
“punishment,” whereas the question of atonement was not a 
question of punishment at all, but a question of taking away 
sin. Nothing can be more absurd than dissertations on the 
punishment inflicted on animals as sin-bearers, and then des- 
eanting upon the dogma of “vicarious punishment” as an 
equivalent for the punishment due to the real sinner! The 
victim received no punishment of any kind: it would have 
been simple cruelty to have devised various methods of tor- 
turing the creature. Such a thing was not thought of, nor 
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attempted. The lesson was simply yet emphatically taught, 
that sin must be sacrificed, and it could only be sacrificed by 
being slain. 

Outram himself refers to the real process of extinguishing 
sin, and admits that the terms “convey the idea of purifica- 
tion.” And you have yourself quoted some of the passages 
to which Outram refers,—as when God is said to “avenge the 
blood of His servants, and to be merciful to His land and to 
His people ”—that is, to cover their sins, or make atonement for 
them, by taking them out of the way. The mercy-seat was 
the cover of the ark of the covenant, and symbolical of God’s 
covenant that “the man whose sins are covered” shall not be 
visited for sin, but shall be forgiven. The term is employed 
in another of the texts quoted—viz.,. Isa. vi. 7, where it is 
said of the live coal of the altar, “it hath touched thy lips; 
and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged.” And 
so in all the passages. “Evil shall come upon thee, and thou 
shalt not be able to put i off’—literally, to expiate it or to 
purge it away. The Septuagint in these cases employs xa@a- 
pit», which essentially signifies to cleanse. Similarly, in the 
New Testament, Christ is said “through Himself to make a 
cleansing of our sins” (Heb. i. 3); and again, “ Pretty 
nearly by blood are all things purified according to the 
law; and without shedding of blood, removal (of sin) is not 
effected” (ix. 22); and again, “The blood of Jesus Christ His 
Son cleanseth us from all sin” (1 John i. 7). 

I have been at pains specially to refer to the very texts 
which have been quoted by Outram as expressive of atone- 
ment or expiation. Nothing can more abundantly convince 
us that atonement can only be effected by purification—that 
as our sin is lodged in the soul, there must be an adeaus or 
taking away of sin from the soul, ere atonement is APPLIED to 
us. The blood of Christ, as I have repeatedly stated, does 
this, when we have the true blood of the everlasting covenant, 
with which He entered into the most holy place, sprinkled 
upon us, so that its purifying power is felt and made operative. 

I have here to repeat that a distinction must ever be made 
betwixt the shedding of the blood when the victim was slain 
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in sacrifice, and the sprinkling of the blood after it was taken 
into the holy of holies for approval and acceptance by God. 
The blood, in the second instance, was changed from the char- 
acter in which it stood in the first instance. As to the blood of 
the flesh, which is the life of the flesh, it was poured out, and 
was then no longer the life of sin in the flesh: the life of sin 
in the flesh was thereby destroyed, in that the flesh had thus 
become dead. The fact of death had taken away from it the 
element of sin. The blood, however, when deprived of sin, 
then became a sacred thing, and was peculiarly so in the case 
of the blood of the sin-offering, in as far as it was a trophy of 
the death of sin, and could now be employed, in virtue of its 
consecration, to the impartation of new life; and for this the 
ceremony of “ sprinkling” was employed to signify the appli- 
cation of the things of the sanctuary to the people of God or 
the holy ends of God. 

Outram fails to notice this great change on the blood of 
sprinkling, as compared with the blood of the living victim 
clothed with sin, and he fails (as it seems to me) to see how 
it came to pass that the sacrifice of the victims was regarded 
as in any real sense an atonement for sin, which undoubtedly 
was the case. How, it may be asked, can we reconcile two 
statements made by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
—one of which says, “It is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sin,” and the other of 
which says that “the blood of bulls and of goats sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh”? It is, of course, interpreted 
that the latter saying refers to legal cleansing, so as to enable 
a man to maintain his position among the congregation of 
Israel, because, when outward defilement had been contracted, 
they had to be “cleansed according to the purification of the 
sanctuary.” But what was all the ceremonial purification of 
the sanctuary but a teaching on the part of God “to prepare 
the heart to seek the Lord”? Thus it came to pass, that a- 
directly these oblations, which intrinsically could effect no 
sanctification, were yet, in the hands of God, fitted to produce 
and to effect a certain amount of sanctification, even as our 
hearts are “ purified by faith” when we take home the great 
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lessons prescribed to us by the sacrifice of Christ. “How 
much more (than these dry, feeble, and imperfect symbols) 
shall the blood of Christ purge our conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God!” (Heb. ix. 14). 

Had Outram kept in view that the real exposition and 
meaning of atonement lay in purification, he could not have 
laboured as he did so pertinaciously for the dogma of sub- 
stitution. JI admit freely a symbolical “ transfer of sins from 
the offerers to the victims;” and I admit, further, that when 
there was a humble, hearty, and sincere confession of sin, 
there was a redemption or deliverance from the sin; and still 
further, that the death of the victim taught the great lesson 
of the death of sin; but this was not “vicarious punishment 
for sin,” nor anything like it. It was not mere punishment 
that God wanted, but the death of sin; and that man is pro- 
perly said to “die ¢o sin” when sin is put away from its 
dominion in the soul. If there can be no experience of 
atonement in man’s case but by the repudiation of sin and 
the embracing of righteousness, then it is simply impossible 
that there can be such a thing as vicarious atonement. It is 
far better to probe the question thoroughly to the bottom, and 
speak that we do know, than trifle with so important a matter 
to the detriment of many souls. I do not trouble myself much 
with the objections which Outram was concerned to obviate ; 
but one thing, in closing these remarks, I must ask you to 
note in a portion of your quotation from him. He says, “The 
sins of men might be symbolically transferred and expiated by 
the blood of animals: the thing itself, therefore, must have 
necessarily taken place in the sacrifice of our Lord.” What is 
this but saying that Christ was really “made sin,” and there- 
fore really made an expiation of sin! This atonement con- 
tains the great underground of truth, which I have been all 
along endeavouring to instil. 

S. Let me quote Bishop Stillingfleet. He says there are 
three things specially considerable in a proper expiatory sacri- 
fice: 1st, a substitution in the place of the offenders; 2d, an 
- oblation of it unto God; 3d, an expiation of sin consequent 
upon it. He tells that the whole dispensation of the law was 
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typical; that “the law had a shadow of good things to come, 
and not the very image of the things ;” that is, not a perfect 
resemblance; that the sacrifices had an effect upon the bodies 
of men which he calls “ purifying the flesh,” but had no power 
to expiate the sins of the soul, which he calls “purging the 
conscience from dead works”; that the expiation, therefore, 
made by sacrifices, was civil and ritual. There was thus, he 
says, designed a substitution of the beast to be slain and 
sacrificed, instead of the offenders themselves; and this, he adds, 
is proved from Leviticus xvii. 11, “ For the life of the flesh is 
in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh 
an atonement for the soul.” When the blood was offered, the 
life of the beast (he says) was supposed to be given instead of 
the life of the offender. And he gives a case from Numbers 
xxxv. 33, in which the land being defiled by murder, and the 
murderer was not found to expiate the guilt by his own blood, 
this was to be done by cutting off the head of a heifer instead 
of him, and that accordingly a substitution was here appointed 
by God for the expiation of the people. The fact (he holds): 
stands, that here there must be some guilt supposed, when 
there was to be an expiation ; and this expiation was performed 
by the substitution of a sacrifice in place of the offender. 

I come now to prove (says the Bishop) that in correspond- 
ency to such a substitution of the sacrifices for sin under the 
law, Christ was substituted in our room for the expiation of 
our guilt ; and he proceeds to quote the usual texts (1 Peter 
Nimes in 2 ive Ly 2'Cornvel4 ;-Romeve 6; 1 Tim anos 
Heb. 11.9; John xi. 50). He asks, If we are bid to “ lay down 
our lives for the brethren,” is not substitution implied? And 
why should we refuse to believe in the substitution of Christ 
for us, when He is said to have “ suffered for us” ? 

As to the kind of substitution, he says it is not necessary 
that the same kind of punishment be undergone in order to 
surrogation, but that it be sufficient to accomplish the end 
that doth make a proper surrogation, for that no more is 
necessary, to the delivery of another person, than satisfying the 
ends of the law and government; and if that may be done by 
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equivalent suffering, though not the same in all respects, then 
it may be a proper surrogation. If David (he goes on) had 
obtained his wish to die for his son Absalom, it would not 
have been necessary that he should have “hanged by the 
hair of his head.” So, Christ dying for us, underwent an 
“accursed death” for that end, though not the very same 
which we were to have undergone—yet sufficient to show that 
He underwent the punishment of our iniquities in order to 
deliver us from it. 

Ff. It is needless to dwell on what you have advanced from 
Bishop Stillingfleet. I do not know that, in the references 
you have made to him, there is anything that is really new, 
or that has not been sufficiently answered already. That the 
ceremonial law was figurative and typical of Christ and of the 
Christian dispensation, must be granted. Only here I would 
take notice of a great delusion which prevails. While the 
sacrifices of the law, as characteristic of the Levitical dispen- 
sation, are regarded, and properly so, as typical of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as crucified, curiously enough they are not 
regarded as at the same time typical of the Christian dispen- 
sation, of which Christ is the head and the surety. And 
hence a distinction is erroneously implied, and indeed felt, as 
existing between Christ and the dispensation which He has 
introduced—which is saying neither more nor less than that 
there is an essential distinction in point of principle between 
Christ and the members of His body. It ought to be remem- 
bered that whatever is typical of Christ is typical also of the 
whole body of Christ; for it cannot be that the membership 
of the body should be dislocated, or treated differently in 
principle, from the head. The only distinction is this, that 
the head hath introduced the process of atonement, and also 
the grace or virtue through which atonement is perfected ; but 
the purging and the blood of the head must go through the 
members, and hence the priestly office and the sacrificial life 
of the head must be verified in the members. It is for this 
reason that every Christian is made a “priest” to offer up 
living sacrifices to God, and a “king” to rule over and to 
subdue those hostile lusts which war against the soul. And 
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as Christ offered Himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice 
“through the eternal Spirit,” so the same Holy Spirit, which 
“frees from the law of sin,” is given to us that we may 
thereby exercise the due function of priesthood. The laws of 
the Levitical priesthood were assuredly typical of the Chris- 
tian priesthood, and the lessons of that priesthood were in 
principle the lessons of Christianity in the matter of sacrifice. 

I have already shown that these lessons were the destruc- 
tion of sin. You quote Stillingfleet as saying that substitution 
is proved from Leviticus xvi. 11. Why, when it is said that 
“the life of the flesh is in the blood,” this is but another way 
of saying that sin is in the blood ; and when it is added, “I 
have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement 
for your souls,’ this is but another way of saying, J have 
destroyed sin by the death of sin, as thus constituting atonement. 
This is the lesson which God prescribed—the lesson which 
the children of Israel were taught—and which He had to 
apply to Himself, as bearing sin in His own body. An offerer 
was informed that sin was transferred to the victim; and 
what did God say to him in that case? He said, Slay the sin, 
that the sin may be sacrificed, and consequently destroyed. 
It is nothing different in the Christian dispensation. Its 
express teaching is, Slay the sin. This is the first and funda- 
mental teaching of Christianity ; and until this shall be recog- 
nised as the foremost requirement of the Christian life, a true 
basis of Christianity is not recognised. This was the teaching 
embodied in the life of the Great Founder. Of Himself He 
spake when He said, “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
eround and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” This teaching was fundamental when He 
said, “ He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life in this world shall find it.” This teaching of a life of 
sacrifice He made abundantly plain when He exclaimed, “ If 
any man will be my disciple, let him take up his cross and 
follow me.” This teaching, as we have seen, pervades the 
apostolic rule, to be “crucified with Christ, and so become 
conformed to His death.” This teaching is the application 
of our Lord’s atonement, which consisted in His “abolishing 
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the enmity in His flesh.” There was no substitution in the 
case of the typical victims, and there is no substitution in the 
case of Christ. We know as a fact, that though Christ has 
been sacrificed, we may yet be “dead in trespasses and in 
sins”: yes, though Christ took on our body of sin, and died 
to that body of sin! And though, as we have granted, there 
was a typical impartation of sin to the animal victim, there 
was no real sanctification of the sinner, or any removal of his 
euilt, unless he made himself one with the victim, and became 
dead to the sin for which the offering was made. Apart from 
this, God told them that their sacrifices were “vain obla- 
tions,” and that their offerings were hateful to God. 

There is no case of substitution in the instance from Num- 
bers xxxv. 33. I allow, with Stillingfleet, that defilement 
had been contracted, and that a heifer had to be sacrificed to 
wipe it away. What then? Did the sacrifice wipe it away 
further than to teach the people the need of humilhation before 
God on account of the villany in their midst—the need, so to 
speak, of their expressing a recoilment from such wickedness, 
that in no sense they might be regarded as partakers therein ? 
If this be all the argument which portends the dogma of 
Christ being substituted in our room, it will not, cannot be 
sustained. 

The fact of Christ’s dying, however, comes home to us with 
infinitely greater force than the offerings of the law could 
employ, on the simple ground that here we have an actual 
case of humanity struggling with a tempestuous destiny, 
denying all that is evil, and sacrificing all that is evil, that 
He might keep the mind and soul perfect before God, and 
successfully carrying out the behests of righteousness—that, 
as the Head and Fountain of a new and regenerated manhood, 
thus begotten in Himself, He might apply the heavenly forces 
with which He was endowed to the regeneration and sal- 
vation of the elect among men. There was therefore no 
practical expiation of our individual guilt by the death of 
the Lord Jesus, though there was the practical expiation of 
our guilt thereby, so far as it was human guilt He had taken 
upon Him when He assumed the body of our flesh. Our 
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individual guilt remains attached to us, till we are washed in 
the blood of the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world; and this washing we have when we are brought 
truly to exercise the saving graces of repentance and faith. 
All this, properly considered, excludes the idea of substitution. 

You quote Stillingfleet as pointing to the words of John in 
his 1st Epistle, ii. 16, as an instance of required substitution, 
when he says, “We ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” There is no such thing as implied substitution in 
these words. If there were, I fear it would prove too much 
for your cause; for in the first place, if this be a requirement 
of Christianity, it is systematically disregarded. There is no 
such thing as a man laying down his life as a substitute for 
another who is deserving of death; there is no such require- 
ment made in any Christian state. In the second place, it 
would imply, what it is thought no man can effect, a com- 
mutation of the sentence of death upon another by dying in 
his stead. In the third place, it would, on your own principles, 
be placing ordinary man on a par with the Lord Jesus, as a 
substitute for sinners. The words, then, clearly disprove the 
doctrine of substitution, in as far as they do place Christians on 
the platform on which Jesus stood. They are these: “Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because He (Christ) laid down 
His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” Clearly, if man cannot be a substitute to save a 
criminal from death, it would be nothing less than violence 
to all the laws of sound interpretation to suppose that the 
parallel here instituted must imply the substitution of Christ 
for us. The analogy lies here: as Christ laid down His life a 
perfect sacrifice for sin, and thereby put away sin, that He 
might under this achievement apply the terms of His dying to 
man, in order that man might be saved from sin—so a 
Christian, called upon to maintain the truth as it is in Jesus, 
ought, for the sake of his brethren and their loyalty to Christ, 
to witness a good confession even to the death, rather than 
that the honour of discipleship should be tarnished by the 
compromise of divine truth. A soldier lays down his life for 
his country—that is, in behalf of that mother whose bread he 
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eats and whose privileges he enjoys; and why? Surely that 
his country may not be a slave to another and a foreign 
potentate. But in no proper sense can he be said to be a 
substitute. Christ laid down His life, “that through death 
He might discomfit or frustrate him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil; and ¢hat He might deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage ”—the bondage of a fear that left men without the 
hope of life and resurrection. And a man who has become 
firmly persuaded that Christ is the Author of eternal life, and 
who in the spirit of Christ has the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of His fellow-men at heart, will, in the midst of a gain- 
saying world, show His very enemies that he can sacrifice all 
that is of the earth earthy, and even resign life itself, rather 
than betray the cause whereby salvation comes. 

So much for Stillingfleet and substitution. I must really 
decline to go with him into the question of “the kind of 
substitution.” You and Stillingfleet and everybody else allow 
that you get at once into “the field of mystery ” the moment 
you speak of “the kind of punishment to be undergone in 
order to surrogation.” All you can say is, that “in the sight 
of God it satisfied the ends of law and of government; and if 
that may be done by equivalent suffering, though not the same 
in all respects, then it may be a proper surrogation.” Stilling- 
fleet could say nothing less than this—and no advocate of sub- 
stitution can say less than this—upon the premises he adopts. 
To do otherwise would be to run counter to God Himself. 
But how or upon what principle such a commutation of 
punishment is made or accepted, or in what way we can justify 
the ways of God to man in the face of it, I am left utterly 
in the dark. It is simply foolish to explain it by saying that 
“had David obtained his wish to die for his son Absalom, it 
would not have been necessary that he should have hanged 
by the hair of the head.” It would not. But where is the 
analogy? David is supposed to have wished that Absalom 
had been victorious, and that he himself had died in the con- 
test, in order that Absalom might have attained to his wish 
in getting the kingdom. The life of David and the death of 
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Absalom prevented this. There is no case of any kind of 
substitution, farther than this, that had matters been reversed, 
then the living David would have been satisfied. David's 
wish was a beautiful exemplification of love,—that love which 
prefers another to one’s self, even to the obtainment of life 
and its privileges on the earth. St Paul says, “in honour 
preferring one another.” 

S. I have given attention to all you have spoken, but it is 
not my intention here to praise or to defend the argumenta- 
tion of the writers I have referred to, or to say wherein I may 
think their reasoning satisfactory or deficient. As I have 
already intimated, I hope to have a few pertinent questions 
to put to you before the close of our discussion on this great 
question. 

In the meantime let me place in your eye the sentiments 
of the late George Hill, D.D., of St Andrews, whose lectures 
in divinity have acquired great celebrity in Scotland, and of 
whom it is scarcely too much to say that he has, to a large 
extent in recent days, guided the theological mind of that 
country. His chapter on the Atonement, divided into four 
sections, is well worthy of perusal (as indeed all his writings), 
from the clear good sense displayed in them, the moderation 
he pursues, and the thorough orthodoxy he maintains, accord- 
ing to what has been regarded as the best and most Scriptural 
thinking of his country. He entertains no doubt or difficulty 
on the question of substitution. He directly advocates this 
theory. He makes punishment unto death for sin the chief 
end of atonement, and posits the suffering of Christ as the 
substitutionary material of His atonement on our account. 
“ Jesus Christ,” he says, “ was content to suffer and to die for 
the sins of men, because He had that power over His life 
which a mere man cannot have. Death,” he continues, “ did 
not come upon Him by the condition of His being; but hav- 
ing existed from all ages in the form of God, He assumed at 
a particular season the fashion of a man for this very cause, 
that He might suffer and die.” He quotes the saying of 
Christ: “No man taketh My life from Me, but I lay it down 
of Myself: I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
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take it again ;” and he concludes by saying, “ Upon this power 
peculiar to Jesus depends the significancy of that expression 
which His apostles use concerning Him, ‘He gave Himself 
for us, —1.e., with a valid, deliberate consent, He acted in all 
that He suffered as our substitute.” 

F. Let me say that, as to what you have now quoted, I 
could hardly use the language of Dr Hill, especially as to the 
words in the last clause of the last sentence. I could not say 
that “death did not come upon Christ by the condition of His 
being ;” for the fact of His incarnation involved the necessity 
of His dying. He could not by possibility escape death in 
the very circumstance that He was mortal, and came to show 
forth the life of God in the soul, that He might engraft this 
life upon us. We cannot, therefore, help saying of Christ that 
“ He came to suffer and to die for us;” and under due signifi- 
cancy the words are most true. Moreover, there could be no 
atonement without suffering (as I have so often stated), and 
therefore, as in the process of making atonement, suffering 
constituted the one conspicuous feature, so it is not unusual 
to say He came to suffer, when we really mean that He came 
to atone for sin. The evil attending our theological thinking 
has been all along to put suffering as the end for which Christ 
came, instead of regarding it as the means through which the 
true end is obtained. There is no doubt that Dr Hill, ike 
thousands of others, has fallen into the mistake of supposing 
that Christ’s sufferings constituted atonement; and into the 
further mistake, that Christ, in volunteering to die, became 
our substitute. In his circumstances he was shut up to this 
view, because it was a first principle, an uncontrovertible 
maxim, with him, that Christ Jesus Himself, as personally 
in the flesh, had no need whatever to die. This simple point, 
pertaining to our blessed Lord’s incarnation, alters the whole 
foundations of the question, while it removes a hundred diffi- 
culties, and, so far as I can see, introduces none but what are 
readily obviated, to my understanding at least. 

And this is the explanation of the whole current of thought 
hitherto, since the Reformation. Two things have to be set- 
tled,—the first is, Does the flesh constitute the basis of human 
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sin ? and the second is, Did Christ take our very body of flesh ¢ 
Give-an affirmative answer to these questions, and you see at 
once that Christ had a work to do—viz., as made mortal, to 
put to death the body of the sins of the flesh ; and to animate 
it by a new and different spirit as the regulating and control- 
ling power. And this He could do as no mere man could do, 
in virtue of His immediate divine nature, as ready to fulfil all 
righteousness, according as opportunities presented them- 
selves. Apart from this view, which was not contemplated 
by Dr Hill, there was no alternative for him but to expound 
Christ’s suffering and sacrifice, as applicable to the true 
and good exclusively, which of itself, to a reflective mind, 
constitutes none of the smallest of the difficulties pertaining 
to the substitutionary view of atonement. How, it may be 
asked, could God in consistency desire to sacrifice, and con- 
sequently to slay, that which is essentially and exclusively 
holy 2? How could God desire to put out of sight that which 
is essentially characteristic of Himself? This would be tan- 
tamount to the condemnation of His own being, and assuredly 
tantamount to the destruction of what is well pleasing to 
His Spirit. Yet Christ “offered Himself through the eternal 
Spirit.” Is it to be said that the eternal Spirit should incite to 
destroy that which is in perfect accordance with Himself? 
Can.God fight against Himself? Can God contradict His own 
very nature, and run full tilt against what is essentially His own? 
The idea, when duly analysed and considered, is monstrous. 
Our Lord introduced an irrefragable argument against the 
blasphemers who accused Him of casting out devils by Beel- 
zebub the prince of devils—“ Can Satan cast out Satan? If 
Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself: how 
then shall his kingdom stand? He cannot stand, but hath 
an end.” The same argument applies with no less force upon 
the principles on which the substitutionary theory is advo- 
cated. The doctrine of substitution is based upon the prin- 
ciple that the sufferings of the immaculate one constitutes 
our atonement— which in plain English means that God 
made a dead-set against Himself, that He bore down upon 
what is absolutely well-pleasing to Himself, and would not be 
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satisfied without a fierce blow at the very characteristics of 
His own being. Can we receive this? Is it possible to 
believe this? Presented in this naked form (to which, cer- 
tainly, it is reducible), I do not think it is possible. 

Do not, however, mistake me, and suppose that the suffer- 
ing, to which Christ was exposed, did not involve the whole 
person of Christ. It must have done so, otherwise we do not 
know what is personality. It therefore involved “a groaning 
in spirit” on the part of Christ, of which perhaps we are able 
to form but a faint conception. But this affection of the 
divine Spirit was not the end which constituted any satisfac- 
tion to God, but only the zevitable accompaniment, without 
which, in the circumstances, the end could not be accom- 
plished. The end (as I have often said) and the very essence 
of atonement (as I have often said) was the putting away of 
sin; and this Jesus did (we are told) “by the sacrifice of 
Himself.” But this sacrifice could not be effected without an 
exposure to all the subtle attempts, whereby sin from the 
world and sin from the flesh, as well as directly from the 
devil, might covertly insinuate itself into the soul, and so 
affect the divine nature as immediately conversant with the 
soul. But I am forgetting that it was the argumentation of 
Dr Hill we were to consider. 

S. I begin to think that if I quote from Hill, Scott, Craw- 
ford, and others, and that if you reply at such great length, it 
will become a tedious process. However, I shall meanwhile 
proceed with Dr Hill; and if time will not permit, I shall 
stop short in stating the views of others. Dr Hill takes up 
the Socinian controversy, which I shall let alone, in as far as 
you seem to me not to question the divinity of Christ, or the 
fact that Christ offered a bond fide sacrifice to God. He takes 
notice of “the universal use of sacrifice;” and how among 
the heathen “a worshipper, bringing an animal to be slain at 
the altar of God, presents an obvious resemblance, which has 
been eagerly laid hold of by those who defend the doctrine of 
substitution.” But he confesses that “much discussion and 
accurate discrimination are necessary before any sound or 
clear argument in favour of that doctrine can warrantably be 
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drawn from the general practice” (vol. i. p. 64). He thinks 
he must lay stress, however, upon the plea for substitution 
afforded by the Jewish law; for he says that “the sin-offer- 
ings are to be regarded as part of a constitution given by God 
to a particular nation,” as a method “ which admitted in cer- 
tain cases of a relaxation of the punishment threatened, upon 
the substitution of the life of a victum”—a method of dispensing 
pardon in the cases, and to the extent in which it was dis- 
pensed among the people by vicarious suffering. “This ex- 
ample of vicarious suffering (continues Dr Hill) is a sufficient 
answer to many of the objections against the Catholic opinion, 
because it constitutes an analogy in favour of the substitution 
of Christ, furnished by the express appointment of God” (vol. 
i. pp. 69-75). He enters upon a laboured analysis of Mosaic 
ordinances, with the view of indicating that the essential 
principles of the one religion were introductory to the other ; 
and concludes that herein “ we have the fullest illustration of 
the truth of the opinion concerning the nature of the Gospel- 
remedy, which considers the death of Christ as a vicarious 
sacrifice for sin.” He goes on to point out how “ the sacrifices 
of the law were figures and shadows of the sacrifice on the 
cross ;” and he finds (1) That they had the effect of purifying 
the flesh; (2) that this effect was attained by shedding and 
sprinkling blood; (3) that under the Gospel this effect is a 
purifying of the conscience and giving remission of sins; 
(4) that these two effects are described by xaSapifw and 
aylat@, which denote expiation by sacrifice; (5) that the 
superior effect is attained by the body of Christ, and by His 
carrying His blood into heaven; and (6) that the inferior is a 
shadow, figure, or type of the superior: and he concludes 
thus—“ When we lay these parts of the apostle’s argument 
together (in the Epistle to the Hebrews), this conclusion seems 
clearly to follow—that in his apprehension, the offering of 
Christ upon the cross was a true sacrifice for sin, which has 
as real an influence in procuring the forgiveness of sin, and so 
relieving the conscience from a sense of guilt, as the sacrifices 
under the law had in removing those legal defilements which 
rendered men unfit to approach the tabernacle” (pp. 75-92). 
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Dr Hill, however, has not finished his argument, and he 
goes on to take a “more enlarged survey of the language and 
the views which the Scriptures present.” He specially refers 
to the 53d chapter of Isaiah. He allows that the ancient 
Jews “did not enter into the true meaning of all its parts,” 
but that to us it is interpreted by the manner in which the 
writers of the New Testament relate those events which the 
prophet foretold. “The catholic opinion,” as he calls it, de- 
rives support, he says, under the three following heads: (1) 
the value of Christ’s sufferings in the bitterness undergone by 
an innocent and exalted person; (2) the character of the 
sufferings as a punishment for sin; (3) the effects of the 
sufferings, set forth by the words “reconciliation,” “ propitia- 
tion,” “atonement,” “making peace” ; and again by the words 
“redemption, ransom”; and again by the words “pardon, 
forgiveness”; and again by the words “justification by His 
blood.” I cannot go minutely into the details of Dr Hill’s 
argumentation, but I content myself with giving you the 
heads thereof for the sake of brevity. 

F, Mr Staywell, you have laid on me a heavy burden. 
You have not been content with picking out some heads of Dr 
Hill’s argument for substitution, such as might appear to you 
the most powerful and striking, but you have given a reswmé 
of his whole discourse; and my difficulty is this, that if I am 
duly to take up the question, I cannot so easily give a reswmé 
in reply. I feel that a reply ought to be full, in order to be 
effectual, or not at all. I can easily pass over the interpreta- 
tion of texts which have been already handled; but other- 
wise, I fear that a somewhat onerous task lies to my hand; 
especially as I know that the respect in which the memory 
of Dr Hill, with his writings, is justly held, demand the best 
and most respectful attention to his sentiments. 

Let me follow the order in which your statements have 
been made. I need make no comment on what Dr Hill calls 
“the unwersal use of sacrifice,” because he places little depen- 
dence upon it; and suppose it were proved satisfactorily that 
the heathen did regard their sacrifices as substitutes to make 
satisfaction to their divinities for sin, to what would the find- 
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ing amount? Not to much, certainly, when it is admitted on 
all hands that they saw into the whole question very darkly 
and indistinctly. Then again, as regards the Jewish law, we 
have had the whole subject so frequently, and, I was going 
to add, so minutely, before our eyes, that I may be excused 
from dwelling upon it. No doubt Dr Hill makes it the very 
basis of his conclusion for making Christ’s sacrifice a sub- 
stitution for our punishment. And here let me say that, if 
you can grant Dr Hill’s premises, his conclusion is irrefrag- 
able—his reasoning is unassailable. His faith was that, of 
the victims under the Levitical law were substitutes for the 
offerers, and further, 7/ the sacrifice of Christ was a real sacrifice 
for sin, then there was no alternative but substitution. And 
the case was clear, if there was no sin but what applied and 
applies to us individually, and in no proper sense to Him, 
“the Catholic opinion” of substitution, as he calls it, was 
inevitable. And this “Catholic opinion” has come to be so 
generally the very corner-stone of thought in the beaten path 
of theology, that it requires no small courage now to question it. 

How do I stand to this question? I hold with my whole 
heart that the offering of Christ was a real sacrifice, a bond 
fide sacrifice, for sin; and this, because I believe it was the 
true sacrifice of sin—that is, it was the slaying of it, and the 
consequent taking of it out of the way—therefore expiatory 
in the deepest sense of that term; and being expiatory, it 
was therefore “the sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour unto 
God,” as taking away that which was offensive to God. And 
let me here add, though I have expressed it before, that 
Christ Jesus, in taking away sin, had not the least spot or 
stain of sin on His sou/—whom I believe to have been, in the 
profoundest sense, “holy, harmless, and undefiled,” yet wear- 
ing or bearing the burden of flesh by reason of His appro- 
priating owr human body; and thus He was of necessity 
subjected to the assaults of sin, as involved therein, and as 
attached thereto, in connection with the world’s and the 
devil’s machinations. And this explains, as I think I have 
already mentioned, why it is that it was Christ’s body that 
was offered in sacrifice; and further, this explains why it is 
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that we, as “conformed to Christ,” are required to partake of 
His body and blood—that is, “to offer up our bodies as living 
sacrifices unto God,” as is vividly pointed out in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper—and therefore “show forth the 
death of Christ,” by our “bearing in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus.” But if we adopt the plea of substitution, 
then must we dismiss the requirement “to die with Him,’ 
“to be crucified with Him”—that is, to die as Christ died, 
and to be crucified as Christ was,—not, of course, in the out- 
ward shape of that death to which devils and wicked men 
consigned Him ; but of that “death unto sin” in order to that 
“life unto righteousness,” which characterised Him as fulfil- 
ling the work given Him todo. The sacrifice of Christ, let 
me repeat, is simply the “foundation” on which we must 
build, as supplying also the materials out of which we must 
build, that we may have a subjectwe realisation of a scheme 
and process oljectwely effected, so far as we are concerned. As 
it was in the Head, so it must be in the members. It be- 
hoved Christ to have “somewhat to offer.’ It was His body 
He had to offer, and He offered it by rending the veil of the 
flesh, as “the flesh of sin,” and He inaugurated this sacrifice 
as “the new and living way.” Hence also we, in like manner, 
after His example, and according to His requirements, have 
to “present our bodies a living sacrifice;” and St Paul tells 
us how he acted on this principle, and “kept his body under, 
and brought it into subjection ”—subjection to the law of life 
as in Jesus Christ. All this is antagonistic to the idea of 
substitution, but the reverse of antagonistic to—z.e., in perfect 
harmony with—the idea of application, as regards the redemp- 
tion procured by Christ. 

And here let me express a hope that the day is fast 
approaching when the Churches of Christendom will fairly 
look this great question in the face, and take what seems to 
be the sound and harmonious teaching of inspiration on this 
great subject—teaching, from which, I may say, they have 
been excluded by the principles of an a priori philosophy, 
which has been the bane of true Scripture interpretation. No 
greater handle has ever been given to Satan than the dogma 
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that the soul of man has an a priori existence apart from its 
formation in connection with the body of the flesh; and no 
petitio principit was ever more glaringly evident, than that there 
is a mental ego, preliminary to, and independent of, the bodily 
personality,—a dogma, moreover, which goes to cut the root 
of the Church doctrine that “all mankind descending from 
the apostate Adam, by ordinary generation, have sinned in 
him, and fallen with him, in his first transgression.” 

Until we apprehend two things thoroughly—viz., that the 
flesh of the living body is the occasion of sin fundamentally, in 
our ordinary condition, as the offspring of Adam, and that 
Christ took our very flesh and blood as the materral of His body, 
—the whole question of atonement must of necessity be, not 
a mystery only, but a contradiction. Hence, no doubt, we are 
able to account for the very strong language which indicates 
that the seizure by our Lord of our flesh, as containing the 
foundations of human sin—and this, as an absolute necessity 
in the incarnation of the Son of God—was indispensable, in 
order that He might “ condemn sin in the flesh,” and “ put it 
away. Hence also John says, “ Every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is not of God.” And mark what he goes on to say—the lan- 
guage is awful!—“ This is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof 
ye have heard that it should come; and even now already is 
it in the world.” It may be said that all Protestants hold im- 
plicitly that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh. But what, 
if it shall be found that they eviscerate and disembowel the 
whole sense and substance of the Scripture meaning, by mak- 
ing the flesh something which essentially is not owrs, in as far 
as it has no proper consanguinity with what pertains to us! 

S. This is all very good; but go on with Dr Hill. 

F. I come now to Dr Hill’s “enlarged survey of the lan- 
guage and views of Scripture”; and I take up his special ref- 
erence to the 53d chapter of Isaiah. There are three heads 
under which he presents this survey. Let us look at the first 
—viz., “ the value of Christ’s sufferings in the bitterness under- 
gone by an innocent and exalted person.” I might pass over 
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this point, in as far as I have shown that, while the atone- 
ment could not be exempt from suffering, it did not consist in 
suffering; and therefore that expiation could not be intrin- 
sically ascribed to “the value of the sufferings.” Our author 
holds that “the ancient Jews did not enter into the true 
meaning of all the parts” of that famous chapter; but that 
“to us it is interpreted by the manner in which the writers of 
the New Testament relate those events which the prophet fore- 
told.” Christ, he says, is described therein as a man of sor- 
rows, enduring persecution, pains of body, and what the New 
Testament calls “an agony,” which, connected with the ex- 
clamation, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
indicates a darkness and desertion in comparison with which 
all the sorrow man can inflict is light. Taking this agony in 
connection with His innocence, and the peculiar dignity of His 
person, there must (he says) be affixed a peculiar value to the 
sufferings of Jesus—“a preciousness to His blood infinitely 
beyond that of any blood which was ever shed” (pp. 92-95). 

Such, in brief, is the argument of the first head. The funda- 
mental mistake of the author lies in making the essence of 
atonement to consist in the sufferings of Christ, while he for- 
gets that it rested exclusively in the removal of sin. If I were 
to say that the reasoning here employed by Dr Hill, and which 
unhappily is had recourse to by so many, is a purely rational- 
istic argument for the purpose of reaching a conclusion which 
cannot otherwise admit of reasoning, I should not state more 
than what seems to me a well-founded averment. Such 
argumentation can only be received in the fear that the doc- 
trine of atonement might, without such a plea, be itself in 
danger; while the reasoning, so far as it appeals to the laws of 
logic, will not bear examination. 

In the first place, we cannot understand how mere agony 
could or should take away sin. In the second place, we can 
still less understand how the agony of an wnocent person 
should take away sin. In the third place, when you assign 
to that person the prerogative of divinity, the perplexity of 
this giving value to the sufferings only becomes more and 
more confounded. Who has ever been able to unravel the 
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tangled fibres of such a web? Can the connection betwixt 
the supposed cause and the alleged effect be at all substanti- 
ated? Pain inflicted is invariably a means to an end, and is 
never the end itself in calm reason. It is only when passion 
is roused that pain is inflicted for its own sake—for its own 
sake !—as an expression of vindictiveness or hatred. It is 
impossible to make suffering, therefore, an end or purpose 
which could be regarded as in itself satisfactory to God. 
More especially does the incongruity appear when the suffer- 
ings are represented as being specially agomsing, and as in- 
flicted on one absolutely undeserving of any punishment, and 
still more, as laid on divinity itself, to our utter amazement ! 
At every step we are merged in difficulty, and no reasoning 
can take us out of the difficulty. And why? Because the 
foundation is erroneously laid; and it is adopted on no better 
plea than that it is regarded as the best basis that can be laid 
hold of for the exposition of atonement. 

The problem seems to be this: Given suffering as a satis- 
faction for sin, how to account for the sufferings of Christ for 
the sins of the world? And upon the plea received, it would 
be as easy to account for the atonement of ten thousand 
worlds—or, for that matter, of ten millions of worlds—as of 
ten persons; nor, in any case, is the accounting satisfactory. 
It demands the presence of an element to give value, of which 
value we cannot speak with any understanding. It intro- 
duces as a commercial element what is not so, but is mistaken 
for the commercial element. The commercial element con- 
sists in “selling all that one has” of the earth earthy—in 
sacrificing or paying away that which is our own (¢g., our 
selfishness—that which interferes with or prejudices the new 
life)—as the outlay, in order to the free and full reception 
of the divine Spirit, as the ruling power of righteousness in 
the soul. In this light we see the whole matter as bright as 
noonday in the case of Jesus Christ; and in seeing His sacri- 
fice of the body of sin fully accomplished and absolutely per- 
fected, we see the introduction of that head, whose animation 
must go through the members—of that root, whose precise 
vitality must pervade the branches ; we see that the purifica- 
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tion begun by Christ must be carried on throughout every 
portion of His mystical body. 

Is the question asked—whether, in regarding Christ as abso- 
lutely innocent, the argument we urge does not recoil upon 
ourselves? It cannot do so; and yet in soul Christ was 
absolutely innocent! It needs to be repeated that, while 
Christ was absolutely without guilt as touching His soul, as 
directed implicitly by the divine nature, He had yet the un- 
welcome burden of sin assaulting Him. That burden had 
to be shaken off, and could not be shaken off without suffering. 
What I say then is, that atonement does not lie in suffering, 
but in what the Scriptures lay down as de facto expiation—viz., 
“the putting away of sin.” In this way I hope and believe 
the exposition now offered will be found to be in harmony 
with the whole counsel of God. } 

That the atonement could have been effected without the 
divine nature informing, directing, controlling the soul of 
Jesus in perfect conformity with the law of heaven, is not 
for a moment to be thought of; because without this domin- 
ating power, the will of Jesus might and would have been 
influenced by the assaults of the flesh and of the world: and 
therefore without this dominating power, He would have been 
carried away by the impulses of sin; and not only this, He 
would have been unprovided with the exhaustless pleas of 
righteousness which abide in the bosom of God. What then, 
I say here of Jesus Christ, as indeed I have already said, is 
this, that as every soul of man operates under motives, and 
must have motives, in order to its functioning as a power in 
the world; and as Jesus had of necessity a human soul, in as 
far as He had a human body, which body had to be represented, 
of course, in the field of its own consciousness; we yet see 
in the background the divine Spirit, prompting motives, 
and thereby influencing the soul: so that the soul is con- 
scious of this predominating sway, particularly when behests 
come up from the lower nature; and therefore that in Jesus 
there is no fiat of the impulse of the flesh; and the will, 
while always of necessity the will of the soul, as the cen- 
tral ground of the conscious Ego, is in thorough subservi- 
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ency to the impulse of God, and in perfect harmony with 
heaven. And we see in the foreground a humanity in entire 
correspondence with our own,—a humanity linked, like our 
own, to the world; having senses like our own, as applicable 
to the world,—eyes to perceive what is in the world, ears to 
hear what is in the world, hands to handle what is in the 
world, an appetite for the food which the world supplies, and 
ordinarily a dependence on the world for that supply ;—we see 
a humanity undistinguished by those around, from the man- 
hood whereby all are characterised. We see a humanity that 
mingles freely with other humanity, that is observant of their 
ways, that freely converses with them, that can accept and 
refuse, that is angry and pleased, under the influences which 
came from without,—a humanity that hungers and thirsts, 
that receives impulses therefore from the flesh, craving for 
eratification,—a humanity, in short, that is “tempted in all 
points like as we are” ourselves tempted, (words that ought 
to be pondered); but with this difference as regards Him, that 
being equipped with a superior motive-power in the posses- 
sion of the divine nature, these temptations from the world, 
and from the flesh, and from the devil, never led Him into 
sin. The soul of Jesus, therefore, was able alway to assert 
its entire ascendancy over sin, as operating invariably on the 
side of the Spirit. 

In this way the flesh became mortified: its life having no 
outlet, no indulgence, no operative agency by which it might 
acquire strength, it became dead as a power for sin—its im- 
pulses in the tendency of sin would become weaker and weaker, 
till they absolutely vanished ; and so in this way, the flesh as 
a power in Jesus may well and truly be said to have been 
offered up by Jesus—offered up wz sacrifice to God, offered up 
as the ground and foundation wherein human sin has its 
source, and therefore put to death by Jesus as “the work 
given Him to do;” and all this before the final crisis, when 
(as the body, being mortal because of sin, had under any 
circumstances to die absolutely) He resigned Himself, when 
death was made inevitable, to that awfully cruel death which 
not God, but Satan with the agents of Satan, had prepared 
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for Him, in the hope which no doubt Satan entertained, that 
Christ might resile from the unnecessary torments which were 
brought to bear upon Him. 

The cry upon the cross, I have shown you, has always been 
misinterpreted ; for if the suffering which He was enduring 
upon the cross were not, and could not be, an element of 
satisfaction to the Father, and if the utmost wish of Jesus on 
the cross was, as must have been, seeing that death was in- 
evitable, to be freed from the terrible endurances to which He 
was subjected, we cannot be surprised at this ery. It cannot 
be doubted that He was waiting momentarily for the instant 
when death would supervene and an end would be put to His 
sufferings; and yet these terrible moments were being con- 
stantly protracted, and the sought-for dissolution was denied. 
What more natural cry could in the circumstances come forth, 
than the very complaint that a reserve was maintained by 
the Father; and hence the remonstrance in the words—“ My 
God, my God! why hast Thou forsaken Me?” That remon- 
strance is of value to the Church, as indicating that the 
Father did not interpose to thwart the devil, in the exercise 
of entire liberty, in his enmity to Jesus; and as manifesting 
therefere the more clearly the absolute victory of Jesus over 
the devil, without any express interposition on the part of 
the Father. 

In all this we see how complete was the atonement effected 
by Christ as the second Adam, when bringing in a new and 
regenerated manhood ; in that not only He had crucified the 
flesh, as the fountain of human sin, and submitted to the 
death of the body of the flesh in its entirety, as the very 
basis of human sin; but this too, under circumstances which 
were immensely calculated to make Him resile from death 
with such fearful accompaniments—a resilience in which the 
Father could take no share—He submitted to the ordeal which 
“the power of darkness” brought to bear upon Him, and He 
“finished” therefore every possible requirement of heaven, 
in submitting to its laws, and in taking no advantage over 
the enemy in fulfilling His task. The consequence was, of 
course, that, as at the resurrection, the animating principle 
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of the soul (in contradistinction from what takes place at 
birth into this world, when the animating principle comes 
‘through the body) came from the Spirit, with which the soul 
was clothed, and through this came into the body for its life ; 
so the body of Christ was vivified on a new principle. It was 
not in His case the animal body being first restored to life, 
and through this life invigorating the soul into the vitality 
of bodily and worldly consciousness ; but it was the spiritual- 
ised soul, giving its emphasis to a new envelope as the oper- 
ating body of Christ, and sustaining the body as the direct 
instrument of its living action and living power. 

In this way the flesh (if flesh we can call it) became ani- 
mated by a new life, even the life of the Spirit, on which the 
body acquired the characteristic of being a spiritual body, not 
dependent on the world for its life, nor characterised by the 
carnal qualities which belong to a body of the world. It was 
not, therefore, now a body of the flesh and blood, which con- 
stitutes our bodies here, as born into the world,—for the 
blood of the earthly body had been poured out and stanched, 
—but the new blood, “the precious blood of Christ.” That 
which He carried with Him into the sacred precincts of the hea- 
venlies, was nothing else, in fact, than “the blood of God,” in 
that it was “the Spirit of life,” which mortifies sin, destroys 
sin, purifies from sin,—the blood in which we are required to 
be “ washed ” for the cleansing of our sin,—the blood which is 
the life of the subjects of the celestial sphere, and which can 
alone be our life, as preparing for the incorruptible inheritance. 

S. Mr Freshfield, if you dwell at the same length on every 
areument brought up by Dr Hill, you will spin out a treatise 
on this great question. 

F. It may be so; but I hold to the maxim, Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well—at least to the best of 
our ability ; and therefore I must not be curtailed. 

I know not if I have made my argument clear to you, in 
the pains that I have taken once more to go over this all-impor- 
tant subject ; but I must now proceed to the second head, under 
which Dr Hill finds grounds for the doctrine of substitution. 
He argues thus :—“ The sufferings of Christ are not stated as 
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mere calamity, but as the punishment of sin—as inflicting 
what was due to the transeression of God’s law, and that 
Christ thus bore the sins of others, though He did not know 
sin.” Hill seems to set forth a pictorial representation of 
real punishment for sin, as all that was required by God in 
order to satisfy Himself, and all that was needed for man, in 
order to see the deep hatred of God against sin; and that it 
seemed to signify little on whom this infliction was laid, only 
that it must be made, and that His only Son was chosen to 
receive it, because He alone was able to bear it in all its in- 
tensity and accumulativeness. Can such a principle be main- 
tained as consistent with the character of God, consistent with 
true Scripture interpretation, or consistent with the principles 
of moral law? I think not. What satisfaction could God 
have in torturing innocence? What satisfaction in laying hold 
of the guiltless for suffering? How could this touch sin? 
How could this take away sin? If the representation of 
punishment for sin is to have effect, it must take hold of the 
real culprit, and visit him according to his proper deserts. 
Then, but only then, is the indignation of God against sin 
properly displayed. Had Jesus not have been “made flesh,” 
and therefore “made sin,” as one born “under the curse” of 
death to the flesh, 1t would be utterly impossible for us to lay 
down any rational account for the sacrifice which it was possible 
for Him to undergo on account of sin. But it behoved this 
man that He should have “somewhat to offer,” in order to the 
exercise of His priesthood, and we know what He offered: He 
offered up that body of the flesh which He had assumed; He 
thereby “suffered in the flesh for us”—yes! for us ; for, apart 
from us, there was no reason why Christ should assume our 
flesh, and come into the world a¢ all as the incarnate Lord. 
Dr Hill “includes all the prepositions in the Greek language 
which (he thinks) can mark substitution,” in such expressions 
as “He was wounded for our transgressions,” “He was de- 
livered for our offences,” “He died for us,’ “He suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust,’—which expressions, he says, 
“certainly suggest the notion of substitution.” The preposi- 
tions. employed are t7ép, did, mwepi, avti. Having dwelt at 
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some length on the prepositions already, I am unwilling to 
enter on the subject again; and yet I must refer to them. 

As to vzrép, I find this preposition as governing the genitive 
in no fewer than 140 passages in the New Testament, in all_of 
which it may be well translated in behalf of, as means to 
accomplish an end. Dr Hill says classical writers use vzrép 
when substitution is plainly implied. He ought to have given 
us some unmistakable examples. I look up the best lexicons, 
and I do not find that he is supported by them in his assertion. 
We have in Philemon 13 tzrép cév translated “in thy stead.” 
Is this correct? I ask, was it the part of Philemon to bea 
servant to Paul, in the sense that Onesimus was a servant to 
Paul? Certainly not. Therefore t7ép in this passage cannot 
mean substitution. It was the part of Onesimus of course to 
minister to Philemon, as his proper master, by the laws of 
society in the world. Paul knew this, and acknowledged this: 
“Very well” (says Paul), “I would have retained Onesimus with 
me, that he, as ministering to me im your behalf, on your account, 
as a token of love from you to me (in that he is yours, and you 
owe to me even thine own self), and therefore ministering to me, 
as sent in the spirit of friendship by you in the bonds of 
the Gospel.” Strictly speaking, apart from the debt which 
Onesimus owed on his own account, and of which Paul does 
not speak, in as far as Onesimus was the property of Philemon, 
the act of Onesimus in serving Paul is grounded on the obliga- 
tion which Philemon owed to Paul. Though this passage, 
therefore, has been much made of to support the idea of sub- 
stitution, it after all has no element of substitution, but ex- 
presses the instrumentality of Philemon in discharging the 
duties which he owed to Paul: and therefore t7rép cov is pro- 
perly rendered on your account ; and can be rendered in your 
stead, on the supposition only that Philemon himself should 
have come and personally ministered as a servant to Paul, 
which is assuredly not implied. 

Dr Hill translates amé@avev trrép juaov, He died instead of 
us, and améQavev vrrép apwaptiov nuov, He died on account of 
our sins. But if it be remembered that d7rép has usually an 
ultimate end or purpose to be fulfilled, it will be seen in each 
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of these expressions that the expression of the precise end in 
either case (as being obvious) is left to be supplied by the 
reader —an ellipsis so unmistakable, one would think that 
it would not be easy to go wrong. In the former case, in 
that it is said Christ died FOR us, He died with a view to our 
salvation. In the latter case, in that He died FOR our sins, He 
died with a view to their destruction. And this is supported 
when it is said why His name was called Jesus; “for He 
shall save His people from their sins.” 

Still less ground is there, if possible, for supporting the 
conclusion of substitution from the use of dvd. Take the 
famous passage (Rom. iv. 25), “He was delivered jor (éva) 
our offences, and raised again for (dvd) our justification.” 
Liddell and Scott tell us that dca strictly, in the signification 
of the accusative, means, through and towards, aiming at, with 
a view to, on account of, by reason of. “Aiming at” or “with 
a view to” expresses precisely the idea that fulfils the apos- 
tolic sentiment. Dr Hill says that “in the passage here re- 
ferred to, dé marks the final cause; for while our offences 
were the antecedent cause which produced the sufferings of 
Christ, our justification is the end obtained by His resurrec- 
tion.” It is true that “our offences,” as laid upon Him, were 
the antecedent cause and the direct occasion of His suf- 
ferings—because, in putting these offences away, He endured 
the sufferings which were inseparable from atonement; but 
as regards the offences, which belong to us individually, and 
consequently as regards the justification of ws individually, it 
behoved that there should be something more than His dying, 
whereby He put away effectually the burden of sin which was 
laid on Himself. Having achieved the former (the dying), it 
behoved Him also to achieve the /atter (the application of His 
dying), as the proper sequel of the work He had undertaken. 
The putting away of the body of sin, as laid on Himself, was one 
thing—the putting away the body of sin, as pertaining to us, 
was another thing; and it was necessary for Him to rise from 
the dead to effect the latter, and to rise at once from the dead 
with a view to the accomplishment of this object. And this ac- 
complishment is called our justification ; which can be effected 
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only through His working faith in us, and thereby uniting us to 
Himself in our regeneration. This justification, I say, is simply 
the application of the law of the cross to us, as it was applied to 
Himself, in which case we are “made kings and priests unto 
God,” to offer up our bodies as living sacrifices unto God. 

This, in point of fact, results from the sprinkling of the 
blood of atonement—in as far as it is the application of the 
cleansing and purging efficacy of “the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, whereby we are freed from the law of sin and of 
death.” Now, as it is proved, if Christ had not risen, the 
Holy Spirit would not have been sent; while it is equally 
averred that, if He rose from the dead, He would come unto 
us. We have therefore “a fountain opened for sin and for 
uncleanness,” wherein we may wash and be made clean. Thus 
it is clearly made out that instead of substitutvon, we have 
simply the application of Christ to us for our salvation ; and 
without this application we have not salvation. 

In regard to the use of rept, little need be said. Dr Hill 
refers to two passages only (Rom. vii. 3 and 1 Pet. iii. 18), 
and he rightly states that in these it means wm relation to ; 
and all the conclusion he draws is, that “ the expression zrept 
dpaptias is one of the many instances in which the New Tes- 
tament lands us back to the sacrifices of the law,” as when 
it is said that “the sinner shall bring forth for (zepi) the 
sin which he hath sinned” a special offering. IJIept in all 
these cases means as touching the sin, or in respect of the sin. 
There is no ground whatever for the inference of Dr Hill, nor 
for the translation of Romans viii. 3 in the margin of our Bibles, 
where 7repi awaprias is translated “by a sacrifice for sin.” It 
is very true that Christ was a sacrifice for sin, but that is not 
the translation of aept auaptias. In the second passage re- 
ferred to (1 Pet. i. 18), the Apostle very clearly explains the 
meaning, and the grounds whereby Christ was able to touch 
the element of sin and to throw it out. Speaking of the fol- 
lowers of Christ suffering for well-doing, he employs these 
words: “ For Christ also hath already suffered in connection with 
sins—a just one in behalf of unjust ones—that He might offer 
us (as oblations) to God (an offering which He made first of 
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all in His own person), by being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened in the Spirit; and second, in our persons 
through our constituted priesthood.” We thus see that this 
passage, properly rendered, throws a very great light upon 
the whole theme under our consideration. 

Dr Hill lays great stress upon the preposition avtl. He is 
perfectly right when he says that it properly expresses that 
“one thing is set over against another;” and also that it 
conveys the nature of commutation, substitution, succession. 
Liddell and Scott say that its radical signification is over 
against ; and that it comes to denote set against, and hence 
exchange, as something in return for something; then wstead 
of. The examples of the New Testament in which dyti im- 
plies substitution have already been examined. It is not 
questioned that these are to be found,—as, “a serpent jor a 
fish ;” “ Archelaus did reign im the room of his father.” There 
is no doubt, also, that the word is used for whom, or for the 
sake of whom, anything is done; and Dr Robinson, in his 
‘New Testament Lexicon,’ translates Matthew xx. 28, and Mark 
x. 45 (AvTpov avti Twodd@v), “a ransom in behalf of many.” 
And is he not justified in so doing, when we compare the 
expression with Matthew xvi. 27, wherein Peter is asked to 
take a coin from the mouth of a fish, and “ give it to them for 
(avTt) me and thee ”—that is, in behalf of me and of thee? It 
is utterly forced and unnatural to regard this payment as 
other than a value for the satisfaction of a creditor um behalf 
of a debtor. I have granted that in the same sense the blood 
of Christ is a ransom or payment w behalf of us. In fact 
this is my contention throughout—viz., that He actwally sup- 
plies the means, in virtue of which we are released from the 
slavery of sin and the service of Satan. ‘ 

But there is another class of expressions which Dr Hill 
notices as applied to Christ in “punishment for sin.” He 
particularly refers to Isaiah liii. 5, 11, 12, where it is said, “ He 
was wounded for our transgressions,” &c. ; and again, “ He shall 
bear their iniquities,” “He bare the sin of many ;” and again, 
1 Peter ii, 24, “ His own self bare our sins in His own body on 
the tree.” Dr Hill dwells on Socinian interpretations, which 
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“evade the force of the expression.” His own view is, that 
“bearing the sins of others means bearing the suffering of 
which these sins are the occasion, which suffering is truly the 
punishment of sin.” He says, “The connection between sin 
and the suffering of Christ was specially constituted by 
God;” and hence he infers “the reason and intention of 
Christ’s sufferings.” As to Christ being the sin-bearer, he 
takes special notice of 2 Cor. v. 21, which “ indicates (he says) 
the personal innocence of Christ, at the same time that He 
was counted and treated as a sinner.” And again, he calls 
attention to Galatians i111. 13, where it is said Christ “ became 
a curse for us,” which he says “imphes a substitution for sin- 
ners.” And his conclusion is, “ that the Scriptures present to us 
the sufferings of Christ under the character of punishment— 
that is, as suffering which could not, from the nature of things, 
be the very punishment which the sinner deserved, but which 
was laid upon an innocent person for the sins of others.” 

Had any man purposely desired to perplex, confound, and 
entangle a question with pleas which he out of all experience, 
and which extend beyond the boundaries of all reason, in re- 
spect of the category in which Christ’s work is placed, such 
argumentation as that set forth by Dr Hill would be em- 
ployed. It has been employed only with too great success. 
But the success is owing to the fact that no other and no 
better outlet for an explanation could be found. 

The statement that “the connection between sin and the 
sufferings of Christ was specially constituted by God,” lies at 
the bottom of the whole difficulty. God constituted no special 
connection in the sense implied by Dr Hill, as meaning an 
imputation, while there was or could be no grounds for the 
imputation. But God did specially constitute a connection 
when He decreed that the Word should be “made flesh”; for 
the flesh is sin, and “God sent His Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh; and as touching sin (in relation to sin), He con- 
demned sin in the flesh.” Apart from this, there can be no 
connection between sin and the sufferings of Christ. Can we 
say that God established a connection which did not exist, 
and which, by the very terms of the proposition, could not 
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exist ? Dr Hill “ vindicates the personal innocence of Christ,” 
and at the same time asserts that by God “ He was counted 
and treated as a sinner.” How can this be? Let any man 
say how this can be. We are called to vindicate the ways of 
God to man: can any man vindicate this? On the one 
hand, you establish innocence, and you make no modification 
of that innocence. On the other hand, you make God to say 
you are a guilty one, and you must suffer for the guilt! Can 
we represent God thus? Can we describe Him as perverting 
the truth? Does not God Himself make His prophet exclaim, 
“Woe to them that call evil good, and good evil”? Can God 
treat the innocent as guilty? Can God punish the innocent 
for the guilty? Can God strike at Himself (for it amounts 
to this), and say that the blow is the punishment of sin? And 
can such a process as this take away sin? No! God goes 
immediately to work. He directs His law to the object of His 
hate—viz., the body of sin—and He will have the hateful fea- 
ture of sin removed, at whatever cost in the way of suffering. 
Dr Hill allows that the penalty inflicted upon Christ was 
not the penalty due to us for sin. Upon his principles, then, 
Christ did not pay our penalty at all. But if He did not pay 
our penalty, then, properly, He is not our substitute! But I 
areue that Christ did pay our penalty—that is, He paid the 
penalty inseparable from that of destroying sin. If sin was 
not taken away, nothing effectual was accomplished—that was 
the sacrifice required, and that was the sacrifice rendered ; and 
because it did take away sin, it was “the savour of a sweet 
smell to God.” In ordinary man the body of sin had to be 
destroyed, for that was the pronouncement of God at the be- 
ginning; and if there should be no other life in him, behind 
and beyond the life of sin, why, he perished, and to perish was 
his doom. Carnal life, as sinful life, could not stand before the 
Lord. Here let me once more say, God’s end was not punish- 
ment, but purity; and if purity could not be obtained without 
suffering, then the penalty of suffering must be encountered. 
I must not omit to notice that much stress has been laid, 
and is laid, by Dr Hill and others on the expressions—“ He 
was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
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iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and 
by His stripes we are healed.” I hold these words, in their 
proper signification, as much as any man; and I say that, had 
not man sinned, Christ had never been wounded; and had not 
Christ been wounded, our transgression could not have been 
blotted out. We should have been still in our sins, and, by 
consequence, under the penalty of them without the hope of 
salvation. “The chastisement of our peace was upon Him” 
—that is, the chastisement in virtue of which the peace is 
obtained of God, He endured. In making peace, we are ex- 
pressly told by the Apostle that “He abolished the enmity in 
His flesh” (the flesh of Himself, Eph. ii. 14), and it was by 
the severity of hard and terrible discipline that this was 
effected. Hence “by His stripes we are healed.” By the 
stripes which He Himself personally endured, He was Him- 
self personally “perfected,” for “ He learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered.” By the application of the same 
stripes, therefore, as applied to us, we are recovered; for 
“through much tribulation” we come to be true partakers of 
His kingdom and glory, and so, assuredly, we have Christ’s 
remedy made ours. There is no escape from our crucifixion 
with Him; there is no release from our dying with Him. As 
Christ died wnto sin, “ likewise” (says St Paul) “ reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin” (Rom. vi. 11). “Our 
old man must be crucified with Him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.” 
But the body of sin cannot possibly be destroyed apart from 
stripes, and the stripes are the stripes of Christ. 

I may not omit any portion of Dr Hill’s argument, and 
therefore I shall now proceed to speak of Christ bearing our 
sins. “ He bare the sin of many;” and again, “ He shall dear 
their iniquities.” I have discussed these points already; but 
the point is of extreme importance, and therefore I must say 
something here. The language is expressive, and as important 
as it is expressive; and why should we transfigure it, when 
there is no necessity ? And more especially, why should we 
change it, when its plain and positive meaning alone fulfils 
the significance of the grand function which Christ came to 
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discharge ? What I say is, that if Christ had not borne the 
burden of our sin, then He could have taken no part in the 
removal of our sin: He could, in that case, have had no lot 
with us; and do what He might, or suffer what He might, still 
in these circumstances the link of connection would have been 
wanting to connect Him and our ailment—to connect Him 
and the object He came to effect; hence, in point of fact, His 
death could not really have touched it. If Christ came to 
put away sin (and this was fundamentally His purpose), then 
He must lay hold of sin in order to its removal. There should 
be no question, much less any disputation, on a theme of this 
sort. It goes to the profoundest laws of our rational nature ; 
nor is it possible for us to set this aside if we look at the 
question aright. It is all very well for Dr Hill (and he has 
many imitators) to say that the connection betwixt Christ and 
sin is a connection “ mystervously established by God,’ while 
yet in the same breath we are denying that connection! But 
it will not do to trifle thus with the strongest convictions of 
our rational being, and say that a thing can be and cannot be 
at the same time. If God made our faculties to be what they 
are; if, through these faculties, we have convictions arising 
from a conscious certainty ; if we have, through all experience, 
the assurance that there is a connection between cause and 
effect,—then we are constrained to pronounce that, if Christ 
Jesus “ put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” Christ Jesus 
had the absolute necessity laid on Him to take hold of sin, 
that He might discharge it in the only way in which it could 
be effectually discharged and abolished. To say otherwise is 
a delusion in every way; for it moreover saps the very foun- 
dations of the priesthood of Christ. And the Scriptures most 
thoroughly support the views which I have presented. If 
Christ did not lay hold of sin, then in His case there was no 
sin to be sacrificed, and there could be no sacrifice for sin ; 
yet we are told it was “of necessity that this man should 
have somewhat to offer.” It was of necessity that He should 
be “ the sin-bearer,” that He might sacrifice sin, sin in the flesh, 
and so bring into the bosom of humanity that peace which is 
the foundation of all reconciliation between God and man. 
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I must not occupy your attention longer with what I 
cannot but regard as a perversion of Scripture—viz., the 
interpretation that when Christ is said to “bear our sin,” 
it means that He bore the punishment of our sin. There is no 
real ground for this interpretation. I have already fully 
spoken of Christ bearing our sin; and how, while He had the 
burden of sin, in that He was exposed to the assaults of sim— 
yes, in all its forms—He threw them off; and that in so doing 
His soul was alway in perfect harmony with God, and in 
perfect purity before God; and this throwing off constituted 
the great sacrifice He had to undergo, and involved Him in 
the dreadful sufferings to which He had to submit. The 
tearing of the veil of the flesh, which flesh constituted the 
barrier to a free access to God, and which was beautifully 
symbolised by the veil of the temple, which veil stood between 
the people and an entrance into the holy of holies, could not 
be effected without pain; yet this was done, that “the middle 
wall of partition” between us and God (not between Jews 
and Gentiles, but between us and God) might be broken down. 
To my mind there is no logical outlet from the conclusion 
here come to, and I am satisfied that Scripture confirms what 
I have now stated in every particular. We ought to see, 
then, in what sense Christ bore sin. He bore it as a reality 
assaulting Him, while in reality He was inwardly sinless. 

It is here that writers have stumbled; but the reason is 
because the great question of psychology has been so little 
understood. Philosophers have never been able to settle the 
question as to the origin of evil upon the soul, and consequently 
they have never been able to brace themselves to the question 
of the removal of evil from the soul. I do not despair of seeing 
this knotty point, as it has been regarded, fairly settled. I 
am convinced that, fairly interpreted, the Scriptures them- 
selves establish this fact, when it ascribes the very founda- 
tions of evil to the flesh, when it expressly says that “sin is 
in the flesh ;” 1 and it is no small corroboration of the divinity 


1 What has perplexed many is, that sin should be ascribed to such an uncon- 
scious thing as the flesh per se confessedly is. But let it be noted that there 
is no such thing as sin in the flesh, when regarded per se. The whole animal 
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of the Scriptures when it is found, as it will be found, that 
true philosophy, contrary to all past teaching, will confirm 
this view. 

It would be out of place for me to enter here on the 
subject; but I may thus far state that when I ascribe, as I 
do ascribe, the origin of evil to the flesh, I do not for a 
moment signify that the laws of the flesh when taken by 
themselves are evil. These laws by themselves we see in 
every possible variety among the lower animals, and when 
they run counter to what is due, we, who have reason, are 
bound to correct them, or to come between them and any 
injuries they might inflict (7e, so far as we and they are 
immediately concerned); but the collision betwixt the two 
natures becomes closer when they are brought within the 
category of one personality, and when one will only can prevail. 
It was perfectly understood from the beginning by the Creator 
that the laws of the flesh would often stand in antagonism 
to the laws of the Spirit, or indeed to the moral law, which of 
necessity belongs to a rational nature; but God made man in 
this condition,—viz., that the laws of the lower nature—that 
is, the carnal—should be subservient to the laws of the higher 
nature—that is, the moral and spiritual; that the latter should, 
when needful, control and restrain the former—in which 
case there would be a perfect harmony of thought and of 
action on the part of man with God. How came evil? The 
answer is, simply by the instigation of the cravings of the 
carnal nature, in opposition to the behests of the higher 
nature. 

But it may then be fairly asked, Were the behests of the 
higher nature utterly unable for the task imposed upon them 
—that is, were they appointed to control the lower, and yet were 
they found inadequate to the purpose for which they were 
made? Here would be a difficulty could this point be estab- 
creation are in the flesh, and creatures of the flesh, and dominated by the 
flesh ; but there is no sin ascribable to them. It is only in the case of man 
that sin can be imputed to the flesh, because the governing law given to man is 
that of the Spirit, and because the dominion of the soul is im man usurped by 


the flesh, and thereby antagonism is offered to the law of the Spirit, which 
antagonism is sin, a sinful state. 
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lished; but it cannot. For the fact is, that according to the 
recital of the facts under which evil had its origin, the behests 
of the higher nature were actually withdrawn by a cunning 
procedure on the part of the devil. The law which God had 
imposed on man not to eat of a certain fruit, was a sufficient, 
and imperative, and prevailing law for man, and would have 
been perfectly effectual for its purpose, but for the treachery 
whereby Satan, pretending to be an emissary of God Himself, 
managed to withdraw that law, and made it appear to our 
first parents as if no law, after all, had been proclaimed. If 
no law, then there was no transgression in breaking it! 

Here lay the mischief: that man too readily heeded the 
tale—a tale which encouraged the impulse and power of the 
lower nature for gratification, but which ran counter to the 
express prohibition which God had instituted. Having else- 
where dwelt at some length on this all-important and interest- 
ing question, I cannot here take up your time by a more 
lengthy and minute statement. But it may serve so far to 
show you in what way I account (and to my own mind satis- 
factorily account) for the origin of evil; and finding a key to 
this secret, it goes more than half-way to intimate in what 
way evil can be banished—which is only stating in what way 
evil has been banished, so far as sin has been abolished in the 
person of the Lord Jesus. Were it not that the subject has 
been so misapprehended, I could not take up your time and 
my own to dwell upon it so long as I have done; and I can 
only now affirm that Christ, having been “ made flesh,” He was 
thereby “made sin”; and being made sin, He was “made under 
the law ” of the flesh—that is, subject to its operations on the 
soul; and being made under this law, He had all the applica- 
tion and penalty and pang of endurance inevitable from the 
divine law, in responding to is requirements—that 1s, in the 
process of taking away sin from the body of the flesh, and 
consequently of taking away the assaults of sin that would 
otherwise afflict the human soul. 

In accomplishing this great process, the soul of the Lord 
Jesus was panoplied as no human soul ever was; for He was 

1 See ‘ Profound Problems,’ chap. iii., on the Origin of Evil. 
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God as well as man—God in the background, advancing such 
motives as were needful for the soul of Jesus to contend with 
the fearful difficulties which were placed in His path. And 
looking upon the work of the Saviour, we ought now to be in 
a position to see that the sufferings to which He was subject 
were but a phenomenon or effect, resulting of necessity from 
the execution of the purpose to take away sin, and by no 
means a punishment or cause in virtue of which sin was 
removed. I cannot repeat too often that it is a terrible mis- 
take to suppose that suffering can be regarded as the ground- 
principle out of which forgiveness flows, and that the pivot 
or hinge upon which forgiveness turns is the taking away of 
sin. The fact of suffering GQmproperly called “ punishment,” 
so far as the discipline of this life is concerned) being involved 
in the process, 1s the inevitable accompaniment of an inevit- 
able necessity. The sovereign mercy of God is manifested, 
first, in the gracious vouchsafement of that spirit of a true life 
from the bosom of the Lord Jesus, whereby alone sin can be 
taken away ; and second, in the resolve no longer to visit past 
transgressions, so soon as these, and the ground of them, have 
been removed. These views, I believe, will be found in per- 
fect accordance with Scripture and with sound philosophy ; 
and on the whole of this subject, sound philosophy will be 
found to be the best handmaid and interpreter which Scrip- 
ture has ever received in penetrating the deeper problems of 
life, while grammatical accuracy is secured.t 


1 I ought to illustrate what I have said about Christ bearing our sins, by 
showing that this very bearing of sin is in Scripture made synonymous with 
the carrying of a load which is troublesome, and which, by an easy transition, 
is hence regarded as lifted away. The expression, “ And He shall bear their 


iniquities,’ in Isaiah liii. 11, stands thus: Sop? N17 DN3Y—which the 
LXX translate Tas auaprias adtady ards avoices, The same verb is used in the 
4th verse of this chapter, where we have the words, “Surely He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows,” Dad ANID Nw Sola sn j28, which 
the LXX translate obros Tas Guaptias huay pépet, kal wep) nudy dduvvara. With 
regard to 32D it simply means to lift a burden, to carry what is heavy, to 
endure or suffer AND, pain or sorrow; hence to take upon one’s self Hy, sin 
or guilt. It is remarkable that while the expiating of sin is expressed by 
Nv’? (Ex. xxviii. 43), BD (Ps. xxviii, 38), VIP (2 Sam. xxiv. 10), neo 
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I think I have already taken sufficient notice of the ex- 
pression, as employed in 1 Peter i, 24, and I shall not here 
repeat what I have said, though you will just permit me to 
add, that where any reference is made to an altar, the verb 
avapépw, as applied to bring up thereto, necessarily implies 
sacrifice, The word is used ten times in the New Testament. 
Two of these are employed when Jesus bringeth up Peter, 
James, and John into a high mountain apart (Matt. xvii. 1 
and Mark ix. 2); one is used when Jesus was carried wp into 
Heaven at His ascension (John xxiv. 51). Four of these are 


(Num. xiv. 19), Wn nb (Ps. xxxiiy2),0- 93% NO (tsa tet, 9), N¥ID xb (Hos. 
xii, 8), WY) (Lev. xxvi. 41), by MDD (Neh. iv. 5), ft) WD (Jer. xxxiii. 8), 
1 Np) (Num. v. 31), JD WB (Ps. cxxx. 8), and vice versa; while to punish sin, 
or to punish one on account of sin, is called iy by WN Do (Pss xxxixe eye 
VaNT (Ez. xxix. 16), 1? (Num. xiv. 18), pbvi (Jer. xxxii, 18), 2 YIB (Isa. 
lili. 6); the verb 53D is never soemployed. Robertson in his Thesaurus says: 

ID significat gestare, seu bajulare onus impositum, in quo differt a NWI 
quod proprie est tollere in humeros ad gestandum.” Fuerst in his Concordance 
says: “Tenere, hine portare veluti onus, bajulare, ex quo factum est Now 


onus. ‘Trop. dicitur de vis, qui injurias sustinent. Pual oneratum h.e. gravi- 
dum esse, onus uteri gestare de brutis.”’ Nothing can be more emphatic, then, 
than the expression, in verse 11th of said 53d chapter of Isaiah, in which the 
application to Christ of our sins as a burden is imposed upon Him—a burden 
which made Him to be spoken of as a homo onere crumnarum oppressus ; for the 
load of sins which He had to bear was emphatically onus molestissimum et gra- 
vissemum, because it was the application of that for which He had no taste, no 
liking, no leaning, but on the contrary, utter repugnance and loathing, and 
which therefore, while preserving the body alive, He lost no: opportunity of 
mortifying and destroying. 

As regards the expression in the 4th verse, where not only 23D but S22) 


is employed, the two expressions must be regarded as to some ea synony- 
mous. When it is said, “He has been loaded with our sorrows,” it must, as 
uttered in the self-same breath, be understood that the preceding clause, ‘“ He 
hath borne our griefs,”’ implies the lifting wp of those to take them upon Him- 
self, in order to His assuming the burden, for to lift up (tollere) is the radical 


meaning of Nw, When, however, this word is followed by iy, it means 


tollere, suscipere, expiare, peccatum, and hence condonare, quia condonans 
culpam, utique reatum ab altero, tollit atque aufert. Hence in Isa. liii. 12, 
where in our translation we have the words, “He bare the sin of many,” it 
may properly mean, He took away the sin of many—that is, He expiated their 
sins ; and hence it might properly signify, He forgave the sin of many. All is 
in perfect correspondence with the views I have striven to expound. 
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found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, two of which are in 
vii. 27, and each in reference to the altar and to sacrifice. 
Speaking of the office of priesthood, and of the priesthood of 
Christ as compared with that of the Jewish priest, we are 
told that Jesus Christ “hath no necessity, like the high 
priests from day to day, to carry up sacrifices, first, for His 
own sins, then for those of the people; for THIS He did 
once (or already) in having carried wp Himself.” There can 
be no doubt that here the term carry wp, so as to place a 
thing as a victim upon the altar, is devoting it to sacrifice, and 
must be held as synonymous with sacrifice, and that the 
word comes to fall emphatically into that meaning when we 
have such a text as Heb. ix. 28, “So Christ having been once 
offered for the purpose of sacrificing the sins of many, shall 
appear a second time without sin (that is, without aught to be 
sacrificed, and without the need of sacrifice, the necessary 
sacrifice having been once for all accomplished), for salvation 
to them that are waiting for Him.” Our English version has 
it: “So Christ was once offered to bear (for the purpose of 
bearing, eis To aveveyxeiv) the sin of many.’ How could 
Christ be offered wn order to bear sins? Surely He must bear 
the sins before He could be offered; for He could be offered 
only because He bore sins, . To bear, then, cannot be the meaning 
here. If we keep to the fundamental meaning of carrying wp 
to the altar, in order to have the sins taken out of the way 
by sacrifice, we shall obtain not only a distinct and definite 
meaning, but one in harmony with the whole tone and tenor 
of Scripture—one, too, specially required by the context of 
the passage, and one in consistency with a logical understand- 
ing of the one and only process whereby we can conceive of 
sins as being removed. It had just been stated that “Christ 
hath appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 
What then? Why, the Apostle would go on to say: As death 
is the allotment of all men under any circumstances (as being 
the children of fallen Adam, inheriting his sinful flesh and 
blood), so death was appointed for Christ (as made flesh, and 
partaker in that respect with the children of men); and as 
there was death for Him under His peculiar liabilities (in as 
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far as He has been offered or presented to God as an oblation 
for the express purpose of fulfilling all the demands of the 
divine law, and therefore of satisfying God, as a represen- 
tative of manhood under the law, making a perfect atone- 
ment for the sin of the manhood amenable to the law), so He 
had to bear away in sacrifice the sins of the flesh, which He 
had assumed; and He had, moreover, on the basis of this, to 
bear away in sacrifice the sins of many, by sprinkling upon 
them His precious blood, whereby alone believers are freed 
from sin. And when this end shall have been accomplished, 
then will come the judgment; and they that wait for Him, 
and have been cleansed by Him, shall see Him—and see Him 
no longer as a sin-bearer, but as a Saviour welcoming His 
followers to His presence and admitting them to partake of 
His glory. » 

I call attention to the fact that in the text referred to, there 
is a special aim or purpose indicated or proclaimed as some- 
thing to be fulfilled on the basis of, and as the result of, His 
personal sacrifice, as shown by the use of ets td with the 
infinitive; and the declared purpose, as the result of Christ’s 
being offered up, is, that He should carry wp sin for sacrifice, 
in order that, through this, He might carry off the sins of 
many. ‘This text, therefore, is dead against the dogma of 
substitution ; for it simply sets forth Christ’s own sacrifice as 
the ground on which He is enabled to take away the sins of 
others, by His rising from the dead for their justification. 

And here I cannot help referring once more to 1 Peter ii. 
24 as sustaining the views of avadépw now given. It is, 
indeed, translated in our English version somewhat as in 
Heb. vii. 27, “ Who His own self dare our sins in His own 
body on the tree;” but if we take the verb in its simple and 
appropriate meaning, and understand that Christ was our 
proper Representative, holding in His own person what is 
ours, then we shall translate the passage, “Who His own self 
lifted wp our sins in His own body on the tree,” as the altar 
of sacrifice; and having thereon and thereby caused them to 
disappear, He hath eapiated them, in order that, by the appli- 
cation of the same piacular law, we too, as priests to God, 
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offering up our bodies as living sacrifices unto God, should 
become “ dead to sins,” and through this death we too “should 
live unto righteousness.” That this verb avadépw is employed 
to signify offering in sacrifice to God, in the sense now ex- 
plained, is obvious from James ii. 21, where Abraham is 
spoken of as “having offered his son Isaac upon the altar ”— 
literally, having lifted him upon the altar. We are said to 
“offer wp spiritual sacrifices” (1 Peter 1. 5), and to “offer the 
sacrifice of praise” (Heb. xiii. 15), in both of which passages 
the self-same verb is employed as in the preceding ones. And 
what do these expressions import but the simple fact that we 
lift wo something to God, which we present as the sacrifice 
which we give forth from our hearts? We ought now to be 
able to gather with tolerable accuracy the meaning of the 
important passages in which Christ is said to “ bear our sins,” 
and we can but draw one conclusion—viz., that Christ, in 
becoming the sin-bearer, made a sacrifice of sin, and enables 
us by His Spirit to do the same. 

Much I have already said on 2 Cor. v. 21, yet I cannot 
pass over what Dr Hill says. He does not attempt to recon- 
cile the two statements of Christ being “made sin” and of 
Christ “not knowing sin,” but he refers to what he calls the 
significant fact that the sin-offering in the Old Testament 
was regarded as the sun of the offerer, and therefore the 
offerer’s substitute. I have endeavoured to show what this 
substitution amounted to, in that it was a symbolical transac- 
tion—that sin was supposed to go by mere contact from the 
offerer to the creature ; but still there was no passing away of 
sin from the offerer, as the removal of his sin, wnless there 
were solemn confession of the sin; and the lesson taught was a 
valuable one—viz., that the slaughter of the victim, as made 
sin, was thereby the destruction of the sin. We are taught 
to believe that the sacrifice of these animal victims could not 
take away sin in point of fact; and the reason is obvious, 
that there was no real communication of sin to the victim. 
And yet the lesson of repentance, or sorrow for sin, that was 
hereby so emphatically prescribed, did effect not unfrequently 
a repudiation of the sin on the part of the offerer. 
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But suppose that in the case of our blessed Lord there was 
no real or valid communication of our sin to His person 
when He became incarnated in our flesh, any more than there 
was in the case of these harmless victims, what do we unwit- 
tingly achieve? We verily frustrate the whole economy of 
God! We deny that Christ was the substance of which these 
victims were the shadow ; we make the antitype in no respect 
superior to the type, as touching the question of sin; we take 
away the very possibility of atonement by the Lord Jesus, if 
by atonement we mean “the taking away of sin,” as defined 
by the inspired Apostle; and we are found playing more 
effectually into the hands of our enemies, and so of fulfilling 
the cause of Satan, than we can well imagine. We are ob- 
structing the work of Christ, in that we are practically deny- 
ing the priesthood of Christ; and more especially, we are re- 
tarding that work, when we are casting off all priesthood, such 
as ought to be exercised by ourselves, and as required to be 
exercised by us as the followers of Christ. All this follows 
if we erroneously entertain the idea of substitution, and sup- 
pose that His substitution, in the mere category of suffering, 
constitutes all the requirement of God for His satisfaction on 
account of our sinfulness. In short, we leave for Christ 
nothing to offer in sacrifice to God; for how could He sacri- 
fice, and thereby destroy, the very things which, above all, 
God, as a pure and holy Being, must needs keep alive and 
preserve ? And how should we be conformed to Him, as is 
the great requirement of the Gospel, unless by dying to sin, 
and so bearing about with us the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
and through this, by living to righteousness, that the life also 
of Christ might be formed in our mortal bodies ? 

Dr Hill affirms that Gal. i. 13 clearly implies that the 
death of Jesus was “a substitute for sinners.” I think I have 
already shown the contrary ; but what does he say? He says 
that “Jesus, in order to redeem transgressors, was made a 
curse for them, by hanging on a tree,”’—that, “although He 
Himself continued in all things written in the book of the 
law to do them,” and consequently could not properly be 
accursed by the law, yet “His death was an infliction of 
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human law upon an innocent man,” and “the suffering which 
He endured in the eye of God was penal;” for it was “the 
suffering of an innocent person in behalf of others.” What 
can we make of this statement of Dr Hill? Will it bear 
analysis? What can Dr Hill mean by being “made under 
the law,” when he says that “Christ properly could not be 
accursed by the law”? By whom or by what was Christ 
“made a curse”? Was it not by taking on Him what is ours 
—that is, by being “ made flesh” 2? And under what circum- 
stances was He made a curse? Was it not that the law of . 
sinful flesh was operative upon Him? And if Christ was 
thereby made a curse, was it not a curse on the part of the 
divine law? Can there be an escape from this conclusion ? 
Over whom had the law any claims? To whom had the law 
any application? Was not the law addressed to man in the 
flesh 2? Was not its demand from man, as living in the flesh, 
that there should be the discharge of perfect righteousness ? 
And, moreover, was not its demand from man that of death, 
because sin had fastened its hold on man, as the law of the 
flesh ? Such was the law, and such is the law; and Christ 
being made in our manhood, was of necessity made amenable to 
the law appointed for that manhood. He answered all the re- 
quirements of the law, though the law of the flesh ran counter 
to it. He sacrificed the flesh, and so He fulfilled an unswerving 
obedience to the law. Had there been nothing in connection 
with sin in the person of Christ, the law could not by possi- 
bility have had any claim for atonement upon Him, much less 
could the law have claimed that He should die. It could not 
possibly be. If the law was absolutely satisfied with the mere 
soul-service of Christ, as an entire and undefiled devotion to 
its spirit, then upon its own terms the law was constrained 
to say, “Iam satisfied; I have no further demands to make ; 
all is rendered which meets my requirements: there is nothing 
left for me to desire; there is nothing I should wish to have 
placed out of the way.” That is the answer which the law 
must give on the terms which Dr Hill lays down. But the 
law sees more than Dr Hill intimates; the law sees that 
enmity is in the flesh of Christ. The law sees that though the 
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enmity in His flesh never obtained a footing in the soul 
of Christ, yet the enmity is there; and as being there, it 
is a constant source of irritation to the soul, and a constant 
offence unto the spiritualised soul, and a constant eyesore, 
therefore, to the divine mind. Consequently that enmity 
must be got rid of; it must be abolished. It could be abolished 
only by sacrifice, consequently the body of Jesus must die. 
Hence He was “put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the Spirit ;” hence His body was offered up on the tree, as the 
ordeal (the cruel and unnecessary ordeal, yet the terrible 
fashion) by which He was to destroy sin by the sacrifice of the 
body. Well therefore may Christ be said to have redeemed be- 
levers from the curse of the law, when, having Himself been 
made a curse for our sakes—that is, with an express view to 
our salvation—He has bestowed on us that sprinkling of His 
precious life, in virtue of which, and of which alone, we are re- 
deemed from the power of sin, and therefore from that awful 
penalty which awaits souls departing hence not cleansed, but 
living in their sins. 

I come now to the third and last head, which completes 
Dr Hill’s argument in behalf of what he calls “the catholic 
opinion”; and this has reference to “ the effects of the suffer- 
ings of Christ.” He divides these effects into four classes. 
“The first class comprehends those expressions in which the 
words reconciliation, propitiation, atonement, and making 
peace, are connected with the sufferings of Christ.” “The 
second class comprehends those expressions in which we read 
of ransom, redemption,” &c. “The third class comprehends 
all those passages in which forgiveness of sins is connected 
with the death of Christ.” “The fourth class has reference 
to those expressions in which we are said to be justified by 
His blood, and through faith in His blood.” Most of these 
points have been examined before, and I ought not to occupy 
your time in dwelling upon them. Indeed I feel that I have 
greatly erred on the score of time; and were it not for the 
very strong tendency there is, in the school I am combating, 
to take refuge from awkward conclusions, I should not have 
been so minute. Moreover, had I not the hope that by plac- 
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ing the same points under a somewhat fresh aspect, I should 
meet all difficulties, I would not have ventured to say so 
much as I have already said in answer to Dr Hill. 

It may seem at first a little strange that I, belonging to 
the same Church with Dr Hill, should differ from him on the 
ereat question of atonement—and more especially, seeing Dr 
Hill is regarded by us as the sacra edes of orthodoxy. But 
after all, the difference lies only in the process whereby 
atonement was effected and is effected by our gracious Lord. 
Dr Hill believed in the atonement; so do J. Dr Hill believed 
in the divinity and humanity of Jesus Christ; so do Z. Dr 
Hill believed that there was no name given under heaven 
among men for our salvation but that of Jesus Christ; so do 
I, Dr Hill believed that faith in Jesus Christ was the 
exclusive bond of union whereby we are both justified and 
sanctified; sodo J. Dr Hill believed that no mere man, left 
to himself, could work out his salvation, or make himself 
acceptable to God; so do J. Dr Hill believed that salvation 
was the pure, free, and unmerited gift of God, even as the 
faith whereby we receive that gift is itself from God; so do 
I, But I think I can prove all these points upon better and 
more logical principles than Dr Hill; and I think that in so 
doing I give to faith its true, proper, and intrinsic character, 
as recewing the things of Jesus Christ and cleaving to them, as 
the maxims out of which alone a true obedience and a holy 
life are to be realised. But to proceed with Dr Hill. I must 
simply, for the sake of brevity, quote the places where the 
passages are to which he refers. 

S. I hope you will endeavour to compress as much as possible. 

F. I sympathise with you in that hope. Only I would have 
you to remember that I am engaged in a cause which to me is 
one in which I hold that the very life of the Church consists. 

Under the first class, Dr Hill refers to Col. i. 19, 20; 
1 John 11/2, also iv.,.105 Rom, in, 25, and vile yWhatime 
the conclusion to which he comes in these? He says: “It 
appears, then, that the amount of all the expressions com- 
prehended under the first class is precisely that which the 
apostles have sometimes stated as the effect of Christ’s death— 
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‘we are saved from wrath by Him;’ and no person who reads 
the Scriptures can be at a loss to know what that wrath is.” 
It is very remarkable that men who have penetration and 
judgment in threading their way amid the mazes of a diffi- 
cult theme in many departments of thought, will be found 
strangely to fail in a point where all their strongest feelings 
are involved, and stand blind to those considerations whereby 
the secret can be most fully expiscated. I hold as strongly 
as it is possible to hold, that we are “saved from wrath” by 
Jesus Christ alone; but will the author or any other man prove 
that this can only be by substitution, apart from, and indepen- 
dent of, the application of Christ’s cross and passion to us ? 

Here I fix my position. I admit that Christ’s death is the 
only “foundation,” without which there is and can be no 
redemption; because, having by that very death personally 
discomfited the devil, He is enabled to do for the members 
what He has done for the head, by the bestowal of that “law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which frees from the law 
of sin and of death,” which is, in other words, the sprinkling 
of the precious blood whereby atonement is effected. I have 
already said, and I hold to it strongly, that by making the 
death of Christ per se our substitutionary atonement, we do, 
in spite of ourselves, notwithstanding all that can be said to 
the contrary, upset the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
lay the foundation of a practical antinomianism which re- 
duces faith to a mere name, a dry consent, a profession 
which disregards the practical self-denial required by the 
Gospel—nay, which sets all this at naught, lest it should 
tarnish, forsooth, the exclusive work of Christ ! 

Yet our author (so judicious on many questions) says, that 
by the sufferings of Christ “as vicarious punishment, with 
which reconciliation and atonement are connected, the Gospel 
teaches clearly that the wrath of God is turned away from 
the sinner—the punishment which he deserved being thus 
laid upon another.” JI must do him the justice to say, that 
he comes so far to modify the doctrine of substitution as to 
make it to accomplish but one-half of the work, as operating 
only to appease the anger of God; for he says, “God hath 
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provided a method by which we may be assuted that His 
anger is turned away from us; it only remains, therefore, 
that we return to Him.” But does this modification help 
him? Surely the reverse; for it is not true that the wrath 
of God was turned away from the sinner by the simple fact 
of the death of Jesus: the wrath of God remains, and must 
remain, on the sinner, so long as he 1s a suenner. God would not 
be God—a God of perfect purity—if it were otherwise. God 
cannot embrace sin, nor see sin otherwise than as an offence. 
But the death of Christ did accomplish this—viz., that it 
made the process by which God introduced the scheme of 
salvation a possible and a practicable process for us, In as 
far as its efficacy had been proved in the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Apart from the death of Christ, there could 
have been no valid attempts for the reconciliation and re- 
demption of men. The love of God for the world—that 1s, 
for the world’s recovery—prompted the sending of His only 
begotten Son to become a propitiation for us; but how could 
Christ become a propitiation for us—that is, an agent in re- 
conciling us to God—unless He should first of all make good 
and establish upon unquestionable principles the very laws 
whereby alone reconciliation can be, and therefore is to be, 
effected ? 

I must be permitted, then, to denounce the very dangerous 
doctrine that “the anger of God is turned away from sinners” 
by the death of Christ. There is no foundation for such a 
statement, and cannot be; and those are in fond delusion 
who, living in their sins and wallowing in their sins, fancy 
that their sins will never be imputed to them, because (say 
they) Christ hath, as their substitute, atoned for them all! 
Is it possible to conceive a more perilous delusion than this ? 
And yet it is to be feared that it most extensively prevails. 
If “without holiness no man shall see the Lord;” if a man 
“must be born again” in order to see the kingdom of God; 
if we must “pass from death unto lfe,’—what can be said of 
that faith which, instead of banishing “ the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” as reigning prin- 
ciples in the soul, and instead of recewing, and therefore 
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acquiring, the meekness and gentleness and love of Christ as 
the maxims of life, merely assents or consents to receive sal- 
vation as the prerogative of bare professionalism?! If “ the 
wrath of God is revealed against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness ;” 
if we must “ bring forth fruits worthy of repentance ;” if “ the 
wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience ;” if God 
“ will render to every man according to his deeds,’—how can it 
be asserted that the death of Christ hath turned away the 
wrath of God from any one sinner, so far as he is a sinner ? 
I hold, in opposition to this soul-deluding view, that no man 
escapes, or can escape, the anger of God, who is not turned 
away from his sin through the exercise of repentance, and 
turned to Jesus Christ in the exercise of faith. I am the 
more constrained to be emphatic upon this question, because 
large numbers of our people are so easily led to slip into the 
carnal comfort of Plymouthism, under the assurance that the 
death of Christ is propitiation on the part of God for all sin- 
ners who will only exclaim that Christ is the Saviour. 

Nor is it to be denied that many are tainted with this most 
grievous of all heresies, who will hesitate to go all the length 
of the Plymouth Brethren—who, by the way, place no depend- 
ence on sanctification, and ask no pardon in order to justifi- 
cation, as being justified from the beginning, exclusively by 
the price paid for them on the cross, but who, holding (as 
Dr Hill expresses it) that “the enmity on God’s part” has 
been removed, while yet the enmity on man’s part remains, 
interpret God’s act of reconciling all things unto Himself as 
really meaning a reconciliation of God Himself to a sinful 
world. There is not a single passage, so far as I can gather, 
where it can with truth be inferred that on God’s part there 
is any change as regards His enmity against sin, or that this 


1“ Assent” or “consent,” or both, are not a sound definition of faith. 
These terms are, in point of fact, purely intellectual exercises of the mind, and 
may exist as such without touching the heart. That faith which overcometh 
the world, and which alone is true faith, must be the receiving of the truth of 
God into the heart, so as to make that truth a part of our soul’s self. This fact, 
in virtue of which the soul is changed to be in harmony with God, is that 
which turns away the wrath of God from the soul so changed. 
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enmity is in the least taken away. I assert that it is only 
when “the enmity on man’s part” is taken away, that God is 
reconciled. 

Dr Hill refers to five passages in support of his view—viz., 
Rom, v.10, 11, x1..153 phair a6; sCol a0 ne iroalas 
with your permission, examine the passages. I should not 
thus trespass long upon your patience, but the doctrine in- 
volved is too momentous to be easily disregarded. 

In Rom. v. 10, 11, it 1s owr enmity that is particularly 
mentioned, and our reconciliation to God that is the point 
arrived at; and this effect is said to be produced “ through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the atone- 
ment,’—literally, the reconciliation spoken of—that reconcilia- 
tion whereby our hearts are changed, whereby our enmity to 
God is removed, and owr love to God is established. This 
passage, then, instead of supporting our author, is dead against 
him." 

The next passage is Rom. xi. 15. Here “the reconciling of 
the world” is characterised as a change from death to life— 
from death in which men are sunk in trespasses and sins, to 
life in which men are elevated or quickened in spiritual ap- 
prehensions by communion with God, and are become the 
servants of that righteousness which intrinsically belongs to 
God alone, but which He bestows on those who have faith to 
receive it. This passage also equally runs counter to our 
author. 

Again, in Eph. ii. 16 we have a most important passage. 
The Apostle had just been saying that “Christ is our peace,” 
in that He had made two things to be one—and this by “ break- 
ing down the middle wall of partition” which separates man 
from God, and which he explains as “abolishing the enmity 
in his flesh, the law of commands as contained in or mani- 


1 T may just state a commentary which I have seen somewhere on the words, 
“Tf, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God,” katnAAdynuev TE Oc@. 
It is as follows, and I think it grammatically sound: ‘‘ Men are said kataa- 
AacécPa TH OeG—i.e., to be reconciled to God—when they receive pardon and 
His favour ; and God is said katadaccety dvOpémovs eavtgG—i.e., to reconcile 
man to Himself—when He gives pardon of sins, and teaches men to obtain His 
favour.” 
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fested by its decrees or its requirements.”! And we are 
further told Christ did this “that He might create the two 
powers in Himself into one new man, (thereby) making peace ; 
and reconcile both in one body to God by means of the cross, 
having slain the enmity (in the body of sin) thereby.” These 
two last clauses form the passage referred to by Dr Hill. 
I have only to say, I do not know a more remarkable passage 
in the New Testament, more profoundly, and, to my mind, 
more pointedly explanatory of the work of the Lord Jesus, as 
the great Reconciler in laying the foundation of His great and 
glorious work, than is exhibited by the passage here referred 
to. It might be enough to say that in this passage Christ is 
said to have slain human enmity by the cross, in order that He 
mught, by the application of the cross to man, reconcile men in- 
dividually to God; and this would be sufficient answer in 
meeting Dr Hill. But I cannot pass from the reference here 
made, without noticing that in this passage there is something 
like a double manhood therein ascribed to Jesus Christ— 
what has been elsewhere called an owter and an wmner man- 
hood. The outer manhood or body of the flesh was the wall 
of partition which stood in the way as our obstruction, either 
of the free access of God to the soul, or (which is the sound 
meaning of the free access) of the soul to God. No ordinary 
man could tear down this veil of separation; but Christ could, 
in virtue of the special prerogative with which He was in- 
trinsically endowed, as having in the background that which 
protected the inner man from contamination, even the divine 
nature itself; and consequently, the very work given Him to 
do was the application of the cross to the outer man, and so 
securing, by the sacrifice of the outer man, the utter destruc- 
tion of what was the source of man’s real enmity, and of what 
was the ground of man’s hostility to God—viz., the behests 
of the flesh (the d0yuata tis cdpxos), as a dominating power 
in the soul—and consequently, through this discipline, of 
making soul and body to be in harmony and at one. 


1 Adyuara is translated “decrees” when they refer to the demands of 
Cesar: why should not the same word be correspondingly rendered when they 
refer to the claims of the flesh as the tyrant of our souls ? 
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Christ having thus laid that foundation out of which alone 
peace or reconciliation is to be found, now comes with the Holy 
Ghost to the world, and publishes the terms of peace, and the 
laws of peace, whereby the world is to be reconciled unto God, 
whether that world be composed of Gentiles who are “afar 
off,” or of Jews who are “nigh.” ‘This passage, then, gives no 
support to Dr Hill as imagining a reconciliation by the re- 
moval of an antecedent enmity on God’s part. 

Again, I take up Col. i. 20. There it is said of Christ that 
“it pleased the Father by Him to reconcile all things unto 
Himself, upon Christ’s having made peace through the blood 
of His cross.” Then the Apostle goes on particularly to refer 
to the Colossian converts, as illustrative of this determination 
on the part of the Father, in these words: “ And you, that were 
once alienated, and enemies in your mind by wicked works, 
hath He now reconciled by the body of His flesh through 
death, to present you holy and unblameable and unreprovable 
before Him: IF ye remain grounded and settled in the faith, 
and are not moved away from the hope of the Gospel, which ye 
have heard.” What is there that can be misunderstood here ? 
First of all, the Apostle lays down the great purpose or prin- 
ciple which formed the groundwork of the Father’s pro- 
cedure as to the conversion of the world to Himself; and 
this, we are told, lay in the fact of peace being established 
through the blood of the cross. This must first be accom- 
plished as “the foundation” on which the Father would or 
could build up His great scheme of reconciliation. Christ 
laid that foundation firmly in His own person, by “abolish- 
ing the enmity in His flesh,’ and thereby “breaking down 
the middle wall of partition” which separated the soul of 
man from God—in which case He converted what were in 
Christ two distinct and opposing powers into one new man, 
having entire harmony with itself and with God. Now, says 
the Apostle, for an illustration of the building process on this 
foundation, and in entire accordance with the scheme thus 
enunciated, “ You Colossians, that were formerly alienated 
from God, and hostile to God, as attested by your wicked 
works, God hath now reconciled.” Reconciled! How? By 
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a change wrought upon you as now become Christians, so that 
you are no longer opposed to the law of God, but, on the con- 
trary, made submissive thereto, and at peace with God. And 
how hath this change been effected? The Apostle answers, 
“ By the body of His flesh through its death,” the final object 
being “to present you holy and unblameable and unre- 
provable in His presence.” 

But how could so remarkable a change be effected 
upon them, so that, from being profane, they became 
“holy,” and from being condemned as sinners, they became 
“unblameable and unreprovable before God”? How could 
this reconciliation in their behalf be effected with God 
by the means specified—that is, by means of the flesh of 
Christ’s body being put to death? What connection hath 
this death of Christ, as being the offering up of His body on 
the cross, with your reconciliation unto God? The Apostle 
answers, that, as the offering up of Christ’s body to sacrifice 
indicated a clear case of the removal of the enmity which in- 
fested and infected the human soul, as developed from the 
human body, and thus made peace when otherwise peace 
was impossible; so, 2/ ye continue grounded and settled im this 
prvneiple (viz., the removal of the enmity), as the plan of God 
revealed for man’s reconciliation with God (as the hope set 
before you in the Gospel—the hope which the Gospel holds out, 
that all who are conformed to Christ’s death shall be par- 
takers of His life), and if ye be not moved away from this 
hope, then I am commissioned to proclaim to you, that ye 
shall also be partakers with Christ. And as illustrative of 
this “conformity to Christ’s death,’ which was thus required 
of them, as part of the body of Christ—that body which must 
be offered up, not in the head only, but in the members also— 
he tells them that, for his part, “I fill up in my turn (avtava- 
mAnpo) What is wanting of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh, for His body’s sake, which is the Church.” That is, as 
Christ once suffered in the flesh, so I, in conformity to His 
example (avi), am filling up in my flesh what is required of 
suchlike afflictions as He endured (see Parkhurst Lex.), And 
this process the Apostle calls “Christ in you, the hope of 
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glory.” The whole passage supphes a wonderful corrobora- 
tion of the views which I have all along propounded, and 
gives no countenance for a moment to any change of feeling 
being wrought on God the Father by the death of Christ. 

But there are still two passages referred to by Dr Hill. 
One (Matt. v. 24) hath these words: “Leave thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” This passage, hke the 
others, is absolutely against our author. A sacrifice is laid 
upon the altar, but something is needed to be taken out of 
the way to make the sacrifice acceptable to God. What is it ? 
It is the grudge to a brother on the part of the offerer. That 
grudge, says Christ, must be removed; that enmity in the 
heart must be rooted out; that barrier to reconciliation must 
be cleared away: if you have committed a trespass against 
him or injured him, you must acknowledge it, and make 
what amends you can, otherwise your worship is hateful to 
God, and you are unacceptable. 

The last passage (1 Cor. vii. 11) says, “ Let not the wife 
depart from her husband: but if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband: and let not the 
husband put away his wife.” Are not these words also con- 
firmatory of the views I have supported, and absolutely anta- 
gonistic to Dr Hill’s idea of a reconciliation—that is, a change 
—on God’s part ? For whoever is the erring party, must needs 
undergo a change, in order to reconciliation with the party 
who has not erred at all. Dr Hill says: “In both of these 
passages (the two last quoted) the meaning is, ‘ See that he be 
reconciled to thee, for in both the person addressed has done 
the injury.” And I should like to ask under what circum- 
stances the person injured can be reconciled. Is it not by 
taking away the injury? But this can only be done by the 
party committing the injury. Hence it is for the party com- 
mitting the injury to take away the offence, in which case 
the injured party is satisfied. How strange, then, that Dr 
Hill (strangely followed by others) should lay it down that a 
change of mind could take place in the mind of an injured 
party as compared to the injurer, so long as the injurer re- 
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mains in his hostility and hate! Yet our author says that 
“the verb désaXatreoOas occurs in the same sense in the Sep- 
tuagint version of 1 Sam. xxix. 4.” I submit that he labours 
under a great mistake. Robinson, quoting Buttman, § 136, 
2, with approbation, says that dva\rAdocopas is used in the 
muddle only in the New Testament, and signifies to change 
one’s own feelings towards—that is, to reconcile one’s self to- 
wards, and hence to become reconciled to one, by this personal 
change. Moreover, Dr Hill is utterly wrong in his interpre- 
tation of 1 Sam. xxix. 4. The LXX have these words, cal év 
Twt SiarrAaynoeTAL OVTOS TO@ KUpL@ avTod, Which, taking the 
verb to be passive, must be translated, “And by what shall 
he be reconciled to his master ?”—a statement which indicates 
the change, as necessary in David, in order to reconciliation 
with Saul; so that, granting the verb to be passive here, it 
does not in one whit serve the purpose of Dr Hill. 

But I have two things to state against anything approaching 
such a signification as that propounded by him. Liddell and 
Scott tell us that the passive dvadroyjoopwar, with the signi- 
fication of the future middle dcarrd£opas, occurs “ to become 
friends”; and here the agency of David is specially referred 
to as one that would be ready to fulfil this end by sacrificing 
the Philistines to please Saul. 

But I look beyond the LXX to the passage in Hebrew, 
and there I find the term nxn’ in Hithpael conjugation, which 
is always reflecwe in meaning, making one’s self do that 
which is expressed by the Kal conjugation. Our translation 
has very properly rendered the passage, “For wherewith 
should he reconcile himself unto his master? Should it not 
be with the heads of these men ?” 

I have been the more particular on this subject of reconcili- 
ation, because it lies at the foundation of this most import- 
ant doctrine in the revelation of God. Nothing can be truer 
than that God reconciles men to Himself, by giving them the 
means and the motives of sacrificing their enmity to God, in 
which case men are said to be reconciled to God; but where 
in all the volume of Holy Writ do we find it said that God 
KaTadrdooe (or dvadddooe) éEdvTov avOpwrois? It is no- 
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where to be found in Scripture. Nor can it be, in as far as the 
change must be in man, and not in God. 

Now one word more on this subject. God’s act of recon- 
ciling man to Himself, in which act He is said to pardon 
man’s sins, is called His act of justification ; and man’s condi- 
tion, as the result of that act under which he undergoes this 
change of mind, is called his condition of sanctification. I say, 
then, that Dr Hill has found no proper ground for what he 
calls “the catholic opinion ” of substitution. 

S. All this is very elaborate and very minute; but when 
will you finish ? 

F. Let me just hold on for a little. I proceed to Dr Hill’s 
second class of expressions, in which we read of “ redemption 
through the blood of Christ,” as in 1 Peter i. 18, Eph. i. 7. 
Here our author says, “ The sufferings of Christ are presented 
under the particular view of a price, by the payment of which 
we are set free;’’ and in answer to certain arguments against 
the substitutionary hypothesis, he lays down the following 
principles: (1.) “It is not necessary to depart from the literal 
meaning of the expressions when they are applied to the effect 
of Christ’s death.” (2.) “ Although a captive may be released 
without any ransom, yet this extension is excluded, because a 
AvTpov is then expressly mentioned.” (3.) “The Septuagint has 
used the AvTpov in two places to denote the consideration upon 
which a judicial sentence was remitted.” And so Dr Hill 
concludes that this class of expressions “ represents prisoners, 
under sentence of death for sin, set free on account of the 
sufferings by which another paid a ransom for their souls.” 

What have I to say to all this? I grant at once that there 
is a AvtTpov whereby, and whereby alone, we are redeemed ; 
that said AvTpov is the price of our redemption; and that said 
AvTpov, as this price, is “ the precious blood of Christ.” Here 
our author and I can employ the self-same language, and 
apply the words to the self-same effect; and yet we differ! 
How comes this? We differ as to what the precious blood of 
Christ is. He holds it to be the blood of Christ’s fleshly body 
—the blood of the outer man; the blood, in fact, of Mary— 
the blood which he received from His mother! That blood 
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cannot save: that blood (even if it were possible to be washed 
therein, as it is not) cannot cleanse; for it is the blood of the 
flesh, and the flesh, if we could partake of it, could profit us 
nothing. “The precious blood of Christ” is “the blood of 
God,” the life of God, the animating power which operates in 
the bosom of God; “the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus;” “the things of Christ,” brought to us by the Holy 
Ghost,—these at once cleanse the soul from sin, and impart to 
the soul the righteousness of Christ. Now, as in the types 
the atonement lay in the sprinkling of the blood, so in the 
realisation of what the types prefigured, “the washing in the 
blood of Christ” is the whole matter. 

This point, then (the true interpretation of the blood), 
changes the whole aspect of the question of atonement. Dr 
Hill says the immediate effect of the shedding of Christ’s 
blood is “ deliverance from the PENALTY of sin.” I venture to 
say that the immediate effect of the shedding of Christ’s blood 
on us is our deliverance from the POWER of sin. For this pur- 
pose Christ is expressly said to have come :—*“ He shall save 
his people ”—from what ?—“ from thew sim:” not from pun- 
ishment, not from tribulation, but “from their sin.” If sin 
be taken away, the dominion of sin is taken away; and if sin 
and the dominion of sin are removed, then all visitation for 
sin is abandoned. There lies a clear case ; and it is the whole 
case betwixt God and man. The whole testimony of Scrip- 
ture corroborates this. God does not, and Christ does not, 
deliver people in their sins. No; so long as they are in their 
sins, they are lable to punishment for their sins. But Christ 
delivers men through the saving graces of repentance and 
faith from their sins, and thereby from the punishment of 
their sins; and thereby His atonement is made good to them. 
Christ is invariably spoken of as come “to take away sins,” 
“to turn away every one from his iniquities,” “to give repen- 
tance and forgiveness of sins.” He is said to have given Him- 
self for the Church, “that He might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the Word, that He might present tt 
to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; but ¢hatit should be holy and without blemish.” 
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And again, “ Who gave Himself for us, that He night redeem us 
from all wniquity, and that He might purify unto Himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.” What can be more 
emphatic than the statement that His giving Himself for us 
did not of itself constitute our redemption, but that it formed 
the very ground on which He was enabled to apply His own 
case to us; and therefore, by the application thereof, to redeem 
us from all iniquity, and to qualify us for heaven? It is said 
that “the blood of Christ purgeth the conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God;” and so it does, when it is 
duly understood what said blood is. 

I submit the following texts in corroboration of all I have 
spoken :iJohn .1c20s iets sae 26) jive saves ee 
38 ; Eph.v. 25-27; Colnip, 233 Titus ai. 145 Heb. vile 
1 John 147, al. 2114 (53) Revi) 1sh5, nani il hese wens ayn 
know, might be increased easily to support conclusively the 
view which I have advocated as against Dr Hill and “the 
catholic opinion.” Where, in all these texts, have we a single 
reference to the remission of punishment? Is it not in all 
cases to the remission of sins? I have said again and again, 
and I now say emphatically, that the propagation of the 
dogma of the remission of the punishment of sins, as apart from 
and antecedent to the remission of the sins themselves, as. the 
defiling elements of our being, is the most destructive and 
pernicious of the evils presently prevailing im the evangelre 
Churches of Christendom. This great evil must be met and 
combated, as having no ground in Scripture; and instead of 
its being an honouring of Christ, and reflecting glory on 
Christ, 1s, beyond others, most dishonouring and detrimental 
to His cause, in that multitudes are contentedly living in 
sin, believing at the same time that they are safe from its 
punishment through the mere fact of the death of Christ, and 
that nothing more is required than a profession of faith 
and an attendance on ordinances. Men, I say, are satisfied 
when they have the assurance that they have been set free 
from the penalty of sin by the shedding of the blood of 
Christ, and not least satisfied to think that it merely requires 
an assent on their part to accept this boon. . They are natur- 
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ally enough glad of the terms; and especially glad when it 
does not seem necessarily to conflict with the indulgence of 
the natural man in its untoward cravings. 

The evil here is one of the most cunningly contrived of all 
Satan’s shafts; for Z can and J do use the self-same language, 
and say, the ransom whereby I am set free is the precious 
blood of Christ, and that alone. But mark the difference. 
There is a difference in the freedom spoken of, and there 
is a difference in the blood spoken of. The blood spoken of 
is to me that which Christ carried with Him into the Holy of 
Holies in heaven, and which He hath shed forth therefrom 
on me by the Holy Ghost, thus bringing to me the true life 
of Jesus Christ ; and the washing and cleansing, of which I am 
hereby a partaker, is the extermination and abolishment of 
the sins which otherwise beset me: whereas the blood spoken 
of by “the catholic opinion ” is the blood of Christ’s natural 
body,—the blood which is the life of the flesh—the blood which 
He received from Mary—the blood which had to be shed in 
order to destroy the body of sin—the blood in which we can 
never be washed. Yet that blood is referred to, as by itself 
the abrogation of the punishment of sin in owr case, upon our 
consent or willingness to be acquitted from punishment 
thereby. No wonder that converts of a questionable sort 
should be easily acquired to such a scheme as this! This is 
making a clear and definite separation betwixt justification 
and sanctification ; this is justification according to catholic 
opinion; and it is only from a principle of gratitude, or some 
such feeling, that the very difficult and self-denying process of 
sanctification is encountered and carried on, if it really comes 
into play at all. 

This, to my mind, is not St Paul’s view of the matter. St 
Paul says—“ Know ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are, to whom ye obey, 
whether of sin wnto death, or of obedience unto righteousness,” 
which is life. Throughout, we have an unmistakable con- 
firmation of the doctrine that “the wages of sin is death”; 
and yet by a curious legerdemain we are made to throw this 
scriptural doctrine aside, and to believe that our sins—ze,, 
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sins though unrepented of—will never be imputed to us, be- 
cause Christ has atoned for them all. None can rest in the 
doctrine of atonement more firmly than I, and none can stand 
fast by Christ’s atonement more implicitly than I; yet I 
adopt the language of the Apostle John, that “God sent His 
only-begotten Son into the world, THAT we maght live through 
Him.” It is upon the accomplishing of this result, we are 
told, that Christ, as “the propitiation for our sins,” be- 
comes the averter of God’s anger in respect of our sins. 
There can be no propitiation if we are found cherishing our 
sins, and cleaving to them as the sweet portion of our being. 
The contrary, as a dogma, makes God to look placidly on sin, 
which is impossible. Such a dogma is the very root of that 
which the same. Apostle directly calls “ Antichrist.” The 
Apostle John lays it down that “the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that He might destroy the works of the devil;” and he 
tells us that Christ effected this purpose when He as man 
“hated His life in this world,’—when He “gave away His 
life” in this world,—when “He sought not His own will” 
in this world,—when He “ overcame” the life in this world— 
that is,the life of the flesh, which at the devil’s instigation 
had become the dominating power in this world; and hence 
the corn of wheat (as symbolising the flesh) had in Him to 
die, in order that through death there might be the produc- 
tion and the prevalence of a new life, even spiritual life, 
as the reigning power over all. Well, says John—“ As 
Christ was, so are we in the world.” “He that saith he 
abideth in Christ, ought himself also so to walk, even as He 
walked.” If we are “born of God,’ we too shall become 
pure like Him; for that man “cannot sin, because he is born 
of God.” In all this “the Spirit and the water and the 
blood,” spoken of in Scripture as having a cleansing power, 
“agree in one ”’—literally, “the three are for one” result, one 
meaning, one application. Weall know that as the application 
of water cleanseth away defilements of the outward man, so 
precisely the spirit is said to do the same for the inward 
man. And what is the blood, according to the words now 
quoted (the genuineness of which has not been questioned), 
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but the heavenly life, the animating spirit which belongs to 
Christ? “This is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life 1s IN His Son.” - It is primarily im 
His Son, and secondarily from His Son, it is conveyed unto 
us. “He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.” 

I have dwelt the more particularly upon this point, which 
concerns our simultaneous sanctification with our justification, 
which is so grievously disturbed by the dogma of substitution, 
which denotes a manumission of the punishment of sin, while 
yet the presence and the power of sin prevail; and so (as it 
seems to me) to reverse the order of God, and of nature, and 
of Scripture, by releasing from the punishment of crime, ante- 
cedent to any release from the crime itself. Upon this prin- 
ciple all the criminals in our jails ought to be set free, in 
order that crime might be diminished. The principle is con- 
trary to the whole aspect of moral law, and contrary (I main- 
tain) to the whole complexion of God’s Word, and contrary 
(as we are finding it) to the conversion of the world to self- 
denial and righteousness of life. So long as this dogma is 
maintained, the Church will never succeed in regenerating the 
world, and simply because, as exercising the priesthood of 
Christ, she is not sprinkling the true blood of Christ upon her 
people. This blot is the bane of Protestantism, while Roman- 
ism is loaded with a mountain of follies, which equally defy 
the fulness of the power of the Gospel of Christ. 

Let me now proceed to Dr Hill’s “ third class of expressions, 
which comprehends all those passages in which forgiveness 
of sins 1s connected with the death of Christ.” “The words” 
(says Dr Hill) “commonly used in the Greek Testament for 
this purpose are adinus (I send from me) and ddeots (the 
sending away).” “The meaning” (he adds) “may easily be 
accommodated to forgiveness; for as every sin involves an 
obligation to punishment, so, when the lawgiver sends away 
from Him the sin, He cancels the obligation, and declares His 
resolution not to inflict the punishment which the transgres- 
sion of His law deserved.” It seems to me extraordinary that 
a man of Dr Hill’s great perspicacity should be led away here 
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by his own verbiage, and be the instrument of leading astray 
many others. It is true that every sin involves punishment, 
in that there cannot be the removal of sin where sin has 
taken up its lodgment, without pain; and therefore it is 
truly said that the presence of sin before God implies that re- 
pudiation on the part of God which constitutes pain or pun- 
ishment to man. But what does our author go on to say ? 
“When the lawgiver sends away from Him the sin, He 
cancels the obligation to punish.” Sends away from whom ? 
From God Himself? That cannot be ; for it is the sinner that 
is characterised by sin. If the sinner is still in his sins, God 
sees them, and hates them, and is bound to visit them: for 
the sinner cannot escape. What then? There is but one 
alternative as to the meaning, and it is this—“ When God 
sends away sin from the sinner, He cancels the obligation to 
punish.” This is the very doctrine for which I have con- 
tended all along, and for which I now contend; but it does not 
accord with the dogma of substitution. In the words of our 
author, God “declares His resolution not to inflict the punish- 
ment which the transgression of His law deserved.” Why ? 
Because the offence which demanded punishment now no 
longer exists, and with the removal of the offence comes the 
removal of the punishment. 

But is this after all Dr Hill’s meaning? He tells us that 
“many, whose names are mentioned with honour, obtained 
forgiveness; although we cannot avoid considering them as 
concluded under sin, because there is not a just man upon 
earth, that hveth and sinneth not.” When Dr Hill speaks of 
the remission as an explication of redemption, he tells us 
that it means “release from the sentence of the law, which 
was purchased by the blood of Christ, and both are ascribed 
to the riches of the grace of God.” That is, the release from 
the sentence of the law is a purely objective act, purchased by 
the death of Christ,—an act purely oljectwe to the sinner. 
And here, he thinks, les “the riches of the grace of God!” I 
demur to this, because if sins are taken away, they are taken 
away from the sinner; and if they are taken away from the 
sinner, there is a subjectwe operation performed on the sinner. 
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And I do not fortify myself with Scripture only (as I shall 
still further do), but with the principles of that very Church 
to which Dr Hill belonged, and whose cause he wished to 
promote. I need do nothing more than point to the fact that 
the Church plainly proclaims that there is no remission of sins, 
but through effectual calling (or regeneration), which is a 
purely subjective process on the mind and soul of the sinner. 
It does not serve Dr Hill’s purpose to tell us that “many 
obtain forgiveness while yet concluded under sin ;” and the 
reason he gives (“there is not a just man upon the earth, that 
liveth and sinneth not”) is beside the question. I allow that 
many obtain forgiveness who are by no means absolutely free 
from sin. How is this to be explained? Simply thus: So far 
as aman is born of God—that is, so far as he has the righteous- 
ness of Christ, so far as he is released from sin—he is without 
condemnation. Yet while redeemed, as having and keeping 
the animating power of the divine Spirit in his soul, he may 
not be absolutely free from the contaminating influences 
which the body, in some of its wants and cravings, may 
exercise, and from some of the allurements which, through 
the body, the world may exercise. What then? Why, so 
soon as the influences of the body and of the world are with- 
drawn, it is perfectly conceivable that the contamination 
which these imported may be effectually or altogether abol- 
ished too, It is not likely that the law of the spirit of life 
in Jesus Christ, whereby the soul was enabled, while in the 
body, to overcome the law of sin and of death, would then 
exercise influence in repudiating remaining defilements, be- 
cause the day of retribution will have then come. If the soul 
were wholly unregenerated, there could be no repudiation ; 
for in that case the soul dies helplessly sunk in sin. But 
it must be otherwise if it has been so far regenerated ; for 
then the soul lives. In that case, we are told that “the day 
of the Lord shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If 
any man’s work shall be burnt, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire.” 

It is most true, as Dr Hill says, that “there is not a just 
man upon the earth, that liveth and sinneth not;” but this 
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applies as a rule to the natural man, whereas, under the Gospel, 
the spiritual man is “renewed in strength day by day”; and 
of some it may be said that they are arriving at “the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” And this process will 
go on more than it has done, “for the perfecting of the saints, 
and the edifying or building up of the body of Christ.” It is 
true that even St Paul did not consider that he had reached 
to the full attainment, or that he was already perfect; but 
that did not prevent him striving after the perfection de- 
manded; and he calls upon all Christians, saying—“ whereto 
we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing.” 

All this statement, without question, indicates the necessity 
of that subjective advancement in the divine life which be- 
tokens a proportionate subjective cleansing from sin, and under 
which alone atonement is manifested. And here it is that I 
would return to the question of dpeows, which is so often 
translated “forgiveness.” I find dpeous used seventeen times. 
in the Greek New Testament. In all of these, save three, the 
word is followed by auaptimyv, which, in two of the three, by 
the way, is implied, as when it is said, “Christ preached 
deliverance to the captives,” and “set at liberty them that were 
bruised ”—surely freedom from the dominion of sin is implied 
(Luke iv. 18). In the third case, dpeous is followed by zrap- 
amtwpatov (Eph. i. 7), which is translated “the forgiveness 
of sins.” Now I ask, in all these seventeen passages, trans- 
lated “remission of sins,” or “forgiveness of sins,” have we 
a single hint about “God’s resolution not to inflict the pun- 
ishment which transgression deserved”? The idea is a pure 
invention on the part of man. ”“Adeous (as our author admits) 
means “the sending away”; and a&deous apaptiov therefore 
must mean the sending away of sins. Hence the use of the 
term “remission,” as synonymous with the idea of dismassion ; 
and hence, by a sort of unconscious cozenage, the words “ par- 
don” and “ forgiveness” have come to be employed—that is, 
words which to us imply, not an escape from sin, but an 
escape from punishment, most thoroughly contrary to the verit- 
able teaching of Scripture; for I repeat, Scripture always and 
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invariably has direct and exclusive reference to the letting go 
or the discharge of sins themselves, as the elements of our 
defilement and guilt. 

The self-same conclusion follows from the use of the verb 
adijut, which stands no fewer than forty-eight times in con- 
nection with sins dismissed, let go, or forsaken. And when we 
see that this casting off of sins, or emancipation from sins, this 
Jorsaking or relinguishment of sins, is made tantamount to 
“forgiveness” or “pardon,” is it not obvious that, in the 
arrangements of God, sins abandoned by the penitent will 
not be visited with punishment on the penitent? The hate- 
ful thing being taken out of the way, the law of God is there- 
by sufficiently vindicated and honoured; and God has there- 
fore no disposition to visit that man with punishment, who, 
though once hateful when in his sins, is now no longer hate- 
ful when the hated thing is removed. The whole word of 
God supports this view. 

I might appeal to the Old Testament and to the New 
equally ; and both with one accord lay down the principle on 
which sins are forgiven. Peter states it briefly when he 
exclaims, “Repent and be converted every one of you, that 
(in order that) your sins may be blotted out.” The principle 
is that sins are forgiwen when sins are relinquished. 

Nor does this principle in the least infringe upon the doc- 
trine that our sins are washed away by the precious blood of 
Christ. Those who say so really misapprehend what the 
cleansing blood of Christ is. I have already said much on 
this head, and I need not here repeat it. That same Peter 
who uttered the words above quoted as to the efficacy of 
repentance, also said that believers are “redeemed from their 
vain conversation with the precious blood of Christ.’ Both 
statements are in perfect harmony. What is repentance but 
the cleansing which ariseth from the application of what is at 
this moment the life-blood of Jesus Christ? It is the appli- 
cation of that law which made Christ die to the flesh. It igs 
the Spirit of life in Christ which freed Him from the law of 
sin applied to them. This Spirit of life is directly antagonis- 
tic to the law of the flesh—that is, “the law of sin which is 
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in our members,” and which besets our souls. The Spirit of 
life puts the cross upon the law of members—or, which is the 
same thing, puts them upon the cross; and the soul so oper- 
ated on is said to be “crucified with Christ ”»—that is, cruci- 
fied even as Christ was. I have already notified to you the 
statement of John, that “the Spirit and the blood agree in 
one,’ and therefore it signifies little which term is employed 
if we can apprehend the real meaning of either word. This 
is the key of exposition applicable to every similar text, and 
opens the word for the harmonisation of all Scripture sayings 
in connection with the great doctrine of atonement. Apart 
from this explanation, I find nothing but interpretations 
forced, unnatural, contradictory, and unsatisfactory. 

S. I hope, my friend, you are veering to a close of this 
ereat but almost interminable subject. 

F. If I thoroughly follow out Dr Hill, it will quite save 
us from entering on the pleas of any other author who advo- 
cates substitution. I proceed, therefore, to the last of our 
author’s pleas for substitution, and I am glad to get to the end 
of Dr Hill’s long argumentation. The plea here is this: that 
“we are said to be justified by His blood, and through faith 
in His blood.” Dr Hill speaks of justification as “that change 
in our condition which pronounces a person righteous in the 
eye of the law, so as to be acquitted from all obligation to 
punishment.” This statement, duly analysed, is not far from 
satisfactory, if we adopt the bare words. But Dr Hill means 
a legal change as applicable to our attitude to the law,—a 
change which does not infer a personal change of character, 
which does not indicate any subjective change as applicable 
to our condition, and which, therefore, is nothing less than a 
misapplication of words to call a “change in our condition.” 
If there were such a change, it could at most be termed a 
change in our surroundings. God, of course, provides for 
this when He prepares the way for our sins being assaulted. 
I have no difficulty in saying that justification is indeed God’s 
pronouncement of satisfaction with our condition as acquired 
through faith in Jesus Christ. Dr Hill continues: “ Justifica- 
tion cannot arise out of the works of the law ;” and he says, 
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“this point is the foundation of the Gospel;” and he adds, 
for “the method of justifying men is called ‘the righteous- 
ness of God’; and again, ‘the righteousness which is by the 
faith of Jesus Christ,’ as opposed to ‘one’s own righteousness,’ 
or ‘the righteousness which is by the law,’ or ‘by works.’” 
“This method of justifying men (not formerly revealed) is 
ascribed,” he says, “to the free grace of God: it is justifica- 
tion through the redemption that is im (or by) Christ Jesus.” 
“ His blood,” he says, “is the means of turning away wrath.” 
“The purpose for which God chose this particular manner of 
displaying His grace was els évdelEw ths dSixavocvvns avtod 
Sua THY Tapécw TOY TpoyEyovUTOV auapTnuaTwv év TH avoyn 
Tov Mcod”—that is, God’s purpose was “to show and to de- 
clare His righteousness by means of the pretermission of sins 
that had formerly been contracted, and this under the armis- 
tice or long-suffering of God.’ Dr Hill says, “the forgive- 
ness during this truce may most fitly be called zrapécts, be- 
cause it transmitted to another time the punishment which 
their sins deserved ;” and he supports this view by Acts xvi. 
30, where God is said to have “ winked at the times of ignor- 
ance; but now commandeth all men every where to repent.” 
Here he says was “a truce, during which there was a suspen- 
sion of the punishment due to sin; and therefore the fulness 
of time arrived when God set forth His Son as a propitia- 
tion,—when the sins which God appeared to pass by in former 
times were not forgiven without the shedding of that blood, 
which was of infinitely greater value than the blood of bulls 
and of goats.” Dr Hill adds: “If the method of justifying 
men is ywpis vouod, do we seem to render the law idle and 
useless, and do we encourage men to transgress it? Far from 
it, he gives as the answer of the Apostle: By the punishment 
inflicted in this propitiation of past sins that had seemed to 
be overlooked, we, through faith in the blood of Christ, 
establish the law.” 

I confess I do not think this interpretation of Dr Hill’s to 
be sound, or at all consistent with the tone and tenor of the 
Scriptures. Let me follow him for a moment. When he 
says that “justification cannot arise out of the works (the 
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mere works) of the law,” he is quite right,—right as re- 
spected the religion of the Jew, and also as respected the 
religion of the Gentile. And when he says that “this point 
is the foundation of the Gospel,” he is quite right, in as far 
as the Gospel brought in more clearly the method of justifi- 
cation, when there was no other efficient method in the world. 
For as regarded the Gentile it was ida ducatocvvn, or the 
righteousness devised by a man’s own natural intelligence ; 
and as regarded the Jew, it was a duxatocvvn dia vopod, OY 
€& épyov,—a righteousness through the agency of the law, or 
a righteousness arising by reason of the works prescribed by 
the law. As regards the heathen, however, it was obvious 
that, whatever were the prescribed formulas of their varied 
religions, there could be no real satisfaction in the manifesta- 
tion of these before God, because in their very foundations 
they were steeped in error, and did not set forth the truth. 
As regards the Jew, it was equally obvious, that though the 
formulas of their religion were prescribed by God—and 
being so, were intended and calculated to beget the con- 
dition of mind and heart which God required—yet in them- 
selves these ceremonial observances of the law were of 
no value, if the required condition of soul happened to be 
wanting. 

It is to be regretted that this obvious analysis, as to the 
works of the law, is not always attended to. Had it been 
duly attended to by Dr Hill, I do not think that he would 
have offered the exposition given to us of Rom. ui. 20-26. 
He speaks of a “truce during which there was a suspension 
of the punishment due to sin.” I do not believe that ever 
in God’s economy there existed such a ¢ruce. God looks upon 
men according to their condition under the revealments which 
have been made to them, and He holds them to be responsible 
accordingly. If men have never received the Lord’s money, 
then they cannot abuse the Lord’s money ; if men have never 
received the divine law, then they cannot transgress the 
divine law. They may be steeped in corruption and perish 
in their corruption; but they cannot be punished for dis- 
honouring that which never reached them. 
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I would lay it down then as a maxim, which is supported 
at once by Scripture and by reason, that according to the 
principles we have acquired, so it will be with us. This is but 
expressing our Saviour’s meaning when He said, “ according 
to your faith, so be it unto you.” Faith is the inlet of divine 
principles into the soul. Every soul is made of elements 
which give forth emotions of some kind or another. The 
natural man has nothing but the flesh and the world, and 
neither of these can give true life to the soul; and conse- 
quently, if we have nothing of a higher life, we cannot have 
justification before God. If, therefore, the natural man has 
never been assaulted in respect of his native corruption, and 
has had no means of imbibing the principles which come from 
God, he has no ground whatever on which to base the inheri- 
tance which cometh exclusively of the Spirit. But if he has 
had opportunity, and has embraced the opportunity, of re- 
ceiving the divine word, though in small measure, that divine 
word is imperishable, while all else pertaining to his soul is 
but “wood, hay, and stubble,” that shall be consumed in the 
great day of the Lord. 

This enables us to obtain a somewhat accurate estimate of 
the condition of the people of God, and especially of the 
children of Israel, in Old Testament times. If Abraham and 
others in patriarchal times were justified (and this, of course, 
could only be according to the things of God received by 
faith), then assuredly we can see that a large number among 
the children of Israel, to whom God revealed Himself so con- 
spicuously, received the rudiments of the divine life into their 
souls, and they were dealt with according to their faith and 
obedience. The economy given to them was emphatically ini- 
tiatory, and as a church the Israelites were in a very infantine 
state; but that infantine state was a basis and a preparation 
for the more matured state of the Gospel dispensation. And 
what I say is this, that as there are “many mansions” in the 
ereat house of God, the children of Israel, who received God’s 
word and learned in some measure the lessons which God 
prescribed, will have a place—an inferior place it must be, 
still a place—in some of these mansions, as peculiarly adapted 
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for them, and filling, of course, an important sphere in the 
dispensation yet to be revealed. 

I come now to Dr Hill’s interpretation. He says that “ the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of 
God,” has respect to the sins of those who lived under the 
Mosaic dispensation, which he calls “a truce of forbearance, 
during which the punishments due to the sins of men were 
suspended, in so far that the human race was allowed to exist 
and to enjoy the bounties of Providence, although the whole 
world was guilty before God.” “Forgiveness” (he says) 
“eranted during this truce may most fitly be called arapéous.” 
I do not think that the trapéows TOv Tpoyeyovatwy awapTnua- 
tov refers to any exclusive former dispensation. In the first 
place, “the forbearance of God” is never ceasing, and is at 
this moment as fully exercised as at any former period of the 
world’s history. In the second place, the valid distinction 
betwixt mapéous and ddéors seems to be this, that the former 
has regard to God’s overlooking or disregarding sin where He 
exercises “ forbearance ”’—a fact which is illustrated, in the 
case of every man even now, and which was and is especially 
illustrated, where He has not called men to repentance, or where 
His call to repentance has not reached them; while the latter 
is the removal of sins from the soul,as being “ the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.” In the third place, there is not a 
word to indicate God’s positive mode of dealing with “ past 
sins,” farther than the statement of wapeous, as implying that 
God had simply kept Himself aloof from the world, and did 
not visit men for their sins. And this is made the more ap- 
parent in that, had there been no visitation at all, there would 
have been no declaration or display of His righteousness ; while 
the fact of His having now intimated a free justification through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth as a propitiation through faith in His blood, declares or 
manifests “ at this present time” His righteousness. 

The passage of Scripture on which so very much comment 
has been expended, is simply a declaration of what God has 
now done by the revelation of Jesus Christ, as compared with 
the past tumes, when very little was said to them on the sub- 
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ject. The reasoning, therefore, falls to the ground, which 
would make the mere objective fact of Christ’s death bear 
upon, and be a substitute for, parties who never heard of 
Christ. That Christ was preached in former times is not to be 
questioned. Not only Abraham saw Messiah’s day, but Noah 
preached Christ to the “spirits in prison ” in his time—that 
is, to the people who were under captivity to Satan; and when 
it is said that Noah preached to them, it is the same thing as 
saying that Christ by Noah preached to them; and what I 
say is this, that where God has spoken unto men with a view 
to their obedience, there must the foreshadows of Christ be 
betokened, as the first intimations of a dispensation of grace 
yet to be developed. 

What, then, is the true complexion of this very important 
passage (Rom. 111. 19-31)? Icordially say with Dr Hill, that it 
is best to “understand every word in its natural and usual 
acceptation.” The Apostle first lays it down, that the law 
speaks to those who are under it, who have had it revealed to 
them, and who therefore have properly the application of it 
to them. Why? The answer is, that no man might say he 
was judged or condemned by principles which he never knew ; 
and knew not because he had never received them. The 
words are of general import; and the conclusion is, that in 
the matter of every man’s condemnation, it will be made to 
rest on the fact of his having transgressed a law given to him, 
and therefore a law to which he is amenable. But the Jews 
prided themselves particularly on the fact, that their law 
provided atonement for sin, by the mere deeds of sacrifice, 
which it prescribed. Surely they might well say in that case, 
though they had been transgressors, they at least would not 
be condemned, seeing these sacrificial works brought atone- 
ment for their transgressions. What does the Apostle reply 
to this not unnatural statement on the part of men believing 
as they did? He says: “By the deeds of the law shall no 
flesh be justified in the sight of God.” And why? Because 
the law, in its moral teaching, set forth that sin is in the 
heart, and therefore taught men the knowledge of sin; while 
yet it provided only the sacrifices of animals, whose blood did 
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not necessarily touch the heart. Notwithstanding, the Apostle 
goes on to tell them, that the righteousness of God is set forth 
by the law in these very circumstances—viz., that God is angry 
against sin, and will punish sin, and must have atonement 
for sin. For what is the lesson taught by these sacrifices, 
but the desire of God that His people should sacrafice sin in 
the heart; for the spiritual teaching indicated by these was 
that the true “ sacrifices of God were a broken spirit, and that a 
broken and contrite heart God would not despise.” This hatred 
of God against sin made obvious enough the desire of God 
in behalf of righteousness ; and now the righteousness of God 
has been revealed in detail by the appearing of Jesus Christ. 
He is the embodiment of the divine righteousness; and “ His 
righteousness is unto all and upon all them that believe ”— 
that is, who have their hearts open to receive the same when 
preached to them. This, Paul would tell them, is the sum 
and substance of the whole matter; and from the 23d verse 
he rehearses once more his views as to man’s justification. — 
First and foremost, “all have sinned and come short:” there 
are none who have fulfilled in their entirety the laws of God 
prescribed to them. Jews as well as Gentiles have to con- 
fess that they are “all under sin,’—sin, by the omission of 
required duty; and sin, by the transgression of positive com- 
mandment. A clear case of condemnation is therefore made 
out against all; and not least against Israel, to whom the 
oracles of God have been expressly committed, and who, in- 
stead of repenting of sin, have imagined that bare deeds, such 
as the mere sacrifice of animals, could atone for their guilt. 
It is needful for them, therefore, to know that the ceremonial 
officiation, which constitutes ‘“‘the deeds of the law,” cannot 
as such help them before God. 

The simple question then comes to be, How are we justi- 
fied? How come we to have acceptance with God? How 
come we to be freed from the sins which make us hateful to 
God? And how come we to the attainment of that right- 
eousness which makes us pleasing to God? If the Mosaic 
ritual and the teaching of the law were inadequate to take 
away sin, in that the law was weak to subdue the power of 
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carnal propensity, in what possible way can we be declared 
as righteous? Paul replies: we are “ justified freely by His 
erace, through the redemption that is im Christ Jesus.” He 
calls attention to the fact that there was no real redemption 
in the sacrifice of slain beasts—for, in the first place, they had 
sin only symbolically communicated to them; and in the 
second place, when they were slain there was no revival of 
any of them with fresh life. But there was real redemption 
in Christ Jesus, because He did truly take upon Him what 
is ours, in that He was “made flesh,” and thereby “made 
sin”; and in the fact that having “condemned sin in the 
flesh,” and having “abolished the enmity in His flesh,’ He 
brought in righteousness unto life. Here was an exemplifi- 
cation then of redemption, in that Christ having died for 
sin, He rose triumphant under the power of spiritual life. 
This fact, then, being observed as unique in itself, as con- 
trasted with all other sacrifices that had ever been made 
since the world began, the simple question is, How are we to 
acquire a participation in a similar redemption? In what 
way can we have a share in this very redemption? I can 
tell you, says the Apostle: “God hath set Christ Jesus forth 
as one who makes propitiation through faith in His blood.” 
Mark that! As one who makes propitiation! As the sacri- 
fice of Christ was “the savour of a sweet odour to God,” not 
because His suffering in itself was of any value, but because 
through suffermg He abolished “the enmity in His flesh” ; 
so God hath appointed Christ to be a propitiator in our be- 
half, through the exercise of faith in His blood,—it being 
understood that faith in His blood brings to us the cleansing 
power, whereby we are freed from the dominion of sin; and 
the edifying power, whereby we are built up in righteousness. 
And herein is a token of the righteousness of God, on the 
ground that He had overlooked past nuscarriages by the exercise 
of His forbearance,—I say it is a token or manifestation of 
the righteousness of God at the present tume, in order to His 
being Himself righteous, and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus. 

You will perceive here that I have submitted to you a 
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somewhat new interpretation of this important passage, 
particularly as regards va tTnv Tapeow TOV TpoyeyoveTMV apL- 
aptnuatwv. What can be more natural than the inference 
that God was not strict and severe in the punishment of sin, 
if He overlooked past transgressions? What assurance would 
be so readily entertained as this, that the righteousness of God 
was not particularly affected by the sins of man, when there 
had been no visitation on His part for sins ; but that the world 
had been permitted to see them passed over by God without 
any remonstrance? Paul therefore intimated that such a 
conclusion would be most erroneous; and especially so, if 
they were to entertain the idea that the mere slaughter of 
beasts in sacrifice could be thought to take away sin, or to 
satisfy God on account of transgressions committed. That 
was not the display of the righteousness of God, as borne 
witness to by the law and the prophets; for the mere deeds 
of the law could as such and of themselves make no one 
righteous. Where is the righteousness of God then to be 
seen ? and how are men to become partakers of it? Paul 
answers: The righteousness of God is to be seen in Jesus 
Christ, and redemption from sin is to be seen in Jesus Christ ; 
and God hath set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiator, as 
appointed to give forth His righteousness, which is the very 
life-blood of His being, as the one only means whereby sin 
shall be discarded and righteousness acquired, when men 
are brought to the exercise of faith. In this light the whole 
passage is at once simple, easy, and natural, and in perfect 
conformity with the whole argumentation of the Epistle. 

I have to apologise for thus taking up your time at such 
extreme length; but the subject, I have thought, demanded 
that it should be thoroughly discussed, the more especially as 
the teaching on these all-important points has become so loose 
throughout the churches, and illogical, and, as I think, un- 
scriptural, that it will require no ordinary demonstration of 
the truth of what I say to eradicate the antinomian principles, 
which have got so strong a hold of many minds, through the 
acceptance of the dogma of substitution. 

S. Mr Freshfield, I had resolved to interrupt your discourse 
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as little as possible, for two reasons: first, that the flow of 
your thoughts as you traversed the parts of this great theme, 
might not be turned aside into collateral questions; and 
second, that I found, were I to do so, I should only lengthen 
out our meeting without materially benefiting the argument, 
which seeks to expiscate the truth of this great question. 
But what am I to say about the treatises of Crawford, Candlish, 
Dale, and of several others who have written fully on the 
Atonement? It is impossible I can now introduce these 
authors. 

F. If you will excuse me saying so, I do not think there is 
any necessity. So far as the ground which I have gone over, 
in reviewing the details offered by Dr Hill, is touched upon, 
these parties do not add any material ideas to those of that 
author. I have carefully studied the works to which you 
refer; and should you wish, I shall be prepared to answer any 
argumentation from these sources, which you may think gives 
additional strength to the idea of substitution.! 

S. I shall think over the matter before our next meeting, 
and if I happen to see anything very material beyond what 
has already been gone over, I shall endeavour to introduce it. 
I feel that we ought to be coming to a close of these discus- 
sions. Only, there are some real difficulties in my mind, as 
touching the scheme of redemption, which you have so 
laboriously set forth, on which I must have satisfaction before 
we finally separate. 

fF. By all means. Only, if you would kindly let me know 
to what your difficulties specially refer, I might be better 
prepared to meet them. 

S. They are of a psychological nature; and when I say 
this, I need not here go more fully into detail. 

F. Very good. Give me notice of your intentions. 


1The author has in manuscript lengthy and minute reviews of Dale, of 
Crawford, and of Candlish, which were written soon after their treatises on 
the Atonement appeared. See Appendix, Note B, for a notice of the work of 
Dr Crawford on the Atonement. Also Note C for a notice of Dr Candlish’s 
Fatherhood. 
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S. The fulness of your criticism on Dr Hill has precluded 
me from offering quotations from other authors, or, I should 
rather say, from pointing to their argumentation, in support 
of the doctrine of substitution; and hence I am not aware 
that any test of moment has been by me omitted really 
bearing on the subject. I should have been glad if we could 
have to-day terminated our discussion, if indeed it can be 
called discussion, so far as I am concerned. The truth is, I 
have been a listener more than a reasoner with you. And I 
will do you this justice to say, that if the sin of man is 
primarily in the flesh, and if the flesh contributes its sin 
to the soul, and if the soul has no power to resist the sin of 
the flesh, you have at least a logical foundation, if not a logical 
system. If the Lord Jesus was unlike ordinary man, in that 
He was, as to His soul, clothed with the garment of the 
divine nature; and if the divine nature created a stimulus 
on His soul to protect it against the assaults of the flesh, so 
that, while having the sins of the flesh, He was altogether 
sinless as to His soul,—there is here too, at least, a plausible 
scheme, which may be found in harmony with the Word of — 
God. If we can say of Christ, as He appeared on the earth, 
that He represented man in this way—man as subjected to 
all the temptations which beset ordinary man—and yet that 
He yielded to none that would savour of sin—nay, that He 
modified those which had their source in the flesh, and thereby 
became freed from them, in that they were thus sacrificed or 
slain in the body of the flesh, and consequently that the influ- 
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ences of the world as leading to sin, and the attempts of the 
devil as hounding on to sin, were as if they were not,—then I 
admit we have the patent fact of Christ “ putting away sin.” 
I observe all that you say about suffering as the inevitable 
attendant of this purging process, and that for itself, as bearing 
the complexion of punishment from God, it is worth nothing, 
in as far as Christ deserved no punishment—for you hold 
that there could not be such a thing from God as the punish- 
ment of the innocent; and if it were insisted on, the difficulty 
would be that we could not comprehend in what way punish- 
ment, as such, inflicted on the absolutely innocent, could be 
regarded as an adequate substitute for the punishment which 
is always thought to be due only to the real offender. At the 
same time, so thoroughly has this view of the crucifixion been 
ingrained into us, as the substitutionary ground of our deliver- 
ance, that it will be no easy matter to eradicate it. Our 
teaching has been very much that we should look forth to 
that objective suffering as that which alone constituted a 
satisfaction for sin. I have paid attention to what you have 
said on this matter—that this fearful death on the cross was 
not the express desire of the Father, even as it was antagon- 
istic to the wishes of Christ Himself, but that it was the alter- 
native of Satan, as the source and abettor of evil, in order to 
accomplish one of two things,—either that Christ should Him- 
self resile from such a cruelty, in which case He would have 
been found to have given way to the cry of the flesh for relief, 
and therefore, as a consequence, Satan would have achieved 
a victory over Christ; or that Christ, on the other hand, 
should, from a feeling of deep disappointment and revenge, 
be literally put to all the agony which such a death inferred. 
You have told me that the Father, in these circumstances, 
could not, and would not, interfere to prevent the powers of 
evil from doing their uttermost, because the contest, as betwixt 
the devil and Christ, was one of freedom, and that it behoved 
Christ, who had never brought the divine nature to interpose 
for Himself, as He had in behalf of others, to submit to all the 
indignities and cruelties which were, at the close of His career, 
inflicted upon Him. The flesh, you tell me, as being “our 
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sinful flesh” which He had taken, had to undergo the penalty 
denounced thereupon from the beginning, in that it was essen- 
tially mortal flesh ; but, upon your own principles, might He 
not have escaped this mortality, when He had taken away all 
sin therefrom, by the sacrificial life which He accomplished ? 

F. Allow me here to say He might. For my part, I do not 
see that, essentially for Himself, seeing He had “finished the 
work given Him to do,” He might not have winged His way 
to the mansions of the skies, and thus have been freed for 
ever from the sins of the flesh, as well as from the sins of the 
world and the assaults of Satan. But there was in Christ’s 
case, as the representative man, a necessity for His fulfilling 
all righteousness, without the interposition of any special 
exemption in His behalf; and that righteousness demanded 
that in His case the death of the body, through which came 
the element of sin to the soul of man, should be of the most 
absolute sort, and that He therefore should not be exempted 
from the common denouncement against all mankind, who 
had acquired the flesh of sinful Adam. 

And if you will allow me to mention it, the fact of Christ’s 
dying in respect of His body, and consenting to die after so 
agonising a fashion, seems to me to supply a satisfactory 
answer to a statement lately made to me by one to whom I 
spoke of Christ as an example. He replied, “It was easy for 
Christ to lead a pure and perfect life, or to submit to any 
pains and penalties, if He was God.” My rejoinder was, “It 
is a terrible mistake to suppose that it was other than the 
soul of the manhood that was self-sacrificing in all this terrible 
ordeal.” That the soul of Christ was inspired by the Holy 
Spirit is not to be questioned by any one who receives the 
Scriptures; but still, that His soul had then to fight its way 
against sin, even as our souls have, is, I think, equally well 
founded. His courage, in teaching what was opposed to the 
religious belief of the Jews, was the courage of the human 
soul. His insistence on humility, purity, meekness, forgive- 
ness of injuries, self-denial, love, even in behalf of enemies, 
which roused against Him the spirit of pride, malice, selfish- 
ness, and all that was evil in human nature, was the deter- 
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mination of the human soul. The laying down of His life in 
self-sacrifice was the loyal fortitude of the human soul, in 
prosecuting the principle that the flesh should have no rule, 
but that the Divine authority should have supreme sway 
therein. Since it was incumbent on Him to face the tribunals 
of His country, and submit to its allotments, the human soul, 
as the immediate moving spring of the human body, set itself 
steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem, knowing all that was to 
befall Him there; and He went with unwilling step, yet with 
resolute, self-sacrificing aim. He did not attempt to evade 
His enemies. When He came to Gethsemane, how easily He 
might have turned His steps in another direction, and the 
armed band would have sought Him in vain. In all this 
there was no stoical indifference, no want of sensibility, no 
suspension of natural feelings, as if the self-sacrifice did not 
cost Him so much as it would have cost another. On the 
contrary, we are told His “soul was exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death.” He bids the disciples watch with Him: He felt 
their presence a support, and He evidently needed their 
sympathy. Though leaving them in order to pray alone, He 
would not be left wholly alone. How completely human was 
the whole transaction! It reveals a real conflict—a conflict 
in which the human will bows in meek submission to a des- 
tiny that did not seem absolutely essential to the fulfilment 
of His purpose, because the Divine fiat could not be made 
to interpose between Satan and Satan’s freedom to do the 
uttermost he chose against Him. In all this, I say, we see a 
real human heart suffering—a real human soul wrung with 
agony, under the submission to this self-surrender, which did 
not seem to be so much positively, or at all, required by God, 
as to be the direct, and overt, and deliberate permission of the 
devil to do his utmost, and his worst, on Christ. 

Here then is an exemplification of a resolute mastery of self, 
under an infliction which tried our Lord far beyond any self- 
sacrifices which He had previously endured, great as these 
had been. And this, when rightly viewed, is no doubt the 
most astonishing part of Christ’s conquest of the whole man- 
hood as touching the lower self, in as far as the higher self— 
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that is, the soul, so far as instructed by the divine nature within 
—gave no sign as to the necessity of this tragical encounter 
under suffering. All that Christ could obtain in answer 
to His prayer, was a declinature on the part of the Father 
to interpose,—that while no such mandate as crucifixion 
on the tree came from the Father, neither should such inter- 
vention, as implied exemption from crucifixion, come from the 
Father. In these circumstances, hard and terrible as the case 
seemed (and all the harder that it did not appear an intrinsic 
necessity), Christ resigned Himself to the terrible fate prepared 
for Him by the wicked one. 

Nor can I conclude this notice of the human features 
which show themselves in this sacrifice, without observing, 
as I have already hinted, how absolutely Christ refrained 
from employing the miraculous powers which He possessed, 
in His own behalf. This power was never used to relieve 
His own wants or sufferings. Though He possessed mirac- 
ulous powers, His life, from first to last, was a real human 
life. Like one who possessed boundless wealth, and regards it 
as held in trust for others, He would not spend one penny of 
it on Himself; He lavished it on others, and Himself led a life 
of poverty and of self-denial. It was the possession of this 
power which gave Him the opportunity of exercising that 
wondrous patience and self-restraint which make Him so 
eminent as an example. So far from interfering with the 
reality of His human life, His miraculous power only intensified 
His self-denial, in His submission to suffering; but it enabled 
Him to be a perfect pattern in this respect to the world, by 
making His own life an echo of His teaching. Having super- 
human powers, He was yet subject in His own person to the 
laws of nature, hungering, thirsting, toiling, separating from 
friends, contending with foes, wearying, grieving, suffering, 
weeping, dying, even as others. Depriving Himself of every- 
thing which could interfere with the reality of His human 
experience, He placed Himself on a level with the weakest of 
His brethren, in order that He might set before them a true 
human example. 

The taunt of His enemies was: “ He saved others, He could 
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not save Himself.” They would have believed Him had He 
come down from the cross. We believe in Him because He 
did not come down from the cross, but became a willing sacri- 
fice even to death. Had Christ saved Himself, the plea for the 
salvation of others would have been terribly marred. It may 
have been a kind of delicious satisfaction for Satan to see 
the agony which he was the cause of inflicting upon our Lord ; 
but had Christ fled from this horrid vengeance upon the part 
of Satan, then would Satan have found a still deeper, truer, 
intenser satisfaction, in the fact that, after all, he would not 
have felt himself absolutely discomfited, if Christ had resiled 
from the death which he had appointed for Him. It is not 
of course to be questioned, that in all that endurance to 
which Christ submitted, He was under the direction of the 
Holy Ghost; but this does not make His case any the less a 
real example to us, in that we too have the privilege and the 
benefit of the same Spirit, as the merciful bequeathment of 
God given unto us through Him. And could we be brought 
thus to appropriate that example to ourselves, we also should 
have the application of the gracious remedy provided through 
Him for the diseases of the world, without which the world 
will never be regenerated. But I beg pardon for this interrup- 
tion, which I fear must be regarded as a digression. 

S. Strictly speaking, I regard it not as a digression; for 
yours is one of the schemes which have been propounded, and 
to which we are to look, in order to account for the process 
of our salvation. But I did not expect you to epitomise your 
subject at a tangent in this way. Only, your statement 
should go for so much, as to the great value of Christ’s 
example—a subject which has been thought to apply more 
to our sanctification than to our justification. I know well 
that you do not separate these so markedly as many have 
been accustomed to do, in that we connect justification with 
pardon, and that pardon is the free gift of God, irrespective 
of our subjective states, granted exclusively through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, as He set these forth for His own, when upon 
the earth; and hence that sanctification comes to be made ours 
_ as the result of this divine free electing boon on the part of God. 
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F. I have already intimated that if pardon is granted to 
individuals by the death on Calvary, then it must be done by 
anticipation ; and if so, it must constitute that individual’s 
justification; and if so, what becomes of the doctrine of 
justification by facth 2?” Tome, if the expression “ justification 
by faith” has any meaning, it is the acceptance by God of him 
who once was a sinner, upon his renouncement of sin, and 
his receiving the righteousness of Christ, as the controlling 
and impelling power of his will. This very condition involves 
pardon, and to my mind no other does; and it involves sanc- 
tification, because it is the impartation of the very materials 
out of which sanctification is effected. And further, I say this 
condition, which I call a state of salvation, implies the absolute 
inseparableness of justification and sanctification. As you put 
it, assuredly justification is placed long anterior to sanctification. 
Here, I am persuaded, there is a screw loose, as regards the 
modus of justification. Can anything be more obvious than 
the words, that Christ “rose for our justification” ? If then 
He rose to effect our justification, does it not follow that His 
death, as such, did not accomplish it? There is incongruity 
and inconsistency in every way, by ascribing pardon as 
granted to persons before they were born, and before they 
had the means of exercising any faith. 

S. But might not the faith be anticipated and grounded on, 
as well as the pardon? God in choosing men to salvation, 
chose them that they might believe. Faith is only the effect 
of God’s election to salvation. 

FF’, Then see where you are. If we say that God’s election 
is tantamount to the bestowment of pardon, you make faith 
subsequent to justification, and so reverse the whole grada- 
tion of the process of salvation. It is utter folly to base 
salvation in this way. Of course God doth foresee, and pre- 
arrange from the beginning, the whole course of procedure, as 
touching the question of salvation; and if this were not the 
case, He would not be God—for it is incumbent on Him, as a 
perfect Being, that nothing should be done in the dark, or fore- 
determined in the dark. Foreknowledge must of necessity 
belong to God, and foreknowledge and foreordination must 
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go hand in hand in perfect harmony, as each stage connects 
itself with something that is to follow; and this also is clear 
enough, that the foreknowledge and foreordination of God, ere 
the world was, could not be different from what turns out in 
the practical evolutions of the world, otherwise the foreknow- 
ledge and foreordination of God would not only be nothing 
worth, but positively false! 

We are therefore, in some measure, able to take a grasp of 
what was foreseen and foreordained by God, as compared with 
what we see actually occurring in the history of the world. 
Further, we are able to take some grasp of this subject by what 
we realise as the connecting links of science—that is, the links 
which connect cause and effect in the world; because, when 
we have fairly established the case of cause, we are certain 
that in the concatenation of ordination it must have been 
placed before that of effect. These are principles about which 
there can properly be no dispute. But again, we are able to 
go a stage higher when we come to the consideration of the 
operations.of our own rational minds, and see how foreknow- 
ledge and foreordination are themselves connected, as the 
laws of rational states of mind. They are reduced to the two 
states of knowledge and will. Knowledge is but another 
name for intelligence, and there is no intelligence but has 
connected with it the power of willing some part of its intel- 
ligence into what may be called objectivity. I have nothing 
to do here with the origin of will, but simply with the fact 
of will. All I say as to the origin of will among ourselves is, 
that it proceeds from the presence of motives, just as motives 
have their rise from the presence of ideas which affect the 
meé;1 and hence ideas in this way impel to a phenomenon 
as the natural result of their conjunction or combination with 
the Ego. Fundamentally, therefore, will rises out of intelli- 
gence; but there is no question that the exercise of will, on 
the other hand, gives rise to additional intelligence, in as 
far as it brings intellect thereafter to contemplate the thing 

1 This fact has not been observed, so far as I know, by any philosopher in 


his analysis of mind; yet it is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. See ‘ Pro- 
found Problems,’ p. 519. 
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willed, and along therewith the surroundings and the neces- 
sities of its condition. 

I will best exemplify this by an illustration. Take any 
actual case of the exercise of will, no matter what, and you 
will find that, while, in the first place, it could not have been 
exercised without an existing intelligence, there hangs around 
it a new sphere of intelligence, out of which new sphere of 
intelligence there arises fresh volition. For instance, a mother 
sends her little daughter an errand to the nearest town to 
purchase some necessary article for the household; but she 
perceives that darkness will come on before it is possible for 
the child to return. This foresight, as applicable to the child, 
induces her to resolve to send her eldest brother to meet her, 
that no danger may overtake her in the darkness on returning 
home. Here we havé wil first rising out of the intelligence of 
needs in the sending the child to the town; and now we have 
intelligence arising out of this will in the forethought of the 
darkness overtaking the child; and again, we have wll aris- 
ing out of this further intelligence in the determination to 
send the brother to meet his sister. This simple illustration 
explains the whole category of foreknowledge and of fore- 
ordination ; and so far as I can see, it is perfectly applicable 
to our apprehension of the whole process of divine foreknow- 
ledge and foreordination as revealed in Scripture.! 

Let me give my view of what I say; and if what I say 
hangs together in natural and rational consistency, and is at 
the same time in perfect harmony with Scripture statement, 
ought it not to be weighed with attention and respect? I 
begin with an exercise of the will: e.g., God foredetermined to 
create man. No one will dispute that this resolve arose out 
of an antecedent intelligence. Iam obliged to say antecedent, 
because, ex rerum naturd, there must be an existing knowledge 
in respect of the circumstances under which the thing resolved 
on is introduced. But this is not all; afresh intelligence comes 
at once into operation on the back of this resolve—that is, 


1 This embraces the anthropological idea of God. But are we not absolutely 
reduced to this conclusion by the assurance of the divine personality ; and 
does not the Word of God throughout encourage this conclusion? See the 
question of divine personality handled in Discussion VIII. 
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upon a view of the object brought forth. God no sooner 
introduces man in the midst of all his associations than He 
sees, or, What is the same thing, foresees that man, with all his 
prerogatives, would fall. This foreknowledge again brings on 
another act of will—viz., the foreordination of a second Adam, 
exactly to meet the evil brought on by the first Adam, and 
to undo the same, and to bring in and establish a perfect 
righteousness. Moreover this foreordination, like the former, 
introduces another fresh intelligence—that is, God foresees 
how it will be with the second Adam, just as He foresaw how 
it would be with the first Adam. As the foreknowledge of 
failure on the part of the first Adam brought up the foreordi- 
nation of the second Adam, so the foreknowledge of success 
on the part of the second Adam introduced another resolve or 
foreordination—viz., the preaching of Christ—that is, the 
revelation of a scheme of mercy to men. That scheme of 
mercy involved two considerations: first, that as God is no 
respecter of persons, He should “call upon a// men every- 
where to repent ;” and accordingly, this general call was fore- 
ordained. Now, as before, this foreordination brought in a 
fresh sphere of intelligence or foreknowledge, and God fore- 
saw who would answer and who would not answer this general 
call. As before, therefore, this foreknowledge of some being 
successfully assaulted, and of some remaining hardened and 
impenitent under this general call, gave rise to a fresh fore- 
ordination—viz., a special call—ze., the election of God as 
alighting on those who were thus brought to a sense of their 
sin. In other words, we have a choosing of these that they 
might become belrevers. 

Here, then, I am able, in perfect accordance with Scripture 
statement, to set before you the precise point in the category 
of divine thought at which election comes in; and if election 
of the penitents who have responded to the general call, I am 
constrained also to say, reprobation of the impenitent. For if 
God chose those whom He had, by His own interposition, 
brought to a sense of sin, and sorrow for it, that they might 
exercise faith and be filled with righteousness, upon the self- 
same principle it behoved Him to reject those who refused to 
be operated upon by the grace that called them to repentance, 
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in as far as it was impossible for such to be brought to the 
exercise of faith; and consequently, such hardened and im- 
penitent ones, after the call of God had been brought to bear 
upon them, were consigned to the reprobation which they 
merited. In this way, then, we have a clear and consistent 
category as regards the doctrine of predestination—a category 
which indicates that certain men were chosen to be given to 
Christ to be redeemed from wrath, and chosen upon grounds 
which we can all sympathise with and appreciate as sound, 
reasonable, and Scriptural at the same time. 

And here, too, as indicating the soundness of the principles 
I have laid down, we get rid entirely of that great bugbear in 
the Churches, as to the extent of Christ’s atonement. Why, we 
see, in the first place, that the second Adam was laid down on 
as broad principles as the first Adam, and specially as the 
antitype by contrast of the first Adam. As the first Adam 
fell, and brought those descending from him into a fallen 
condition, so the second Adam, having maintained his ground 
unfallen, and having rolled back the tide of sin as it was 
brought to bear upon His own person, became the Head of a 
new manhood, such, that all begotten by Him and born again 
should be joined with Him in the reward of that eternal life 
which He hath achieved. As you had resolved to discuss 
theories to-day, I was anxious that the true theory (as I hold 
it to be) of the process of our salvation should be fairly placed 
before you. And now I will not interrupt you further from 
prosecuting your point as you intended. 

S. If those views which you have now broached, as touch- 
ing the doctrine of election and its bearing, are sound, and 
will bear rigid examination, assuredly you should receive the 
credit which is due to your exposition of a subject so con- 
fessedly tangled and tough as that of Predestination is ac- 
knowledged to be. It will be a glorious day for the Church 
when she sits at rest on these subjects; when she is in har- 
mony, with all possessing the Christian name, on the great 
subject of Redemption; and when she is concerned only with 
one thing—viz., the propagation of the one great object of the 
Church, the truth as it is in Jesus; and, of course, then only 
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will the propagation be with a power and vigour and convic- 
tion beyond any period of her history. But in order to this, 
error must be detected, and when fairly detected, must be 
cast out. 

There has been a theory more or less prevalent from time 
to time that the pardon of sin depends only on the benevo- 
lent willingness of the Almighty. It is put thus: God is the 
Supreme Being, and it is competent for Him, by the mere 
force of His own will, to forgive sin and to ignore the penal 
sanctions of His own law; and that by a mere fiat He could 
say of guilt, “Let it be cancelled,” as easily as He could say 
“Let there be light,” and it is done. 

F. If it will put a stop to argument, I think we shall be 
both pretty well agreed that this theory cannot hold water. 
However it may captivate some, who would blindly make 
God all mercy, and however simple and short it might seem 
as a method of recovering the race, it makes God utterly in- 
consistent with Himself, and destroys the integrity and un- 
changeableness of the divine character. On such a plea 
there could be no moral government, and all dependence in 
the divine word would be annulled. Sin would be no sin if 
it could be thus summarily disposed of. It is a pity to take 
up time discussing such a plea. What I say is, first, that 
where sin exists, there a thing exists which is essentially 
hateful to God, and cannot be pardoned so long as it exists; 
and second, that God cannot, by a direct fiat of supreme power, 
blot it out and put it out of existence; third, that it must 
be banished by the process alone prescribed for that purpose 
—viz., by the soul itself, acting under the motive-power pre- 
scribed and supplied by God. Hence a judgment is reserved at 
the back of this dispensation which is to try all, and to reward 
all according to their works, when the impenitent sinner will 
be brought into the condemnation and suffering which he 
deserves. 

S. Lam glad that you can so speedily, and I think so far 
effectually, dispose of this theory; but let me say, that I 
think it contains much of the essence of other theories which 
have been promulged. There is, for example, the theory 
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which ascribes pardon on the ground of mere repentance. And, 
as I have listened to some of your statements which would 
seem to lay great stress on this theory, I must be the more 
particular about it. 

It has been thought that a benevolent will on the part of 
God, and compunction for sin on the part of man, are all- 
sufficient for this end. But I ask, how do you dispose of 
guilt by means of this theory? Is it otherwise than by the 
sovereign prerogative of God? This method you have con- 
demned. Yet I ask, how is the governmental justice of God 
answered by mere repentance? The only element which it 
provides, is that found in the sinner’s will. But is that 
enough to justify the tearing down of the veil, and the 
breaking into the Holy of Holies? Does not this theory 
undervalue the deserts of wrong, damage the stability of the 
moral government of God, and reflect upon the immaculate 
glory of the Most High ? 

But, more particularly, the theory of repentance assigns 
the effect of pardon to a ground totally inadequate. It 
makes that to be an efficient cause which is only a formal 
stipulation. You know that the cause should potentially 
contain the effect. Does repentance, as a cause, contain the 
virtue out of which sin can be remitted? Its subjective con- 
dition is only a state of preparedness; but a state of pre- 
paredness does not constitute an efficient or procuring cause. 
You might as well say that the blowing of the trumpets 
caused the walls of Jericho to fall, or that the circumcision of 
Abraham caused him to become the Son of God. I grant 
that repentance is necessary to salvation, so also is faith, and 
may I not say, so also is thought; but have these a fitness to 
produce the boon conferred—viz., pardon? No ground of 
pardon can be adequate unless it render the act of mercy on 
the part of the moral governor at the same time an act of 
justice. The question in redemption was, and is, “ How God 
might be just, and yet the Justifier of the ungodly.” Does 
repentance satisfy this question? Does repentance supply 
the needful element of righteousness? And can there be 
justification without righteousness? The function of repent- 
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ance, so far as I can see, is to supply the appropriate sus- 
ceptibility of receiving the gift of mercy. Repentance cannot 
create a channel for the operation of mercy to the guilty. 
It makes no satisfaction to the demands of justice. Let me 
ask this, Does repentance render any compensation to the 
violated law? Is compunction a price paid in exchange for 
pardon? Has the penitent soul any idea of merit? On the 
contrary, the very notion of meritorious repentance is exceed- 
ingly repugnant, and would change the sacrifice of a broken 
and contrite heart into Pharisaical self-sufficiency. Repent- 
ance itself is the gracious gift of God in Christ. If there 
were no cause anterior and exterior to repentance, there 
could be no repentance unto spiritual life. Jesus is said to 
be “a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and forgiveness 
of sins.” Repentance, observe, is the gracious gift of God, 
and man operates therein simply. because the grace of God 
operates in his soul: all idea of its supplying the requisite 
element of justice in order to pardon is excluded. Can re- 
pentance, then, be the righteous ground of a sinner’s forgive- 
ness? I cannot see this. 

But I go a step further. Suppose you assume, for the sake 
of argument, that repentance had in it a meritorious quality 
which might claim the favour of God, it would still fail to 
redeem from the guilt of past transgressions. Suppose a sin- 
ner, at a certain date, did turn away from wrong-doing, and 
that his behaviour from that date was acceptable to God, 
what would become of the responsible period of time when 
he violated God’s law? Could the penitent render more of 
the spirit and form of duty than belonged to the space of 
time the penitence was exercised? Could he accumulate any 
surplusage of merit? Is not the use of all his powers for 
the time due to his Creator and Lord? If not, he might 
withhold some use of his powers from his Master and Pro- 
prietor, and yet not come short of duty! But the measure of 
duty is—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with alJ thy soul, and with all thy mind.” How, 
then, can the repentance of one period atone for the sins of 
another and a different period? If a sinner should repent 
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through half his life, the evil portion of the other half must 
remain unredeemed. Can moral worth be transferred from 
the portion of existence wherein it is displayed? It seems 
to me to be clear, then, that sin once committed can never be 
pardoned through any subsequent repentance. But apart 
from all this, are we not told that salvation is a matter of 
grace, not earned by man’s meritoriousness in the smallest jot 
or tittle? If salvation is “the gift of God,” then the idea of 
any procuring merit in our behaviour must be abandoned, 
and with it, therefore, any quality in repentance which would 
render the pardon just. 

And here I have a word to say about substitution. You 
have been a very determined opponent of this doctrine; but, 
if you introduce repentance as a satisfaction unto God, what 
do you really effect? Why, you substitute repentance for the 
penalty which the law demands. Man, instead of being 
punished for his sins, simply repents. The law requires 
one of two things as satisfaction, either obedience to its 
precept or endurance of its penalty. It gives no intimation 
of repentance as an equivalent alternative. Repentance 
cannot satisfy a judicial claim. 

Hence our attention is drawn to the true ground on which 
the remission of sins is granted. In expounding the scheme 
of man’s deliverance, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares that “without shedding of blood is no remission,” 
and that “ where remission of these is, there is no more offer- 
ing for sin.” This language clearly traces remission to the 
sacrifice of Christ as its foundation. “We have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins.” I need not quote 
texts. The Scriptures distinctly tell us that we are “justified 
by the blood of Christ;” and they make this, therefore, the 
ground of pardon, and not the repentance of the sinner. No 
doubt you may say that the Scriptures represent remission as 
hinging on repentance; and you may quote Peter, saying, 
“Repent and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out;” but this is the appointed condition, and not the procur- 
ing cause, of remission. The procuring cause is to be found 
in the words, “It behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
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the dead the third day;” the precise condition is noted in 
the words, that “repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in His name” (Luke xxiv. 46, 47). If repentance 
were made a ground of forgiveness, each man would have a 
eround of his own, and not that which is laid in Christ. 

And does it not consist with reason that repentance cannot 
be all that is required in order to pardon? For many heathen 
nations, widely separated by time, country, language, and cus- 
toms, have felt that some propitiation was necessary, in addi- 
tion to repentance, in order to obtain forgiveness. Repentance 
is a subjective condition of mind, indicating moral reformation. 
But there is a widespread consciousness in the human mind 
that this subjective state of mind does not supply due atone- 
ment to the offended Deity. Granted that the offerings of the 
heathens are often intended to propitiate a cruel disposition, 
still there remains the consciousness that penitence is inade- 
quate, and that something of value is needed to avert the 
punishment. The very fact of sacrifices having prevailed 
throughout the whole patriarchal age, as well as among hea- 
thens, indicates that to the human mind some objective ground 
besides repentance is necessary. The more we investigate re- 
pentance as solving the question of guilt, the more does its 
incompetency appear. 

f. Tam glad you have travelled over so particularly the 
sphere of repentance in the question of guilt; because it will 
enable us to analyse repentance, and to ascertain what is its 
precise relation to the divine jiat—or, shall I say, the phenom- 
enon—of forgiveness. And here I have specially to call 
your attention to a very important distinction between what 
is generally called repentance and the repentance pointed to 
in the Scriptures, as necessary before God. Unless we clearly 
perceive this distinction, we shall be in a sea of uncertainty. 
The Scriptures themselves lay down the distinction emphat- 
ically enough. Paul says, “Godly sorrow worketh repent- 
ance to salvation not to be repented of: but the sorrow of 
the world worketh death” (2 Cor. vu. 10). Repentance may 
generally be termed “ sorrow of heart” for some word or deed 
or thought; and it must have been aroused by some objec- 
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tive influence operating by its subjective application to the 
soul. 

Now what I am solicitous to note very specially is, that 
repentance, to be availing for forgiveness, depends on this 
question, What is the procuring cause of repentance? The 
procuring cause of repentance that is worldly only, can at 
best but give a change from one worldly habit to another ; 
but the procuring cause of repentance that is godly, is a re- 
pentance that leadeth to spiritual life. Hence it may be truly 
said that the character of repentance, as a condition of the 
soul, is precisely dependent on the spring or cause out of which 
the repentance arises. Repentance, as an operation, may pro- 
perly be termed the process whereby God takes away sin, if 
the efficient cause of the repentance is the blood of Christ. 
It becomes in that case “repentance unto life,” because the 
very operation of relieving the soul from the burden of sin 
conditions the soul for receiving almost simultaneously the 
righteousness of Christ; though the latter, as a rule, must 
follow, however instantaneously, upon the experience of the 
former. 

Let there be no doubt, then, as to the relation in which 
godly repentance stands to forgiveness of sins. Suppose we 
reason inductively or deductively, the matter is, to my mind, 
sufficiently obvious. Sin exists in me, and this makes me offen- 
sive to God. If we speak of the sin being taken away, it can 
be taken away only from the seat wherein it lies—ze., from 
the soul, wherein it is presently resting. And how can it be 
taken away? The answer is, By the application of the blood 
of Christ, which alone is able to cleanse and purify the soul. 
But what is this blood of Christ which cleanses from all sin ? 
Not the blood of the flesh, for “the flesh profiteth nothing ” ; 
but the blood or life of the Spirit, which alone expels the 
carnal life, and bringeth in spiritual life as the motive-power 
of the soul. As this is effected, I am freed from sin, and re- 
plenished with righteousness. And, pro tanto, this brings to - 
me justification: it is justification by faith in the blood of 
Christ. I can make no separation at all of justification from 
sanctification. The latter is the purification of the soul from 
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sin, and the furnishing of the soul with righteousness ; the 
former is God’s pronouncement of satisfaction with such a 
condition, as involving a state of salvation. Sanctification is 
the subjective change which is wrought on the soul in its 
exercise of “repentance towards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” and justification is God’s act of accept- 
ance of that soul as thus born again and replenished and 
regenerated. 

As to what you call “the judicial relation” in which we 
stand to God as sinners, and the satisfaction due to God in 
respect of that judicial relation, I answer, there are two things 
to be considered, one of which is overlooked too much. There 
are, first and primarily, the love of God to His world, and 
the consequent desire on the part of God to save men; and, 
second, the provision whereby this desire could alone be car- 
ried into accomplishment. God has never from the begin- 
ning changed His mind: the coming of Christ and the work 
of Christ have not in any way changed the mind of God; but 
the coming of Christ and the work of Christ are the provided 
agency whereby God could save the world. The means of 
salvation are in Jesus Christ alone. Here lies the objective 
source, as a fountain of grace provided for us by God, and 
offered to the world by God; and if we are to be saved, we 
must appropriate that “ grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion.” God desires to save men; but He can save them only 
in one way. That one way has been instituted and estab- 
lished and confirmed, and men are enabled to pursue it. They 
are encouraged by the supply of every motive sufficient to 
induce men to do so; but if any will not hearken to His word, 
then the blame of their rejection from heaven, and of their 
being outcasts in hell, must rest on themselves. All this, I 
think, is not only in perfect accordance with the revealed 
Word, but in harmonious consistency with the teaching of the 
Church. 

The Church puts before her members the question, “How 
are we to escape the wrath and curse of God due to us for 
transgressing the divine law?” And it gives them the fol- 
lowing answer—“ That we may escape the wrath and curse 
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of God due to us for the transgression of the law, He requireth 
of us repentance towards God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the diligent use of the outward means 
whereby Christ communicates to us the benefits of His medi- 
ation.” The repentance toward God is very properly termed 
“repentance unto life,’ as being a “turning from sin unto 
God”—unto God; that is, to receive the things of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ; that is, to “receive and rest upon 
Christ and His righteousness, held forth in the Gospel for the 
pardon of sin;” that is, a repentance which is the precursor 
of faith, in virtue of which we obtain that righteousness “ for 
the accepting and accounting of our persons as righteous in 
the sight of God for salvation.” Such is the language em- 
ployed by the Larger Catechism of the Church of Scotland, 
and that of the Shorter Catechism is lke to it. One feels 
almost ashamed to go over these details, which ought to be 
regarded as so simple that none could misunderstand them. 
But now let me more immediately meet the argumentation 
which you have introduced. I think that by implication I 
have answered all that you have stated; but there is no 
education which more tenaciously clings to a man than the 
religious principles which have been hammered into him 
continuously as the laws of heaven; and therefore I must 
specially meet your controversy on the subject of repentance. 
I agree with much that you say, but your description of this 
grace does not convey to my mind a true feature of the pur- 
port and character of godly repentance. You ask, “How do 
I dispose of guilt by means of repentance? And how is the 
justice of God satisfied thereby ? And is not the stability of 
the moral government of God thus damaged? And is not 
that which is but a formal stipulation erroneously made an 
efficient cause? Is not repentance but a subjective state of 
preparedness for pardon, and not a procuring cause of par- 
don?” One may indeed say that repentance is the subjec- 
tive condition of preparedness for pardon—that is, for the . 
verdict of God that there is now no indictment or impeach- 
ment against a man for some particular sin, just as a judge, 
when called upon, pronounces on the state of a building 
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which has been dismantled for repairs. It is then, and then 
only, in a condition to have judgment pronounced upon it for 
restoration: hence repentance is a preparedness for pardon, 
which is a judgment of God declaring that there is now no 
accusation, and therefore no punishment, because the very 
cause of action against the accused is taken out of the way. 
How is sin taken out of the way? I answer, By the process 
of repentance, for thereby the sin is cast out from the soul. 
What makes this repentance efficient for thisend? I answer, 
It is the washing of the soul in the purifying and precious 
blood of Christ, which removeth or cleanseth from all sin. 
How is this blood obtained? I answer, It is the free gift of 
God given from Jesus Christ, as its immediate source, and is 
communicated by the Holy Ghost. Christ is the objective 
foundation in virtue of which alone it is possible for God 
to save men; and having the material of salvation in Jesus 
Christ, inexhaustibly applicable for the world, it is unspar- 
ingly given forth, that men may be saved thereby; and so 
given forth that when the first effects of true repentance 
appear in virtue of divine operation, such are adopted to 
become true believers, that they may be filled with the right- 
eousness of Christ, as the living building of immortality. 

I show you, then, how “ God is just, and the justifier ” (not, 
as you express it, of the ungodly as ungodly, and while un- 
godly, for an ungodly man standing in his ungodliness can 
never be justified), but the justifier “of him which belreveth in 
Jesus” (Rom. ii. 26). An ungodly man can never, as such, 
be a justified man. The righteousness of Christ can alone be 
accepted, and it can be accepted only where it 1s—that is, where 
it is found in the heart, through the exercise of faith. Then 
that which intrinsically is not our own is imputed to us, or 
reckoned as our own, in virtue of our appropriation of it. 
The sad mistake made in the Churches is the separation’ of 
sanctification and justification, notwithstanding the overt 
statement that they are inseparable; and hence the dogma | 
of the wmputation of Christ’s righteousness without the im- 
partation of Christ’s righteousness—a dogma fraught with 
infinite mischief, in as far as it leads multitudes to rely on 
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the mere imputation, because they make a profession of faith 
while they have not the faith rtself, which alone brings the 
impartation of Christ’s righteousness to the soul. 

You tell me “a meritorious repentance is exceedingly 
repugnant, and would change the sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart into Pharisaical self-sufficiency.” So it would, 
and there is nothing in the wide world more offensive than 
what may be called a meritorious repentance. “ Repentance 
unto life is a saving grace” —a grace, as being an operation of 
soul, not meritorious, but wrought in us by God, when He 
displays “the terrors of the Lord” upon sinners; and a saving 
erace, aS being that initial operation on the heart of the 
sinner, under which sin in the heart is assaulted, and a dis- 
lodgement of sin is effected, without which, therefore, salvation 
is impossible for, sinners. There is, and can be, nothing 
humanly meritorious about true repentance, because it pro- 
ceeds not from self or from man as its source, but from the 
motive power installed and implanted by God. Hence, 
according to the view I have propounded, “Jesus is exalted 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins;” for it 1s under this process of 
repentance that He gives that new manhood which, being 
the formation of the image of Christ, is alway acceptable to 
God. I would not say that repentance is “a ground of the 
sinner’s forgiveness,” but I would say that it is the mediwm 
of forgiveness. 

But you have something more to say about the inadequacy 
of repentance. You tell me that, “supposing, for argument’s 
sake, repentance might claim the favour of God, it would still 
fail to redeem past transgressions,—that it could only apply to 
the space of time when penitence was exercised,—that there 
could be in it no surplus of merit,—that repentance at a subse- 
quent period of life could not atone for the sins of a previous 
period of life,’ and so on. My good friend, your statements 
here only convince one of the cloudiness which yet hangs over 
your mind, as touching the great principle on which alone 
God forgives sin. I would just like to ask you this—that, 
since confessedly, according to the words of our own Con- 
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fession of Faith, “there is no sin so great that it can bring 
damnation upon those who truly repent,’ how is it that 
repentance cannot apply to the whole previous life of sin ? 
It is to the past, the whole past, and therefore the whole 
category of the sin, if it is to anything at all, that repentance 
applies. I grant that penitence may, in any particular case, 
apply to some special sin only, as in the case of David, when, 
under the remonstrance of Nathan, he repented of the precise 
sin he had committed in the matter of Uriah; but this only 
strengthens what I say as regards repentance generally. And 
if repentance be the repudiation of sin, as a ruling power of 
the soul in the future—z.e., as cleansing the whole man of the 
offensive thing; then God will not visit for sin when it is 
now removed—z.e., so far as it happened to be a ruling power 
in the past. This is the royal prerogative of God, that when 
His law is vindicated and honoured by the abrogation of 
what is offensive, and the introduction of what is loyal and 
acceptable, He is satisfied, and will make no visitation for 
the sins of the past. What visitation could He make? 
“Punishment,” you say. - Punishment! And would this be 
any satisfaction to God, as inflicted upon one who had given 
up and sacrificed the evil, and was now in process of becoming 
a loving and loyal child of God? The thing is impossible. 
Apply the principle to a parent on earth who has been 
troubled with an erring child. If that child returns to his 
father, confessing his misdoing, and if he has given satis- 
factory assurance to his father of his loving obedience in the 
future, does not the father forgive? And would not every 
right-thinking man be indignant if he did not forgive ? 
Wherefore should punishment be inflicted in such a case ? 
What end would be served thereby ? And so with God. No 
good end could be served, if God does not, as He cannot, 
delight in punishment for its own sake. 

It is hardly necessary to notice your observation about 
substitution. Repentance is not a substitution for pardon, 
nor anything approaching to it. It seems an extraordinary 
complexion of the state of theological attainment, when such 
a notion could for a moment be entertained. Repentance is 
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no more a substitution for pardon, than digestion is a substi- 
tution for the separation of food into those constituents, some 
of which are appropriated for nourishment, and some of 
which are cast out of the system. I have already pointed to 
the ground of pardon; and most thoroughly agree with the 
quotation you have made, that “we have redemption through 
the blood of Christ ;” and further, that this redemption is 
“the forgiveness of our sins”—lterally, the sending away of 
our sins. You tell me that the procuring cause is the suffering 
of Christ, which you draw from the words “it behoved Christ 
to suffer.” Here we differ. I do not believe that the pro- 
curing cause of forgiveness (which is made one and the same 
thing with the taking away of sins) was the suffering of 
Christ. I have sufficiently dwelt on this point. J¢ behoved 
Christ to suffer, because He could not take away sins without 
suffering; but the suffering was not the procuring cause, but 
itself an effect, in as far as it was an attendant element pro- 
duced in the process of taking away sin. The procuring 
cause was the divine Spirit, as the impulse of God pushing 
against the law of the flesh, as the same was projected upon 
the tablet of the soul; and so not only freeing the soul from the 
contamination of sin, as proceeding from the flesh, and from 
the world through the flesh, but mortifying the flesh, so that 
its behests or dogmas might no longer exist, and of course no 
longer prevail. That procuring cause is given to us as the 
true and powerful animation whereby we are regenerated and 
renewed, and made one with Christ. Hence we are at one as to 
“the true ground on which the remission of sins is granted,” 
in that we both cordially adopt the words of the Apostle, “ We 
have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 
And yet here we are not at one, we cannot be at one, if we 
are found to differ in regard to the interpretation of the 
term “blood.” You make “the blood of Christ” (as I have 
already noticed) to be synonymous with “the sacrifice of 
Christ ”—in other words, with “the death of Christ” on the 
cross ; and consequently you involve the whole question of 
atonement for us as necessarily a substitution of His sacrifice 
for us, in order to our justification,—thereby incurring, as I 
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have endeavoured to show, innumerable difficulties ; and not 
least those difficulties with Scripture itself, which so pointedly 
tells us to “work out our salvation;” and that God will 
“render to every man according to his deeds;” and that “by 
our words we shall be justified, and by our words we shall be 
condemned;” and that “what measure we mete, it shall be 
measured to us again,’—all which, and scores of more pass- 
ages, are inconsistent with the dogma of substitution. “The 
precious blood,” which is otherwise called “the blood of God,” 
and “the blood of the New Testament,’ I make (as I have 
already said) to be synonymous with the Spirit of Christ—that 
is, the true life of Christ, “the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” 
whereby we are “freed from the law of sin and of death.” 
Does it not strike you that, in every way, this introduces an 
interpretation such as harmonises the whole Word of God 
with itself. and with our reasoning intelligence, while it re- 
moves a whole host of the most forcible and formidable 
objections, which have proved, and at this moment do prove, 
terrible stumbling- blocks in the way to the satisfactory 
adjustment of the great doctrine of atonement? The New 
Testament is, without question, a spiritual economy, as con- 
trasted with the Old Testament, which was an economy of 
“carnal ordinances.” The “blood of the New Testament,” 
therefore, must be the blood of a spiritual economy—the blood 
which gives life to the spiritual economy, in as far as it must 
be regarded as the animating power and principle of this 
spiritual economy. Christ hath shed this blood, that it 
may be poured into His body, the Church, to animate the 
Church, and consequently to animate its members, with His 
life, His spirit, His righteousness,—that it may be one with 
Him, as the head and fountain of life, and may be glorified 
with Him in the ages which are yet to be revealed. 

Now, to return for a moment to repentance. What I say 
is, that repentance is the initial operation arising from the 
application of the blood of Christ in cleansing the soul—that 
is, in purging it of defilements; and it becomes of necessity, 
therefore, repentance wnto life—that is, repentance leading to 
faith, which faith is the receiving of that righteousness which , 
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is the material of the divine life in the soul. This applica- 
tion of Christ crucified, which Christ Himself calls “the eat- 
ing” of Him—that is, the partaking of Him—is the bringing 
of the atonement of Christ to us, and the making of the 
atonement of Christ, by its application to us, to be manifested 
in us,—in that, under this discipline, we “bear about with us 
the dying of the Lord Jesus;” in that we “present our 
bodies as living sacrifices unto God;” and specially in that, 
at the Lord’s table, we “show forth the Lord’s death ”—that 
death which kept the carnal nature from all kind of ascend- 
ancy in the soul, and which maintained the law of the Spirit 
of life in full vigorous authority in the soul, and thereby ex- 
hibited that new manhood which constitutes that regenera- 
tion which is entire acceptance with God. 

I hardly think it needful to take very particular notice of 
your argument as drawn from the sacrificial observances of 
the heathen. It only confirms this view, that in the human 
mind there is this principle very strongly impressed—viz., that. 
sacrifice is needful in order to propitiation; and that in order 
to supply this, the human mid, in its ignorance of what was 
precisely wanted, and in its tendency to seek something apart 
from self, hath always looked to some objective element, 
some external victim, as the thing to be sacrificed. How 
long it is before men learn what the Psalmist had learned, 
only after severe and trying discipline, and the great nation of 
Israel have not learned even to this day, that “the sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit, and that a broken and a contrite 
heart God will not despise” ! 

S. You have achieved a strong case, provided your interpre- 
tation of “the blood” is perfectly sound and satisfactory. 
What I desiderate is the want of some clear and convincing 
statement that the blood of Christ and the Spirit of Christ 
are one and the self-same thing. 

Ff. Have I not given you this? There has never been any 
dispute as to the genuineness of the words of John—“ the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood agree in one.” What can 
you have more convincing? The cup of blessing is said to be 
the partaking or “communion of the blood of Christ.” It is not 
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the partaking of the natural blood—the blood of the flesh ; 
that is certain. What then can it be? Be it what it may, 
it is the partaking of what constitutes the life of Christ; for 
“the blood is the life.” But the life of Christ is the life of 
God in the soul. There can be no question here also as to 
the meaning of the blood of Christ. Paul again says—the 
Gentiles which were afar off from God are “made nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” Can this, by any stretch of ordinary interpre- 
tation, be applied to the natural blood of the flesh? In what 
way, I ask, could the natural blood of Christ’s body have 
brought the Gentiles nigh unto God? That blood never 
touched them, and, in the nature of things, could not; and if 
it had been possible, it could only have affected them sym- 
bolically, even as the sprinkling of blood under the law—or, 
indeed, in their case, not so much, as being utterly unprepared 
for such an application. 

I ought here to remind you that the blood of the sin-offer- 
ing under the law, underwent a very mysterious and remark- 
able change after sacrifice; that whereas, before sacrifice, it 
was the blood of sin, and therefore the life of sin, and there- 
fore had to be poured out, that the life of sim might be de- 
stroyed, it became thereafter “sacred,” and the emblem of 
another and an opposite life; and on that account was given 
forth and sprinkled upon the people, and upon the things 
of the altar, to sanctify them, as symbolical of the heavenly 
lfe—that is, of the precious life-blood which pervaded and 
animated the soul of Jesus. 

Take any other text which speaks of the blood of Christ, of 
which there is abundance. John says, “ The blood of Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Peter says, we “are redeemed from 
our vain conversation by the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without spot and blameless.” The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews tells us that “the blood of Christ doth purge 
the conscience from dead works to serve the lhving God.” 
Will any one, after reflection, for a moment say that the blood 
here spoken of could by possibility apply to the lteral blood 
of Christ’s body ? How could that blood properly purge the 
conscience, or even touch the conscience? How could that 
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blood in any way cleanse the soul? Literal blood, as a 
material element, would have the contrary effect. We are 
forced, then, from the principles of our common understand- 
ing, to interpret the blood of Christ spiritually, from the time 
that His sacrifice was completed. The blood of the body had 
been spilt, as indicating the death of the body, wherein sin 
dwells, and from which sin proceeds; and consequently, as 
indicating the utter and absolute sacrifice of sin. But if 
Christ was once “known after the flesh,’ He was after His 
sacrifice “ known no longer after the flesh,” in as far as He 
was pervaded by that. new hfe which He brought down from 
heaven, and now bequeathed to men for their regeneration. 
This blood of Christ (as I have noticed) is called “the blood 
of the covenant,” which cannot, without frightful danger, be 
called an “unholy thing,” without doing “despite to the 
Spirit of Grace, and, in fact, incurring the sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” 

And let me remark —if we are to “enter into the holiest of 
all by the blood of Jesus” (a privilege given to us), I would like 
to know whether these words mean something, or whether they 
are words without any definite meaning. I can give to them 
meaning—true, full, satisfactory meaning—when I say that I 
come to God under the application and power of the Holy Ghost, 
as the quickening power that is in Christ; but if you will 
insist upon the blood spoken of as the blood of Christ’s body, 
Isay, where wsit? You have wt not; and if you had it, you 
are taught that it would “profit you nothing.” I need not 
surely dwell on this subject longer to convince you as to 
the true, the only true, interpretation of “the sprinkling of 
blood,” which doth “wash us from our sins,—which doth 
“make white our robes,”’—which doth “sanctify the people,” 
and which doth “justify ” us in order to salvation (1 Cor. 
x. 16, Eph. i.°13; Heb; ix. 14,-1 Peter i, 2; 19; 1: John aa 
Heb, x. 19, iii) 12.-Rev. 1:5; Rom: 114254 v.90; ple oe 
i. 14), 

S. I shall not contend with you on this question. Time 
will show, when it is submitted to the Churches, whether your 
interpretation will bear any possible investigation; but as 
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showing you the ideas which prevail on the doctrine of re- 
pentance, let me quote to you some sentiments of the most 
respectable men who have written on the subject. Thomas 
Scott, the author of the Commentary on the Bible, says in a 
“Discourse upon Repentance”: “But let not any one con- 
clude that these privileges” [forgiveness of sin and the in- 
dwelling of God] “are properly the rewards of repeutance, or 
that it atones for our crimes. This would supersede the 
necessity of the expiatory sufferings of Jesus, and contradict 
St Paul’s express declaration, that we are justified by faith 
through the righteousness of Christ;” and, consequently, 
would infer that Christ died in vain. “Did we repent of 
ourselves with the preventing and assisting grace of God, 
and were our repentance perfect in its fruits, it could not 
avail for our justification in any degree. It is indeed ob- 
servable, that even they who speak of our atoning for our 
transgressions of the divine law by repentance, change their 
language when they have to treat of the laws of human 
governments. You seldom hear them speak of a traitor or 
murderer making atonement for his crimes by repentance, 
but only by his death. This sacrifice to justice the law de- 
mands; this alone expiates the offence; and if a criminal, 
however penitent, escape punishment, the law is dispensed 
with, justice is relaxed, and no atonement is made. But 
God’s justice is perfect, and can admit of no relaxation; His 
law must be magnified and made honourable, and cannot be 
dispensed with” (Works, vol. i. p. 190). 

Again, in a work titled ‘The Sacrifice for Sin, by J. M. 
Denniston, the author asks what is “the truly vital point of 
connection between repentance and pardon.” He says, “Take 
the very unencumbered case of the first prohibition with its 
penalty—‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die. This seems plain and peremptory. There is no shadow 
of a hint saying, ‘except thou repent thou shalt die.” The 
point was obedience or disobedience, not repentance or im- 
penitence. It is to be hoped that the man did truly repent 
long before the end, but that prevented not the end coming. 
The transgressor died at last. Thus were law and penalty 
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connected in regard to the bodily life of the first transeressor. 
And how as to the soul? This is a more complicated matter. 
But the shadow of redemption falls on the shut-up garden, 
in that the tree of life continues there, as if to proclaim that 
man might still cherish the hope of in some way returning 
and eating. But of repentance, as the means of his restora- 
tion, there is no whisper. All that we see is the spectacle of 
the man’s soul entering upon the same road and making for 
the same end as his body. For if death was threatened, not 
to a part, but to the person of the transgressor, then to death 
is the whole man hastening. What the human family would 
have been but for the destined appearance of the woman’s 
seed to bruise the head of him that had the power of death, is 
no question for us.” 

The same author proceeds: “ Let us now look for a moment 
at a sentence in the New Testament, ‘ For all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God. The evil has been done, 
and man has lost the glory of God. But what is the nature 
of a declaration so decisive and so judicial, if after all we 
have only to cease from our sinning so as to undo its conse- 
quences? If this theory then will not do, we are shut up to 
the conclusion, that through sin we have incurred a penalty 
which no repentance can annul. We are to understand that 
when pardon is promised to the penitent (‘Let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him’), there is 
a very different principle at work from that of the necessary 
cessation of punishment with the cessation of sin. What 
then can be the principle involved, but just that great re- 
demption, on the provision of which the thrilling exhortation 
is based, ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, &c. (Isa. lv. and lii.)” 

Mr Sadler, a living author, in his book titled ‘Emmanuel,’ 
says, In following out his High-Church principles: “His 
blood had been poured forth, and it must have won remis- 
sion, or how could He have given power to others to remit or 
even to proclaim remission? Throughout the remainder of 
the New Testament (as we have shown), the same sacrificial 
effect is ascribed to the pouring out of the blood of Christ. 


-— 
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It is not His sufferings on which stress is laid, not the 
scourging, though that is remembered, not the reviling, not 
the betrayal by Judas nor the denial by Peter, not the mental 
agony nor the unknown horrors, though all these were the 
dregs of the cup which the Father had given Him; much less 
was it the patient endurance of persecution manifested dur- 
ing His previous life. J¢ is the blood shed in death—that is, it 
is the one single thing in common between the immolation 
of the lamb of sacrifice and the immolation of Jesus on the 
cross, which is specifically set forth as the thing which had 
accomplished the atonement. So that, as long as the New 
Testament exists, so long we cannot but regard the death of 
Jesus Christ in the light of a propitiatory sacrifice. Its lan- 
euage excludes any other view. A theory specious in ap- 
pearance, because invented with much seeming regard for 
God’s honour and Christ’s love, has been set forth as a sub- 
stitute for the sacrificial or propitiatory view. It is thus 
expressed: ‘The spectacle of Christ’s spotless life and obedi- 
ence even unto death, endured for us, 1s the most persuasive 
argument for withdrawing us from the service of sin and 
making us meet to receive His grace. We are, consequently, 
drawn to Christ by the spectacle of the patience and meek- 
ness with which He died, and being drawn to Him, we are 
reconciled to God. In His life we see goodness, and truth, 
and love, and in His death patience and forbearance, and so 
we are drawn in heart to God; and this is all that is meant 
by God being in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.’ 
Now, in the first place, no inspired writer has given even a 
hint that he ever understood the sufferings of Christ as aton- 
ing in this way for our sins. In the next place, this view 
summarily thrusts aside the true sonship of Christ, and, con- 
sequently, the love of God the Father in giving Him. It 
does not for a moment require the humiliation of the Eternal 
Son in order to exhibit to man the extremity of patient suf- 
fering terminating in death. And so Professor Jowett alto- 
gether ignores the infinite humiliation of the Son of God in 
stooping to take our nature and submit to death in it. The 
patience and meekness under tortures and death of any very 
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good man would have been as effectual to excite our best 
feelings. If we are to be drawn to Christ in this merely 
human way, by the exhibition of His sufferings on their 
merely human side, we must put out of our minds that He 
was the Son of God, in the one true sense which we profess 
in our creeds. And we must perforce put out of our minds 
all the depth of meaning we have associated with such say- 
ings as ‘God so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son,’ &c., or ‘God spared not His own Son, but de- 
livered Him up for us all.” We must interpret them in some 
such way as ‘God so loved the world that He raised up a 
very good man, that beholding him as a bright example of 
patience, we might have that which is good in us called 
forth.’ According to every inspired writer the virtue of the 
death of Christ, whether as atonement or example, lay in 
this, that it was the only Son of God who thus suffered. It 
was the Lord of Glory who was crucified. But far more than 
this may be said to show the utter worthlessness of the view 
referred to,as an explanation of the atoning nature of Christ’s 
death. God in the Scriptures represents the heart of man as 
drawn to Christ, or to God through Christ, by the power of 
gratitude. ‘We love Him because He first loved us.’ ‘ Here- 
in is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. The same 
truth shines out most brightly in the words of Paul, ‘The 
love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that if 
one died for all, then were all dead:.and that He died for 
all, that they who live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him who died for them’ (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). 
The same appeal to a sense of gratitude is inherent in St 
Paul’s exclamation, ‘Was Paul crucified for you?’ It is as 
if he had said, ‘Where is your thankfulness to your greatest 
benefactor who purchased such blessings for you by His 
crucifixion, 1f you thus wantonly rend His mystical body ?’ 
The same appeal to gratitude underlies all such expressions 
as ‘enemies of the cross, ‘crucifying the Son of God afresh,’ 
&c. They are all appeals to our best feelings to put away 
sin, because Christ died to save us from its guilt and punish- 
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ment. Now this appeal to our thankfulness necessarily de- 
pends upon the fact that Christ died to redeem us, and did 
actually redeem us from some terrible reality of evil by His 
death, and it utterly fails and falls to the ground if we are 
to regard His death as undergone, in order that He might 
set before us an edifying spectacle of patience or virtue, by 
realising which we redeem ourselves.” 

“ Let me (without irreverence),” says Mr Sadler, “use the 
following illustration: Two men, an ungodly and a godly 
man, are both on the point of perishing by shipwreck, and 
both take refuge on the same plank, which will only bear up 
one of them. The godly man says to the other, ‘This plank 
will only save one of us. [am ready to die, and you tell me 
that you are not. I will leave this plank to you, and perish 
in the raging sea; and I only ask this, that when you are safe 
on shore, you will think of me when you are tempted to do 
what I have so often reproved you for doing.” Here would 
be a legitimate appeal to the man’s sense of gratitude, and 
one, humanly speaking, as likely to be successful in exciting 
and keeping alive the man’s better feelings as we can imagine. 
But the force of the appeal would lie in the actual salvation 
from death, procured at the time, at the expense of life. Sup- 
pose that the same two men were both walking by the river- 
side, and the one said to the other, ‘I am much grieved at 
your wicked life, and I wish to excite better feelings in you, 
so I will throw myself into this stream and die, and you will 
then see how bravely and calmly I can meet death. Pray, 
where would lie the force in such an appeal? This latter 
illustration appears to me no caricature of the opinion that 
Christ redeemed us by His example in death. If Christ 
atones or reconciles by the feelings He arouses within us, by 
the spectacle of the patience, or endurance, or loving meek- 
ness manifested by His death, then what He does for us is 
similar in kind to the benefit we derive from having our 
better feelings excited by some touching display (true or 
untrue matters little) of virtue triumphant in suffering, and 
as miserable in its abiding effects. Who are the men that, 
by their labour or writings, have kept the love of Christ 

igs. 
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alive? Are they those who have regarded Christ’s death as 
propitiatory, or those who have looked upon it as merely 
exemplary? On the one side (the propitiatory) we have such 
names as Peter, Paul, Ignatius, Augustin, Anselm, 4 Kempis, 
Luther, C. Wesley, Keble; and on the other, Abelard and 
Socinus.”—(Pp. 217-222.) 

I have been willing to make these quotations, though some- 
what lengthy, as containing, so far as I am aware, all the real 
argumentation anent the futility of repentance, or of example, 
as a ground of pardon; and though I admit that much of 
what you have already advanced involves an answer, yet I 
submit the whole to you, that you may know what is the 
difficulty you have to meet; or shall I rather say, that you 
may understand what is the reasoning you have to oppose, 
or shall I say, the prejudice you have to overcome ? 

f. There is much good reasoning in the quotations you 
have made, and it cannot be said that any of the authors you 
have quoted have written from prejudice, unless you call 
ignorance by the name of prejudice. I do not deny, however, 
that the education which these authors, and a thousand others 
besides which you could have introduced, may have begotten 
such a leaning upon their understandings that it will be no 
easy matter to set forth and to establish the precise relation 
which evangelical repentance holds to the phenomenon of what 
is called pardon. First of all note this, that the authors you 
have quoted do all of them hold tenaciously to the fact that 
Christ made atonement for sin—that the atonement which 
Christ made had not, and could not have, any reference to 
His own person regarded as sinless—that there must have 
been some object for which, or for whom, atonement was 
made—that sinners only could have been this object—that as 
these were not saved from sin as a power over them, the 
atonement could have been but the ministration of a deliver- 
ance from the effects of that power—+z.e., from the punishment 
of sin—that is, from the penalty which sin deserved. And 
hence, if such was the immediate effect of Christ’s atonement, 
it could not be that the same effect should, or could, be 
ascribed to the operation of any mere subjective feeling, such 
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as repentance. If pardon is ascribable to repentance, then, say 
they, it ismo more ascribable to the death of Christ; and if, on 
the other hand, it be ascribable to the death of Christ, it cannot 
rightfully be ascribed to repentance. The logic is irrefragable. 

How stands the question, then, if the matter, as now re- 
hearsed by these authors, is not laid upon a sound founda- 
tion; or, at all events, upon an imperfect foundation? The 
error lies in the imperfect view that is taken of the person of 
Christ, and, therefore, in the imperfect view that is taken of 
the atonement of Christ. The imperfect view that is taken of 
Christ’s person, and hence of Christ’s atonement, arises, first, 
from the ignorance which prevails respecting the character of 
Christ’s incarnation, as denying that Christ was, in His body, 
a partaker of the very flesh and blood of our common 
humanity; and second, from the ignorance which prevails 
respecting the relation in which the living body, in its natural 
cravings and impulses, and especially as these are favoured 
and fostered by the world, stands to the soul, as ordinarily 
liable to be defiled thereby. 

If it were once fully understood what it is that really con- 
stituted the atonement of Christ, there would no longer be 
any doubt or difficulty about repentance and faith, or as to 
the parts which these play in the economy of our salvation. 
I have said often that Christ took what 1s owrs—z.e., our sin— 
when He took our body of sinful flesh ; and had He been no 
other than “mere man,” He could have made no atonement 
for sin. But He was replenished with the divine nature, 
such that His human soul, begotten as representing (and of 
necessity representing) the bodily personality, had along with 
it the halo of God as the prompting power in regulating and 
determining the will of the soul. I have noticed to you before 
what is atonement, and in what atonement consists, and how 
it was possible for Christ through His incarnation to make 
atonement, while, in the circumstances indicated by these 
authors, there could have been no conceivable atonement, no 
rational, and therefore no real atonement. I have noticed 
how this atonement by Christ exactly meets, and perfectly 
overturns, the condition brought in by the fallen Adam, and 
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how the children of the second Adam, when conformed to His 
likeness, which I hold to be the one great object and purpose of 
the Gospel scheme, are obtainers of the reconciliation which 
Christ hath introduced, and how through this (which is the 
application of His atonement) believers are made “ heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ ;” and that the process whereby this 
regeneration of the human soul is effected is through, and 
only through, the exercise of the two saving graces of repent- 
ance and faith. Having said this much, the immediate answer 
to the argumentation you have quoted is short and simple. 
It is enough, in answer to Mr Scott, that I agree with him 
most thoroughly, when he says that the privileges of pardon 
and the indwelling of God are not properly the rewards of 
repentance, for repentance itself is the work of God on the 
soul, and the presence of God on the soul must therefore be 
antecedent to repentance. The Apostle says, “We are born 
not of the will of man.” If the indwelling of God, however, 
were effected through any antecedent repentance of man, 
where God had no place, this would be laying the foundation 
of our regeneration in man himself, which is wholly foreign 
to my way of thinking. And I can say with Mr Scott that 
repentance, in the light in which he views it, does not atone 
for our crimes; and yet true repentance is that operation of 
God upon the soul, whereby the atonement of Christ is applied 
to our souls, for it is the Spirit of Jesus Christ purging the 
soul of sin. He says truly, that if repentance could atone for 
sin, it would supersede the necessity of the expiatory suffer- 
ings of Jesus. Of course it would, and I hold that apart from 
these—.e., from the application of these—there could be no 
Godly repentance on our part—no repentance leading unto 
life. He says, it would contradict the declaration of Paul 
that we are justified by faith through the righteousness of 
Christ. But my idea, instead of contradicting, leads to faith 
in Jesus Christ; it leads to an acquisition of the life of Jesus 
Christ by the soul, and of course is dependent on the great 
objective fact that Christ died. For it is the sacrifice of 
Christ that constitutes the fountain of life, without which 
there could be no death of the flesh and no life of the Spirit. 
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Mr Scott says we do not hear of murderers making atone- 
ment for their crimes by repentance, but only by their death, 
as that which the law demands. The reason is obvious; re- 
pentance could not in any way meet the offence done to the 
law. The demand of the law in their case is the fact that 
there must be a penalty, and therefore the exemplification of 
the penalty, that others may be deterred from similar evil. 
This demand cannot be dispensed with, as a rule, in the case 
of human governments, for the sake of the social wellbeing. 
Repentance could not meet it, for the reason that other evil- 
doers might in that case commit murder with impunity, on 
the plea that they would repent. The case is different when 
the question of sin lies betwixt the sinner and his God. God 
says, “ Repent and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.” And blotted out they will be, because the very process 
or line of action which is pursued in the soul, is the removal 
by God of that which is offensive to God; and the example 
of repentance, instead of being a misleading and mischievous 
plea, as it would be before a human government in the case 
of murder or other similar crime, comes before God to be a 
powerful plea for one and all of us to put in force. So much 
for the argument of Mr Scott. 

I have a word in reply to your second author, Mr Dennis- 
ton. He says there was no exemption from the penalty of 
death threatened for eating the forbidden fruit; that repent- 
ance could not atone for that sin, though he thinks there must 
have been deep repentance; and that notwithstanding any 
amount of repentance, the threatening of the law must have 
its fulfilment. I shall not dispute the question as to the 
likely fact of repentance, though we are told very little about 
this. What I say is, that here repentance could not have 
met the necessities of the case. But does the author under- 
stand what the case was? The case was one in which the 
carnal man came, from being ruled by the soul as taught by 
God, to assume rule over the soul; in plain terms, the founda- 
tions of sin were laid deep in the flesh; and there could be no 
atonement to God but in the death of the body of sin. Re- 
pentance, where the motiwe power is from God, may remove sin 
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from the soul; but does it take away the springs of sin, that 
have their seat in the flesh? Hence, whatever ordinary re- 
pentance overtakes the soul, 2¢ cannot bring exemption from 
the penalty of death to the body. Even in the case of our 
blessed Lord, whose divine panoply preserved His soul from 
the contamination of sin, He (1 say) could not be exempted 
from the penalty of death, though the enmity in His flesh 
had been abolished, in as far as, in all likelihood, absolute de- 
struction of rebellious impulses lay only in the absolute death 
of the body. There is good reason, therefore, for seeing why, 
to this day, exemption of death to the body cannot be granted. 
The redemption of Christ has not procured it; but according 
to the pleas of some who fail to see the case of sin in all its 
bearings, this also, as involving a complete atonement ob- 
jectively, ought to have been attained. 

Mr Denniston asks—How about the soul of Adam? All 
he states is comprehended in this—that “of repentance as a 
means of restoration there is no whisper;” and hence that 
“all that we see is the spectacle of the man’s soul entering 
on the same road and making the same end as his body.” 
He is mistaken in saying that there is no whisper about the 
necessity of repentance; for God sent forth His Word, and 
thereby His Spirit, to strive with man; and when men would 
not repent, because they were so stupidly sunk in subserviency 
to the flesh, He exclaimed, “ My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man, for that he also is flesh,’—sunk, as to his soul, in 
the corruptions of the flesh, deliverance from the power of 
which constitutes the very first beginning of godliness; and 
herein is the essence of repentance. What then? Why, we 
find that the blood of God had been sprinkled upon men, in 
those primitive days, in order to their repentance; but under 
the relation in which God then stood to man, it was weak, 
it was powerless to effect a restoration of the soul to God. 
Hence, as Mr Denniston says, the soul went along with the 
body. Man had forfeited life by rejecting the very material 
of life; nor could he be permitted to partake of the tree of 
life so long as his soul was clothed in the robes of corruption. 
Hence it is said, “death reigned from Adam to Moses.” 
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By Adam came a death from which there was no resurrection 
to life eternal, save in the case of those few on whom the 
Spirit of God effected an inroad on the flesh, and introduced 
true communion of the soul with God. Nor was the law, as 
given by Moses, effectual for the redemption of man from sin ; 
but “what the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of. sinful 
flesh, and in relation to sin, condemned sin in the flesh, that 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” We see then 
the ground on which we have hope of future life, and the 
circumstances under which it is assured to us by our Saviour. 

Your author says: “Let us now look at a sentence in 
the New Testament, ‘ All have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God ;’” and he asks, “ what is the value of a declara- 
tion so decisive and so judicial, if after all we have only to 
cease from sinning, so as to undo its consequences?” Here 
is the question: Cease from sinning! Can man, as such, 
cease from sinning? I have no hesitation in saying that so 
soon as man ceases from sinning, so soon will God cease from 
punishing. It is the prerogative of God to regard guilt as 
taken away, when sin is taken away. And when guilt is re- 
moved, no penalty is exacted; that is, pardon is vouchsafed 
—that is, room for acceptance is realised, and the creature is 
brought into a condition of receptivity for the righteousness of 
God. Now we have this power of cessation from sin, not in 
ourselves, but only through the application to us of that law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, that has already proved so 
efficacious in rooting out the very foundations of sin. 

And now for Mr Sadler. You have made a long quotation 
from him; but I do not complain of it, for it expresses the 
views of a very wide field of thought. I do not, and I dare 
say you do not, agree with him, when he asserts the power of 
remitting sins as the privilege which the pouring out of 
Christ’s blood gave to the ministers of Christ’s Church. But 
you will agree in this, that the effectual pouring out of Christ’s 
blood upon a man enables us to proclaim the remission of 
his sin thereby. The grand misconception here however is, 
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that your school of thought points to the pouring out of 
Christ’s blood from His body on Calvary—that which was the 
blood of the flesh—that blood which does not touch the man, 
and if it did, it would not profit the man; while I emphatic- 
ally point to the pouring out of Christ’s precious blood which 
He shed forth upon the apostles from the holy temple on 
high, and which is now applied to us for the abolishment of 
sin and the inbringing of righteousness. In words, therefore, 
I can take up the language employed by Mr Sadler, and say— 
yes, and say it, too, with far deeper and truer significance 
than he can—“we cannot but regard the death of Jesus 
Christ in the light of a propitiatory sacrifice.” 

This propitiatory sacrifice he regards as substitutionary, 
and therefore he can only point to the bare fact of Christ’s 
death as an abstract objective fact, of which, as a rateonal 
ground of our acceptance with God, he can give no account. I, 
on the other hand, look upon it as by itself the necessary 
“foundation” which had to be laid, and other than which 
cannot be laid, for propitiation with God. And that it is only 
on the fact of this foundation being laid that the process to- 
wards our justification can effectually be begun, and that the 
linking on of Christ’s work to us comes about by our receiv- 
ing the grace of it through our partaking of the Lord Jesus. 

Mr Sadler proceeds to take through hand the theory pro- 
pounded by Professor Jowett, which points to “ Christ’s spot- 
less life, and obedience unto death,” as “the most persuasive 
argument” for withdrawing us from sin, and making meet for 
erace. In short, it is the argument of Christ’s example, as 
including all that is meant by “God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” That this argument is extremely de- 
fective I need not point out. That Mr Sadler also fails, how- 
ever, in doing justice to what of truth lies in it, is to me 
obvious enough, while he lays the stress of his argument as 
to the value of the sacrifice of Christ on “the humiliation of 
the Eternal Son.” He lays no stress upon the sufferings of 
the manhood; but only on this, that it was “the Lord of 
Glory who was crucified.” It surpasses comprehension to 
understand in what way the crucifixion of God (I speak with 
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fear and reverence) could be the death and destruction of sin. 
In what way could an assault of this sort upon God take 
away sin? Is it to be said that the punishment of purity 
shall be an atonement for the guiltiness of impurity? What 
meaning can there be in moral law, if such an argument holds 
good? Shall God punish Himself because the devil has re- 
belled against him? And if we could conceive this possible, 
by what process of reasoning can we make this deed cover, or 
put out of sight, our sins? There is no rational significance 
in such a proposition. 

Mr Sadler makes sanctification come to us as the law of 
gratitude for the gift of God in our anterior justification. 
What then? Why, he utterly abrogates the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone! And the illustration of the two men 
on the plank confirms what I say, that Mr Sadler’s view of 
the death of Christ was, that, as such, it actually saved a cer- 
tain number, and that faith only came in under the feeling 
of thankfulness, when these are told that they have been 
saved. Then, in that case, the order or arrangement of the 
process of our salvation stands thus:—F rst, God’s election of 
a certain number of mankind to salvation ; second, the election 
of Christ Jesus to make atonement for the sins of that pre- 
cise number; ¢hird, the intimation to these saved ones that 
they are pardoned and accepted through the sovereign good 
pleasure of God; fourth, the effect of this intimation upon 
them—viz., gratitude, and of course faith to prepare for the 
due enjoyment of this gift. In this scheme the general “ call 
of God upon all men to repent” seems nothing less than a 
delusion, because, according to this view, they cannot repent 
if they are not already saved. 

I think I have set before you a more feasible and natural, 
as well as Scriptural, way. It is briefly this: first, the fore- 
sight of the fall of the first Adam; second, the consequent 
foreordination of a second Adam, to meet and to undo the 
evil produced by the fall of the first Adam ; ¢hard, the fore- 
sight of the atonement, and rectification of the manhood by 
the second Adam; fourth, the foreordination of the applica- 
tion of this atonement—z.e., of a dispensation of grace, calling 
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upon a// to turn from their sin in order to accept the right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ; fifth, the foresight that, under this 
general call to repent, as the preliminary question for sinners, 
some would be arrested in order to embrace Jesus Christ; 
siath, the election of all such weary and heavy-laden ones to 
the faith of Christ—that is, to the righteousness which giveth 
life to the soul, and rest and peace with God. Such election 
as practically the adoption of disciples into the family of God ; 
and, in perfect harmony with all Scripture, it makes justifica- 
tion to depend on the exercise of faith, while, moreover, it 
ascribes the whole glory of man’s salvation purely and exclu- 
sively to the grace of God. 

But how does the argument of Mr Sadler touch the question 
of repentance? I think only somewhat indirectly; so in- 
directly, indeed, that in this way it does exclude repentance 
from having a proper share in the saving process; for he 
says—“If Christ atones or reconciles us to God, by the 
feelings He arouses within us, by the spectacle of the patience, 
or endurance, or loving meekness manifested by His death, 
then what He does for us is similar in kind to the benefit we 
derive from having our better feelings excited by some touch- 
ing display of virtue triumphant in suffering.” And, as you 
have shown, this same writer declares that “no inspired 
writer has given even a hint that he ever understood the 
sufferings of Christ as atoning in this way ”—that is, by 
example. 

I here take the opportunity of noticing a grievous evil in 
the Church, on the subject of our feelings. “Pay no regard to 
your feelings,” is the maxim. What is this but making faith 
a purely intellectual principle, and utterly abjuring the Scrip- 
tural rule of faith working by love? It is impossible for the — 
true Christian to disregard his feelings, for the reason that 
in a matter which concerns sel/, the feelings cannot be separ- 
ated from the intelligence. In matters of abstract knowledge, 
such as the conclusions which result under a demonstration 
of Euclid’s propositions, the feelings may have little or no 
place; but in what concerns the salvation of our souls, the 
feelings must, and will, in spite of us, have and hold a very 
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important place. And rightly so. For without dove to that 
truth which sanctifies, it comes simply to this, that Christ 
hath purchased the blessings of salvation for us by His 
sacrifice, that we might have the privilege of sinning with 
impunity! And this, because our good actions, or our evil 
actions, will be held as of no consideration, and will be re- 
garded as of no moment or importance, in the determination 
of our future lot. If such a conclusion were to hold good, 
on what ground could Scripture speak of “reward according 
to our works”? On what ground could the Apostle say that 
he “pressed toward the mark for the prize”? On what 
ground could he enjoin, “So run, that ye may obtain”? Are 
we not told that the wrath of God continues against “all 
ungodliness,” and “cometh upon the children of disobe- 
dience”? And if this dogma about feelings were sound, 
why should Christ say, “ Repent ye, and believe the Gospel ” ? 
I might quote scores of passages to the same purport and 
effect, which clearly indicate that man will be punished 
according to his offences, and that he will be rewarded 
according to his good works. It must be so, if a cup of 
cold water in the name of true discipleship—that is, in the 
spirit and character of Christ—shall in nowise lose its reward. 
This dogma about “feelings” cuts the very roots of justifica- 
tion by faith, and proclaims a justification without faith, in 
as far as it is a justification antecedent to faith. I say this, 
because faith is so closely connected with repentance that, 
where true repentance is, there also faith is certain to be 
manifested, in as far as true repentance is “ unto life,” which 
life cometh by faith only. 

And what about the statement that no inspired writer 
refers to the exanvple of Christ as helping in applying the 
atonement of Christ? This is an astounding assertion. What 
says Christ Himself? “Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for [am meek and lowly in heart.” What was Christ’s 
yoke? What but saljection to the divine Spirit. And what 
was the learning but following the example of Christ, in 
submitting all to the will of the Spirit? But again, what 
says Christ? “J have given you an example, that ye should 
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do as I have done to you.” And what does this import ? 
Why, simply the following out of the exhortation of Paul, 
when he says, “ Let the same mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” This is the comprehension of the whole 
matter. Christ by the Eternal Spirit offered Himself unto 
God; we, after His example, having the precious gift of the 
Holy Ghost from Him, are required to render a living sacrifice 
of the body of sin, which is a reasonable service. Paul, 
writing to the Romans, tells us “Christ pleased not Himself.” 
Then he goes on to say, “Now the God of patience and con- 
solation grant you to be like minded one toward another, 
according to Christ Jesus ;” or, as it is in the margin, “ after 
the example of Christ Jesus” (xv. 5). What is it but Christ’s 
example which the Apostle points to, when he says, “ Be ye 
followers of God, as dear children; and walk in love, as Christ 
also hath loved us, and hath given Himself for us an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour” (Eph. v. 
1, 2). And does not Peter corroborate this when he says— 
“For even hereunto were ye called; because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow 
flrs steps” ? And is not John in perfect harmony with these 
apostles when he says—“ He that saith he abideth in Christ 
Jesus ought himself also so to walk, even as He walked” ? (ii. 
6). It is the exhortation of Paul—< Be ye followers of me, 
even as I also am of Christ.” What more could possibly be 
said of Christ as an example than is implied and contained 
in the passages to which I have now referred? What answer 
do we get from Mr Sadler and others? Mr Sadler, I find, 
in a note on the passage from 1 Peter ii. 21-25, says—“ It is 
to be remembered that the power of the death of Christ as 
an example is recognised by the Apostle Peter, in a context 
in which he clearly lays down the propitiatory view of His 
death ; but it (7.¢., the power as an example) is alluded to as 
something over and above the propitiatory element, so that 
the two, being separately recognised, must be clearly dis- 
tinguished.” This statement is not according to fact. There 
is nothing over and above example set forth or pointed to. 
The point immediately before Peter was this, that it was 
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“thankworthy if a man for conscience toward God endure 
grief, suffering wrongfully ;” “for even hereunto ye were called ; 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
ye should follow His steps.” It is utterly impossible to wriggle 
out of the plea laid down for us, that as Christ thus suffered 
(“ who, when reviled, reviled not again,” and “ who His own 
self bare (or offered up) our sins in His own body on the 
tree”), so we, in like manner, should have to suffer with 
Him; that is, we should have to suffer as He suffered—not, 
indeed, by the outward marks of violent hands laid upon us 
by hostile and bitter enemies, but in this way, “ that we, being 
dead to sins, should live unto righteousness;” and Peter 
sums up the conclusion of thus following Christ as our 
example in these words, “ For ye were as sheep going astray, 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls.” God has always worked from patterns, and taught 
His people from patterns. It was the great scheme of divine 
teaching in the Old Testament, as setting up shadows and 
types of Jesus Christ; and now that Jesus Christ has come, 
He has “ consecrated (or inaugurated) a new and lwing way 
for us, through the veil, that is to say, His flesh,” which has 
to be torn down, as constituting the obstacle which impedes 
or obstructs our entrance to God, and communion with Him. 
Let me here say, moreover, in conclusion, that the teaching 
by example is in principle nothing different from teaching by 
precept. It is in both cases the communication of God to the 
human soul; and as such, it is the inspiration of God, by whose 
Spirit we are enabled to will and do of His good pleasure. 

S. You have been sufficiently full on the question of re- 
pentance, and you have closed with the Scriptural evidence 
for teaching by example. When I tell you that repentance 
cannot pardon sin, but that the blood of Christ can alone 
wash away our sin, you reply—Yes, the blood of Christ can 
alone wash away our sin; yet Godly repentance is the effect of 
the application of the blood of Christ in that very process. 
When I say that my sins were washed away by anticipation, 
when Christ shed His blood upon the cross, you reply that 
there are two reasons against that idea,—/irst, that there is 
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no anticipation, and that anticipation is a mere human device, 
an invention of man—that the death of Christ on the cross 
was but the manifestation of Satan’s cruelty, and the enmity 
of the crucifiers of Christ, who permitted Himself, in this 
“their hour, and the power of darkness,” to be tortured by 
them; and that God the Father would not interpose in the 
contest betwixt Christ and Satan, to free Christ from this 
literal cross, as the emblem of that cross which He had 
applied to Himself during His life, as that life is recorded for 
our initation: that second, the blood of Christ, as spilt upon 
the cross, cannot reach us; and that if it could, it could not 
cleanse us,—that upon no consideration are we able to see 
how its literal application could in any way purify the heart ; 
that, being the blood of the flesh, it could but indicate the 
death of the flesh; that after the crucifixion of Christ, Christ 
was “known no more after the flesh”; and that the blood, 
which, by way of pre-eminence, is called “the precious blood — 
of Christ,” is alone the animating power of the divine Spirit, 
which he possesses as the repudiator of sin and the inbringer 
of righteousness, and that under the influence of this Holy 
Spirit there is in our souls the exercise of two “saving 
graces,’—repentance on the one hand, as the process under 
which sin is washed away from the soul; and faith on the 
other hand, as the process under which righteousness is re- 
ceived by the soul. And then you would go on to tell us 
that “the Spirit,” “the water,’ or “the blood,” all of which 
“ aoree in one” as a principle, operating as the agency in our 
regeneration, may be shed upon us through Christ’s example, 
as well as by any other express teaching of Scripture; and I 
am to understand that Christ, in making atonement for sin, 
and thereby expiating sin, and literally destroying the sources 
of sin, as these had been made to bear upon Himself, while 
yet He was in His soul perfectly pure and absolutely free 
from sin, made that provision whereby alone there can be the 
application of His atonement to us; that this application 
comes to us in our “ effectual calling,” through which we have 
justification, adoption, and sanctification, and that in order to 
this effectual calling we must have “ repentance towards God 
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and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and the use of the 
means of grace, as the practical experience of our souls, in 
order to “escape the wrath and curse of God, due to us for 
sin,’ and in order to have the communication to us of the 
benefits of redemption. And further, you claim all this as 
being truly and pointedly the doctrines of the Church to which 
you belong, however much these may have been misinter- 
preted by names of the highest rank. Nay, you mean to say, 
that, though the authors of the Confession of Faith had not 
themselves attained to the same definite meaning, yet in 
their employment of Scripture, and of language warranted by 
Scripture, the true interpretation of Scripture on this vital 
question gives to the Confession itself a significancy, a pro- 
foundness, and a beauty not primarily anticipated for it; and 
so you, though not in harmony with many, in that you deny 
the doctrine of substitution of Christ in our room and stead, 
as being a delusion and a snare unto men, hold implicitly the 
doctrine of atonement on the part of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as alone bringing reconciliation and making peace between 
God and man. I ask, is not this an outline of your scheme 
of thought? I wish to know before we proceed further. 

F. I am satisfied with the representation you have given 
of my views. I wish it to be understood that, “as Christ 
was, so are we in the world;” that as Christ, in having par- 
taken of our flesh and blood, had, of necessity, to put away 
the sin which pertained to that flesh and blood—that is, in 
plain terms, to make atonement to God, and so bring in the 
new man in perfectness—so have we in lke manner to 
make atonement to God for sin; but that, left to ourselves, 
we can no more atone for sin than we can take wings and 
fly; yet, that atonement is made possible and practicable to 
us through “the ministry of reconciliation,” which God in 
Christ has graciously provided, and through the preaching of 
which, as the actual bestowal on us of the things of Jesus, 
we are “brought into a state of salvation,” and are increas- 
ingly enabled to “work out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, through God, that worketh in us both to. will and to do 
of His good pleasure.” 
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S. Iam glad I have caught so nearly the scheme of thought 
which you have so perseveringly presented. I ought to men- 
tion that the place which you assign to God’s process of pre- 
destination is somewhat different from that which has been 
assigned to it. At the same time, as there is declared to be 
a distinction betwixt foreknowledge and foreordination which, 
I admit, cannot be questioned, in as far as Peter says, God’s 
children “are elect, according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto the 
sprinkling of the blood of Christ;” and in as far as Paul 
says, “Whom God did foreknow, them He also did predes- 
tinate to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He 
might be the first-born (the mpototoxos, the first produced to 
holiness and glory) among many brethren ;” and in as far as 
you admit this presdestination to have been realised or exer- 
cised by God before creation began, I do not think that 
divines need quarrel with you on this score; and they will 
not, if Christ, as the very texts I have now quoted imply, 
must have been foreordained as the Redeemer before it was 
possible to foreordain the children unto the sprinkling of the 
blood of Christ; and if, moreover, “through sanctification,” 
then not only Christ, but the sanctification which cometh 
through Christ, must of necessity have been foreordained 
preliminarily to the predestination to glory. I am disposed 
to admit that the place which you give to predestination 
simplifies considerably this difficult theme, and makes less 
harsh what Calvin and Augustin have handed down to us. 
And I say so in the fact that it is, as a scheme of thought, 
in consonance with our own experiences in the exercise of 
intelligence and of will, and, so far as I am able to discover, 
in entire accordance with the sacred Word. 

F. Tam much flattered by this expression; but after all, 
it is not what you or I might think; but with intelligent 
and honourable men, whose integrity cannot be questioned, 
who are not warped by the trammels of false education, who 
can sit so easy to the things which are spoken that they can 
open their hearts to the truth from whatever quarter it may 
come, and who, believing that the truth can in the long-run 
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alone prevail, are ready to embrace it at all hazards—with 
these the decision, after all, lies; and in the course of time, 
I doubt not a true verdict will be pronounced on this and on 
every other controverted point in divinity. 

S. I am unwilling now to prolong our discussion very 
much. But I should like to hear your opinion upon some 
theories on which we have not very directly touched, yet 
more or less bearing on yours. Take, for example, the martyr 
spirit, enduring malice, hatred, disgrace, yea, death itself in 
its cruellest forms, rather than violate conscience. Was this 
spirit the chief factor in the work of Christ ? 

Ff, That it was a factor in the work of Christ cannot be 
denied, because Christ “witnessed a good confession before 
Pilate.” But the fact of Christ’s martyrdom did not consti- 
tute atonement. No; here is the value of definition. If I 
have rightly defined atonement as the putting away of sins 
and bringing in righteousness, then martyrdom is but a phe- 
nomenon in the case of one in whom atonement has been 
effected. Martyrdom is but the witness-bearvng of one to whom 
the righteousness of Christ has been brought, and who main- 
tains and holds that righteousness when he is persecuted for 
it. No doubt it is possible for a man to be a martyr to prin- 
ciples which God has not revealed, and which do not dwell 
in the bosom of God. We must deeply respect such a man, 
because it proves the deep sincerity and reality of his faith. 
Nor can we doubt that many have died for principles which 
they have believed to be divine, but which, upon examina- 
tion, cannot be received as such. In these circumstances, 
martyrdom is not an eventuality in one whose sins have been 
expiated, but simply death-torture for his opinions. As I 
have said, if these opinions are the truth of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, then the adherence to these opinions, even to 
the death, indicates the case of one who has been perfectly 
recovered to righteousness of life, so far at least as the right- 
eousness of God has been revealed to his soul. 

Hence the mere external fact of the death of Christ upon the 
tree, as brought about by the enemies of Christ, did not of itself 
constitute atonement. He bore the cross in a deeper sense, 
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when He was “put to death in the flesh,” during His sacrificial 
life, and thereby “finished the work given Him to do.” If 
atonement does not consist in suffering, then the sufferings to 
which Christ was exposed on the tree did not constitute His 
atonement. These were indeed the expression of that cruel 
martyrdom which He underwent, and they are referred to as 
the token of the cross which He endured in taking away sin ; 
because, apart from the outward cross, to which His body was 
nailed, it was by the inward cross, to which He subjected 
Himself, that He put away sin; and it is in this respect alone 
that we can be crucified with Him, as assuredly His followers 
are required to be. Though we were to be put to a similar 
torture as that which Christ had to endure upon the tree, for 
our Christian sentiments, that would only be a symbol of our 
adherence to the farth which we entertain. No doubt such 
firm adherence under the severest trials is a noble example of 
heroic sentiment; but martyrdom is not atonement. If there 
were not a profounder view of the case of Christ, assuredly 
His death on the cross could not be regarded as “ the propiti- 
ation for our sins.” I am willing to admit that, had not Christ 
suffered on the tree, there would have been little or nothing 
on which the sinner could have laid hold in order to impress 
him as to Christ’s atoning work; but what I say is, that it is 
through the outward and visible cross that we are brought to 
see and to appreciate the inward and invisible cross which 
makes atonement. 

S. I am glad you can so easily dispose of the marturial 
theory. I have thought there are other reasons why it should 
be rejected as an atonement for sin. The fact of seeing a 
man die for the belief which he entertains would scarcely, 
to my mind, be sufficient to bring forward as an inducement 
for us to hold the creed for which he died, or to put away 
the sins which may happen to beset us. But besides this, 
I have been accustomed to think that the depth of suffering 
evinced by Christ in His last hours so infinitely surpassed 
that of ordinary martyrs—such as the cases of Stephen, Paul, 
Peter, Polycarp, Latimer, Ridley, and many others—that none 
were so “exceeding sorrowful” as He, that none drank such 
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a cup as He, that none did sweat such drops of blood or feel 
such agony as He; or if it was otherwise, then we must 
infer that He was more craven-hearted than many that have 
sealed their testimony with their blood. I cannot here re- 
peat the oft-told statement that He gave Himself a ransom 
for all, because this would only reintroduce the question of 
substitution, which has been so much animadverted on. 

F, You are quite right in saying that the dry fact of 
martyrdom for the maintenance of holy principles, however 
calculated to convey deep lessons to men, would have been 
insufficient as a panacea for the recovery of the world. It 
wants the hand of God therein, as that peculiar spectacle to 
which the attention of the world has to be directed as the 
spring of new life, and as the destruction of the old man; 
while it is divested also of those ingredients which exhibit 
to us a clear case of the expiation of sins through the denial 
of self, and the attainment of righteousness by the supremacy 
of the Spirit. The case of Jesus Christ supplies to us the 
very material out of which eapration comes and acceptance rs 
found. Mere martyrdom could never achieve this, nor does 
it possess the qualities out of which an atonement for our- 
selves is properly provided. When, however, you return to 
the question of suffering, as the great constituent in atone- 
ment, you do our Lord great injustice without knowing it. 

I may quote to you what Dr Farrar says on the fear of 
death attributed to Christ: “There have been those who 
have dared (I can scarcely write it without shame and sor- 
row) to speak very slightingly about Gethsemane; to regard 
that awful scene, from the summit of their ignorant pre- 
sumption, with an almost contemptuous dislike; to speak as 
though Jesus had then shown a cowardly sensibility. Does 
not common fairness, does not the most ordinary historic 
criticism, show how cold and false, if nothing worse, must 
be the miserable insensibility which prevents them from see- 
ing that it could have been no mere dread of pain, no mere 
shrinking from death, which thus agitated to its inmost 
centre the pure and innocent soul of the Son of Man? The 
meanest idiots, the coarsest criminals, have advanced to the 
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scaffold without a tremor or a sob; and many a brainless, 
brutal murderer has mounted the ladder with a firm step, 
and looked around upon a yelling mob with an unflinching 
countenance. It is as natural to die as to be born. The 
Christian hardly needs to be told that it was no such vulgar 
fear which forced from His Saviour that sweat of blood” 
(Life of Christ, p. 312). I do not know, however, that Dr 
Farrar has much enlightened us as to that actual dread of 
the coming ordeal which so afflicted Jesus. It ought to be 
mentioned that the passage, Luke xxii. 43, 44, in which the 
Gethsemane agony is described, is not found either in the 
Vatican or in the Alexandrian MSS. In some MSS. they 
are marked as suspicious; in others, as decidedly spurious. 
It is remarkable, too, that Tertullian does not notice them 
in speaking of the suffering of Christ in the garden. (Com- 
pare lst Frag. in Persec. c. 8, and De Orat. 4.) The words in 
question are found originally in the interpolated Codex D or 
Beze. It is to be remarked that the writer of the Codex 13 
of Metstein, in the twelfth century, had written the first two 
words of this interpolation in his copy (6¢64 6é), but desisted, 
and proceeded with the 45th verse. “A different and a later 
hand has finished the spurious passage in the margin” (so 
says Granville Penn in his annotations on the New Cove- 
nant). For myself, I see no reason, at least from any internal 
evidence, to question the genuineness of the passage. We 
see that it is a real human heart which suffers, a real human 
soul which is wrung with agony, and one, too, in very differ- 
ent circumstances from ordinary mortals in a similar situa- 
tion. Here is one perfect in the knowledge of all that 
awaited Him, while also refined in tenderness, as having an 
acute sense of the suffermgs which were to befall Him; one, 
moreover, to whom these sufferings were not a necessity, in 
order to the fulfilment of the task given Him to discharge, 
and who could not therefore, without a conflict, submit Him- 
self to them; one who, recoiling from them in all their brutal 
and unrighteous application, makes an appeal to His Father 
for an escape from them. If there be aught in the whole 
history of Christ which reveals how completely human Christ 
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was, and how far removed He was from the indifference and 
stolidity of the Stoic, and from the estrangement which 
would separate Him from the full appreciation of His situa- 
tion, it is here. Here we have enough to explain to us the 
erounds of that intense supplication which He offered to God, 
that a crisis so terrible might be avoided, while, at the same 
time, unlimited submission was betokened to the will of God. 
Here Christ had no benefit from the supernatural, for this 
power was never used to relieve His own wants or sufferings. 
And it is in this that the human example of Christ has 
elements of perfection that could not otherwise have existed ; 
for, had the mode of self-sacrifice to which He yielded cost 
Him nothing, how should we be able to see and appreciate 
that self-devotion to God, under Satanic barbarities, which 
‘Jesus manifested? And if we call this tremor on the part 
of Christ by the name of weakness, yet how shall we under- 
stand that wondrous combination of infirmity, as pertaining 
to His being as a denizen of this world, with unfailing courage 
in the will of God? “Though He was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet He liveth by the power of God.” 

S. I prefer to let a question such as that you have now 
disposed of, alone. I scarcely feel myself competent to deal 
with it; and yet, without doubt, it is an interesting one. I 
come now to another theory, which has been called “the 
manifestation theory,” which virtually resolves the objective 
atonement into a manifestation of the truth to man, on the 
subjects of God and sin. It represents the facts of the 
Saviour’s humiliation as displaying the readiness of God to 
receive man back to favour, by inducing in him a deep ab- 
horrence of sin, and confidence in the mercy of God toward 
those in whom love is thus awakened. This view regards 
euilt for past sins as sinking of itself naturally into nothing, 
on the cessation of sinfulness. “The voice of love (says Dr 
John Young in his ‘Life and Light of Men’) is omnipotent. 
Incarnate crucified love overmasters sin in the flesh, con- 
demns it, kills it right out. The final stroke of this divine 
weapon is mortal, and the final victory, though won by slow 
degrees, is infallibly certain.” “There is a power (he says) 
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streaming from the cross into the soul, which is ever washing 
it afresh, bidding away the darkness, cleansing out the evil, 
renewing the holy fellowship, and restoring us to God.” 
This power, he says, “is symbolised in the cross. Love (the 
love of God) is the spiritual antidote to human sin; but not 
love alone, not even God’s love simply as such, but self-saers- 
Jicing love, incarnate crucified love—love which has wept over 
men, which has bled and died for men—a love from which 
virtue goes forth to beget in us a wonderful abhorrence of 
evil, and a wonderful longing for purity—a love which goes 
to renew the defiled soul to humble loving obedience.” 

Dr John M‘Leod Campbell has similar sentiments. “We 
see the Father (he says) when we see the Son, because a 
father as such is known only in his relation to a son.” “God 
provides atonement; then forgiveness must precede atone- 
ment; and the atonement must be the form of the forgiving 
love of God.” “It is that God is contemplated, as manifest- 
ing clemency and goodness at a great cost, that gives the 
atonement its great power over the heart of man.’ “This 
witness-bearing for the Father (that is, condemning sin) was 
a part of the self-sacrifice of Christ.” The divine feelings in 
relation to sin, made visible to us in Christ’s suffering flesh, 
“alone can purify, because the self-sacrifice of Christ alone 
perfectly reveals, and in revealing alone vindicates the name 
and character of God, condemning us in our own eyes, and 
laying us prostrate, because we have sinned against such a 
God.” “Fatherliness in God originating our salvation; the 
Son of God accomplishing that salvation, by the revelation 
of the Father.” Such are brief extracts from this author’s 
book, ‘ Nature of the Atonement.’ 

There is another theory, called the theory of identification, in 
which Dr Campbell is involved; and I may have once more 
to submit some of his views; but meanwhile I confine my- 
self to this “ manifestation theory,” which in several respects 
resembles views which you have yourself propounded. It 
reduces the atoning work of Christ to a mere process of edu- 
cation, or moral suasion. In it, the sufferings of Christ con- 
tain no virtue, no potency, no property calculated to save man. 
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They only point to a sin-hating, man-loving God, the sight of 
whom brings salvation. They remove no obstacle in the 
moral government of God to his pardon; they lay no founda- 
tion on which pardon might be vouchsafed; they supply no 
element, in consideration of which God might cancel guilt ; 
they are not made the procuring cause of either forgiveness 
or of purity. Their only function was to manifest or make 
known the love of God, and impress it on the mental vision 
of the sinner. 

Moreover, I think that a fatal defect in this theory is, that 
it ignores the judicial relations of sin; for it sets forth an 
atonement which is impotent to deliver from guilt. At one 
time it would say, that sin receives its full punishment in the 
suffering which the sinner undergoes here; at another time 
it would say, that on the soul giving up sin, the guilt of past 
sins falls out of reckoning. It makes no attempt to meet 
the claims of moral government. It undervalues forgiveness. 
Dr Young’s favourite argument is, “remove the cause, and 
the effect will cease,’—which means, cleanse the heart from 
sinful impurity, and condemnation and punishment will 
cease. He forgets that the effects of a previous sin may re- 
main. Dr Campbell is evidently hampered by the question 
of legal guilt, and knows not how to connect the remission 
of sin with the blood of the Lamb as its cause. This theory 
overlooks. the penal character of man’s depravity. Depravity 
is not merely a disease, but has relation to law and judgment 
in order to satisfy moral claims. It does not accord with 
the depth of Christ’s sufferings, nor does it consist with the 
perfections of God, if in order to atone for sin it was neces- 
sary for Christ to throw Himself into such a whirlpool of 
suffering. It appears to me to fail in impressing a sense of 
the evil of sim, seeing sin might so far go unpunished; for it 
ignores penalty. And it assigns an inadequate cause for 
subjective sanctification; for it ascribes all moral change to 
the sinner’s sight of God’s disposition and attitude towards 
man and sin. With no help but moral considerations, man 
is thus to save himself! Besides, its persuasive influence can 
only affect those who come into personal acquaintance with it. 
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fF. One of the difficulties which you here present to me 
is to sift the chaff from the wheat. There is, I hold, a large 
amount of truth in the views propounded by Dr Young and 
Dr M‘Leod Campbell; but they have both failed, as it ap- 
pears to me, to rest them clearly and definitely on the sacri- 
fice of the Lord Jesus Christ, and from that sacrifice to make 
them obviously and unmistakably applicable to us. Unless 
we see how the atonement stands at the foundation, we shall 
never clearly apprehend how it stands, or I should say applies, 
to the superstructure. In both it must be absolutely one 
and the same. You have yourself fallen back upon suffering 
as constituting value in the matter of atonement; and you 
have done so, I must think, in order that you might the more 
fully attack the views of the gentlemen in question. The 
defect in the statements of these parties appears to me that 
they fail duly to define what atonement is, and hence are 
not always quite logical in showing how the atonement made 
by Christ 1s the very atonement which we have to present to God ; 
or rather, when they would set forth the case of a true Chris- 
tian as a state of reconciliation with God, they do not make it 
abundantly clear how its basis is found in Jesus Christ, nor 
is it satisfactorily established how its emanation from Him, 
as the sprinkling of His blood upon us, constitutes atonement. 

I must once for all remind you, that if mere suffering as 
such does not constitute an element of value in atonement, 
the whole question of judicial relation must fall to the ground. 
Suffering, I have again and again pointed out, is an indispens- 
able attendant on atonement, for there can be no atonement 
without it; but this happens because you cannot take away 
a diseased limb without suffering. If sin be an integral part 
of the old man, it is impossible to remove the sin from this 
manhood without that pain which arises from the excision of 
the sin. But who does not see that the suffering is, after all, 
not an end or object to be arrived at in the operation—is not 
a procuring cause of relief in the operation, but is simply the 
endurance which is inseparable from the operation? Now I say 
that the judicial relation in which man, as a sinner, stands to 
God, and from the beginning stood to God, was this—that 
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God would have his sin removed before He could look upon 
him with mercy, and this at whatever cost of suffering. But 
the object God had and has before His eyes is not the amount 
of suffering whether great or small (for that is in itself no 
pleasure to Him), but the removal of sin, at whatever cost in 
that respect. And in order to pave the way and make good 
the process, He laid the foundation in Jesus Christ His only 
Son our Lord. What I complain of is, that it has not been 
clearly seen how Christ has actually removed sin, first in the 
crucifixion of the flesh which He underwent, in as far as 
human sin has its root in the flesh of man, as inheriting the 
flesh of fallen Adam; and secondly, in the crucifixion of the 
flesh (as being “the law of sin in our members”), when we, 
who believe in Christ, are thus “washed” in His precious 
blood, and sanctified thereby. I have said enough upon this 
particular, and I am not going to repeat it here. 

There are many general expressions in both Dr Young and 
Dr J. M‘L. Campbell with which I do very much sympathise, 
and I cannot doubt that these gentlemen felt their position, 
in advocating moral considerations, to be very much in har- 
mony with the tone and requirements of Christianity; yet 
from all that they set forth, it is assuredly difficult to find out 
in their treatises that the cleansing and the pardon spoken of 
in Scripture have truly their root and spring in the work of 
the Lord Jesus. And this from the fact that they were un- 
able to see precisely wherein sin appled to Him, and how 
sin was purged by Him, and what it is that constitutes 
properly the purifying blood of Christ as sprinkled upon us. 

I do not feel called on to take up time in replying to what 
you call reducing the atoning work of Christ to a mere 
process of education, or moral suasion. What I tell you is, 
that it is the analogy of the self-same work as took place in 
Jesus Christ, and which the apostle calls “the sufferings 
which are behind of Christ.” We know that Christ “ offered 
up Himself through the eternal Spirit,’ the eternal Spirit 
being given to Him without measure in a way peculiar to 
Himself; and that this constituted the vital energy of His 
being. We know in like manner that He, having succeeded 
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in satisfying the Father, as in all respects in His own person 
meeting fully, and undoing efficiently, the effects of the Fall 
in the case of the first Adam, was thus constituted the second 
Adam, through whom a propagation of the same redeeming 
power should be fulfilled among the sons of men who should 
open their hearts to the grace which Christ was now made 
the source of providing and producing. All atonement 
may be said to be the result of an educating process. The 
fall of man was but an educating process on false principles. 
The restoration or recovery of man must therefore be an 
education of man upon true principles. And the foundation 
on which we build is an educative process in the principles 
of the Lord Jesus, in whom we find man, when perfected, 
raised to the possession and enjoyment of eternal life; and 
we are taught that upon putting on Christ we shall be not 
only heirs of God, but joint-heirs with Christ of the inher- 
itance which He hath purchased. In all this there is the 
most thorough satisfaction rendered to the claims of the moral 
government of God; for these claims require simply the 
abrogation of sin, and the installation of righteousness. 

You speak of “the effects of previous sin remaining,” even 
should there be an abjuration of present sin. But you forget 
that previous sin and present sin, as regards the same depart- 
ment of sin, are in the soul lumped together, and are therefore 
removed together, when, by the washing of the pure water of 
life, we are made to repent not only of present but of past sin 
also. I can understand, of course, that when a drunkard 
repents of his sin of drunkenness, the effects of his previous sin 
in that respect may remain in his constitution to his dying 
day, in that it has been shattered beyond remedy. But this 
does not hold with respect to the soul, because the loathing 
which has overtaken the soul apples to the whole course of 
this sin; and so of other sins, past as well as present, under 
repentance. 

You speak also of depravity being not merely a disease, 
but a case of responsibility to law and judgment. I admit 
this. But you err if you say that the fact of Christ throwing 
Himself into a whirlpool of suffering does, per se, answer the 
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requirements of law and judgment in my individual case, or 
in yours. No; there must be that faith which is the partak- 
ing and appropriating of Christ, in order to satisfy the law. 
You speak of impressing a sense of the evil of sin. I hold 
that there is nothing more needful; but I hold also that, 
in your view, this impression of the evil of sin cannot be 
achieved, because you show it, not as applicable to you, but 
simply as avenged in the person of Christ. It is only when 
you bring it home to a man’s own bosom, and show him that 
he must himself endure the practical restraints of sin and 
the practical application of Christ in order to be in a state of 
salvation. 

S. I had anticipated in my own mind much of what you 
have said from the previous discussions we have held. How- 
ever, I must once more bring before you a theory which I 
think comes still more nearly to your own, and state in all 
freedom the objections which to our general thinking is 
against it. It is only in this way I can put myself en 
rapport with ordinary thinkers on this all-important theme, 
and place you in the attitude of meeting them, whatever 
be my own private sentiments, since I began this discussion 
with you. 

I commence with some views of zncarnation which have been 
promulged. It has been held that, by closely «dentifying the 
Son of God with sinful man, both in species and interest, the 
union would make them participators in all that is excellent 
and imitable or communicable in Him. By His incarnation 
He became one with us, took upon Him a share of our ills, 
and delivered us. Now, it is asked—Is there anything in the 
incarnation to supply the fatal deficiency of the manifestation 
process? Does it introduce any quality or power that can 
deliver the sinner from his guilt, or even make him inwardly 
pure? Can it be called the atonement? Is it an efficacious 
factor therein? Has it any inherent adaptation to remove 
our guilt, to purify the corrupt heart, to be the ground of 
pardon, or to transform the character? The incarnation is 
never, like His death, set forth as the immediate ground of 
forgiveness ; and if it were, we should be puzzled to trace any 
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causal relation. The mere assumption of our nature does not 
change that nature. It identified Christ with our race, in that 
His finite nature was human; but there was no affinity 
between His divinity and our race, as between His divinity 
and His own proper humanity. This latter affinity was im- 
measurably closer than with any other; for all other humanity 
was sinful, while He was absolutely pure. Mere sameness of na- 
ture does not necessitate equal participation of nature. A rich 
sagacious man may unite with a poor man to save him from em- 
barrassment: the elder brotherhood qualified a Jew to ransom 
his captive kindred, but this fact was not itself the redeeming 
virtue. Joseph would have been the brother of Jacob’s sons, 
though he had made no provision for their sustenance. And 
Christ might have been the brother to millions, without aton- 
ing for their sin. What did the incarnation then effect? It 
brought Christ down to a plane on which He could suffer and 
die, and thus atone for men. The brotherhood of Christ sup- 
pled a powerful incentive to His self-sacrifice; but it was no 
more itself the sacrifice than the citizenship of a patriot is the 
heroic self-immolation by which he saves his country. ‘The 
human nature of Christ was distinct, in its individual entity, 
from every other person of our species. It had none of the 
original or personal sin which belonged to every other member 
of the human family. Nor was it similarly generated. Hence 
the incarnation was but an imperfect identification of Him 
with the other units of the race. His assuming human nature 
did not confound the distinction between Him and other 
human nature. He was so far enabled to enter into their 
obligations as to be their representative, and to make them 
partakers of the advantages won by Himself; but He did not 
become any other human individual, nor did others come to be 
His humanity. The bearings and the value of the incarna- 
tion only appear when it is contemplated as a unique pre- 
paration for some further proceeding in the redemption 
economy. Bethlehem was the way of the Son of God to 
Calvary. It behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren ; 
not that His simply being so might save them, but that He 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things per- 
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taining to God, to “make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” Had Christ merely humbled Himself to the likeness 
of men, His human brothers had been unredeemed. but 
“being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
The incarnation, then, is only a manifestation; it does not 
deliver from guilt and corruption. 

F, What you have now expressed gives, as you must know, 
an altogether inadequate view of the incarnation. It is 
inadequate, because no one could presume to say that the 
mere fact of incarnation constituted Christ’s atonement; it is 
inadequate, because it exhibits most defective views of the 
incarnation, and of the ends of incarnation; it is inadequate, 
because it fails to show what incarnation of necessity imphes ; 
it is inadequate, because it does not specify what relation the 
incarnation had to the Holy Spirit of Christ ; it is inadequate, 
because the constituents of atonement and of priesthood in 
incarnation are quite overlooked; it is madequate, because 
it depreciates the incarnation from that tremendous promi- 
nence which John gives to it, when he says, “He that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of 
God,” but has “the spirit of antichrist.” It would be a waste 
of time to enter minutely into the incarnation, which I have 
already discussed I can only say that, though Dr M‘L. 
Campbell and Robertson of Brighton are accused of making 
the incarnation to be synonymous with atonement, I do not 
credit this. My strong impression is, that they make the 
incarnation simply the platform on which alone atonement 
was made possible. And if so, they are right. But whether 
they show very clearly the grounds on which this comes hereby 
to be effected, is another question. They go round about the 
question, and they lay hold of important elements of truth 
as touching this question, but they do not place the atonement 
on anything like a scientific basis, so as that one can see 
throughout, from beginning to end, the operation of cause and 
effect. To place the matter on a scientific basis, we must first 
see what the body of man does for the soul; and unfortunately, 
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this is a philosophical problem which has not yet been 
definitely settled. I have taken this problem in hand, and 
have at least achieved this, that I have shown, in perfect 
harmony with all our teaching in our creeds, how the soul is 
born, and how it is affected by the body of sin, out of which 
it is developed in what I call the region of intellectualism.! 
Let it only once be fairly apprehended, as St Paul has said, 
that our flesh is “sinful flesh” —that the soul is developed on 
the basis of the body of the flesh—that the foundation of the 
intellectual me is only possible through the organisation of the 
flesh—that the soul of ordinary man, therefore, is naturally 
defiled, as “born of the flesh,’ and is therefore properly 
characterised as “carnal,” as the designation, the Scriptural 
designation, of man’s natwral condition in the world,—and we 
see at once the condition of human sin and apostasy from 
God—the condition which required to be purified and 
rectified by the introduction of another power—viz., the Spirit 
of God, as having dominion over the soul, instead of the flesh. 
Let it also be fairly apprehended that Jesus was a partaker 
of our very flesh and blood, and that He had a soul developed 
in Him as representing the me of that body of flesh which 
the individuality of His body of necessity implied ; but with 
this distinction, as separating Him from the ordinary children 
of men, that over the soul thus developed, there was the 
panoply of the divine nature, whereby that soul was wholly 
preserved from the contamination of the sin which the flesh 
would otherwise have engendered. We thus find in Christ 
very emphatically two natures; and the root of these two 
natures was the Divine Spirit on the one hand, and the carnal 
man on the other. Christ’s great work was to convert these 
two opposites into one. But how was it to be done? Both 
played upon the soul, and each could only be manifested as it 
operated on the soul. It could only be done by the sacrifice 
of the one of them to the other. The law of the Spirit of life 
prevailed in Christ, and the law of sin was put absolutely to 
death. Thus was the enmity in His flesh abolished, in as far 
as sin in His flesh was condemned and taken fairly out of the 


1 See Profound Problems, Excursus xiii. and xviii. 
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way. Hence righteousness was alone found in Christ, after 
the victory thus achieved, even as righteousness alone prevailed 
in the soul of Christ from the beginning. But here we have 
atonement, in the fact that it exhibits the death of sin; and con- 
sequently, atonement in the fact that sin has been abolished 
from the human members. Owr individual atonement in like 
manner lies in the fact that we are “crucified with Christ,” 
and that this crucifixion is tantamount to “ our eating His flesh 
and drinking His blood,” as a dying with Him to sin, and a 
living with Him to righteousness. When all this comes to 
be clearly understood, the difficulties which have so long 
presented themselves on the question of atonement will 
disappear. 

S. I am glad you have not here entered into a philosophical 
dissertation touching the more difficult subjects of psychol- 
ogy. Most of what you have now said on the incarnation 
I knew, and I was prepared for it. Of course it holds good 
that incarnation cannot of itself be regarded as the sacrifice 
which constitutes atonement, but is merely the condition 
which makes the required sacrifice possible and necessary. 
There may be what is called humiliation on the part of the 
divine nature in occupying a human tabernacle, but that 
must not be thought of as constituting a sacrifice for sin, 
much less as the sacrifice of sin. J have come with you to 
see all this—to see that it is impossible to slay or sacrifice 
sin if no sin exists. 

But there is another feature here which must be inquired 
into a little more minutely, and that is, whether Christ was 
actually burdened with sin in the flesh? This is a conclusion 
which many will not be disposed to admit. It is not, I think, 
to be questioned on Scripture principles that Christ in His 
body partook of the substance of his mother, the Virgin 
Mary; but this seems so far to militate against your assump- 
tion, in that it was miraculously assumed, and therefore that 
miraculously a change was wrought upon the flesh of Christ 
as derived from that of Mary. Hence one might thus reason, 
that Christ took from His mother human nature in its essence 
and integral properties, in which He was upright and spotless, 
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but not in its accidents, whereby the physical and mental 
powers became much impaired, and the corporeal frame ren- 
dered liable to sickness and to suffering. But what then? It 
may be asked, Was the flesh of Christ’s body in every respect 
the same as Adam’s before the fall in Paradise? It may be 
answered, As to essence it was identical, and generally it may 
be said, as to properties it was similar; but that in respect of 
certain accidents there were important discrepancies. No 
doubt Christ is spoken of as “our brother” (compare Deut. 
xvill. 15 with Acts i. 22 and Heb. ii. 11)—as really one of 
us, as “ bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh ””—as touched 
with “the feeling of owr infirmities,” and able to sympathise 
with us; and He is spoken of as “the seed of Abraham,” 
“the seed of David,” partaker of the same flesh and blood as 
the children, and not ashamed to call them “ brethren”: and as 
corroborating all this, we are told He partook of the sorrows 
of the world; for He could hunger and thirst—He could 
become faint and weary and exhausted—He could feel pain 
and quail under anguish; and therefore it must be inferred 
that Christ’s mode of subsistence in the flesh was not pre- 
cisely that of Adam before the Fall. 

We must allow all this. But what I think many theologians 
will stumble at, is the assertion that the flesh of Christ was 
literally the fallen, sinful, corrupt flesh of our degraded hu- 
manity. It is said that God sent forth His Son “made of a 
woman”; but was He begotten by a human father? It is said 
He was “made under the law”; but was He guilty as a trans- 
eressor of the law? It is said He came “in the likeness of 
sinful flesh”; but was His flesh sinful flesh? It is said He 
was put to death “for sin”; but was He a sinner? It is said 
He was sent to “condemn sin in the flesh”; and did He not 
bear in His flesh the stripes of God’s indignation against sin ? 
It is admitted He was “compassed with the infirmities” com- 
mon to the flesh of man; but was He not void of the original 
guilt, which is naturally engendered in the offspring of Adam ? 
As every father becometh an Adam to his child, by conveying 
the corruption of his nature unto those whom he doth beget, 
surely our Lord, assuming the substance of our nature, but 
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not by the way of ordinary generation, is thereby freed from 
all the touch and taint of the corruption of our flesh, and is 
acknowledged to be that “holy thing” which was born of so 
blessed a mother. Let me here quote to you the words of St 
Augustine when treating this very point: “ Verumtamen 
ipsa participatio illius in inferiora nostra, ut nostra esset in 
superiora illius, tenuit quandam et in carnis nativitate medie- 
tatem; ut nos quidem nati essemus in carne peccati, ille 
autem in sumilitudine carnis peccati: nos non solum ex carne 
et sanguine, verum ex voluntate viri, et ex voluntate carnis, 
ille autem tantum ex carne et sanguine, non ex voluntate 
viri, sed ex Deo natus est. Et ideo nos in mortem propter 
peccatum, ille propter nos in mortem sine peccato. . . . Solus 
ergo ille etiam, homo factus, manens Deus, peccatum nullum 
habuit unquam, nec sumpsit carnem peccati quamvis de ma- 
terna carne peccati” (De pecc. morit. et remis., l. ii. c. 24). 
The language of Augustine is strong and decided. I shall be 
glad to hear what you have to say thereon. It has been said 
that if the flesh of Christ were peccable, it follows that God is 
peccable, because the blood of Christ is called “the blood of 
God.” JI anticipate your reply here from the new interpreta- 
tion which you have given to the blood of Christ as apphed 
to Him after His resurrection. But you will say, Jesus was 
temptable ; otherwise, why was He tempted? The answer 
given to this is, that therefore He is “able to succour them 
that are tempted, seeing that in all things He was tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.” If so, then there was no 
lust either excited or excitable, no concupiscence either acted 
upon or actuating Him, no consent or bias of the will, no 
proclivity to sin, nor any indulgence of the thought of sin. 
In Christ the human will was always in perfect unison with 
the divine will. 

F. Tam glad that on the question of Christ’s body of flesh 
you have put forth all your strength. It is right you should; 
and I shall reply, I trust, in a spirit not offensive in any way. 
I agree thoroughly with you as to the natural recoilment of 
the Christian mind from the thought that there was aught 
about our blessed Lord that could be spoken of as sin; but 
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this feeling (as I think I have mentioned) is akin to that of 
Peter when he took his Master “and began to rebuke Him, 
saying, Be it far from Thee, Lord: this shall not be unto Thee.” 
But though this language and conduct on the part of Peter 
indicated only the deepest reverential feeling for his Master, 
what did Christ reply? We are told, “He turned, and said 
to Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence unto 
me; for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men” (Matt. xvi. 23). There is perhaps 
no greater danger to the Church of Christ among professing 
Christians than yielding to mere feeling, without an adequate 
amount of intelligence, as the true interpreter of feeling. 
The feeling naturally is, that He who is so emphatically 
declared to be “ without sin,” should, under any real sense, be 
regarded as having the taint or touch of sin; and we are 
carried along with the whole weight of indignant and impas- 
sioned natures, to say that this would be nothing short of 
casting a taint of defilement on God Himself. 

Let us look at the whole question calmly. God cannot be 
defiled. The presence of evil is to Him no defilement, and 
cannot be; and the fact of its being in the flesh of the body 
of Christ, caused no more defilement to Him than the fact of 
its being in our bodies, or the fact, indeed, of sin being in the 
world. It only intimates that, while the Spirit of God could 
not successfully strive with man, who had become altogether 
the prey of carnal lusts, this same Holy Spirit had determined 
to come into closer contact and collision with the very springs of 
evil in man, in order to dry them up and destroy them; and 
therefore to prevent the contamination of which they were the 
source, or rather to strip away and abolish this evil. 

Will you allow me to say that I cannot much admire the 
refuge sought from the conclusions I have formed by the dis- 
tinctions, the highly artificial distinctions, of human flesh into 
its essence and in its accidents. It is neither more nor less 
than a metaphysical quibble to escape from an obvious diffi- 
culty. If sinful propensity, rebellious tendency, in the flesh 
of man be an accident, as touching the essential quality of 
human flesh, we are to remember that accidents are not propa- 
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gated, yet sin in the flesh is so: moreover, we are to remember 
that it was that very accident, as you term it, on which was 
grounded the necessity for the coming into the world of the 
Son of God, and for the removal of which the presence of the 
Son of God was demanded ; and it would be somewhat strange 
if an accident in the first Adam (which should not have affected 
his posterity if an accident) should require to be touched, to be 
operated on, and cured, as an essence in the posterity; and 
further, should have been that which the Restorer must spe- 
cially avoid and decline to touch. The dogma implies (if it 
implies anything) an entire blindness to the great work which 
had to be achieved, which work assuredly was the destruction 
of sin in the flesh as the inbringer of sin in the soul, in order 
to the inbringing of righteousness. 

You have asked, and very properly, the question, whether 
the flesh of Christ’s body was exactly the same as Adam’s 
before the Fall, and I think you have shown with sufficient 
clearness that it was not. I shall scarcely enter on the ques- 
tion of essence and accidents. As regards essence, I would 
simply say that it is propagated if we inherit the properties 
of the common parent; as regards accidents, I would say that 
these are the result of circumstances, and of these there is no 
end to variation. Ice, water, snow, steam, are all of the same 
essence, because they are all the union of the self-same 
primary elements; but they are all very different, as the 
result of circumstantial and contingent influences, and they 
serve very different ends, and the presence of the one is any- 
thing but a sameness with the presence of the other; and 
what I say is, that if Christ took not owr body of flesh, as we 
now have it, He did not take what is owrs at all. But it is 
stated in the Scriptures that He did take this; and it is stated 
with a frequency, and simplicity, and naked preciseness, such 
that if we had not some special difficulty of our own to over- 
come, it would not and could not occur to us to question the 
fact that Christ took our flesh, when it is said that He was 
“made flesh, and dwelt among us.” You constrain us to say 
that “the seed of Abraham” was not in His case “the seed 
of Abraham”; that “the seed of David” was not in His case 
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“the seed of David”; that though He is very emphatically 
spoken of as “ partaking of our flesh and blood,” yet after all, 
we must question this, and say that He was not “a partaker 
of our flesh and blood.” If we venture thus to meddle with 
the Scriptures, we destroy the very purpose for which the 
Scriptures were given—we make the Scriptures say whatever 
we please, and then there can be no end to our vagaries. 
Above all things, let us be honest to the Scriptures; and 
then, whatever present trial it may cost us, we shall be found 
to be truly honest to our Lord and to ourselves. We may 
not, in short, without very, very strong reasons indeed, thwart 
the plain grammatical sense of Scripture. If this rule were 
adhered to universally, our differences amongst ourselves, as 
professing Christians, would be fewer, and our attitude to 
our God and Saviour would be closer and more genuine. If, 
as you have proved, it be true that the flesh of Christ was 
like our flesh in many particulars, in that He hungered and 
thirsted, became faint and weary and exhausted, felt pain and 
anguish and anxiety as others, and had a mortal body as 
others, why not in al/? You answer, in all except sin! 

Now let me reason with you here. What is it that con- 
stitutes sin in the flesh? Is it any craving in itself? Then 
I have to remind you that God created that craving. You 
seem to lay stress upon “the lust of concupiscence.” Is that 
in itself any sin? Did not God ordain it? Do we not see 
it in the beasts of the field and in the fowl of the air? Was 
not this an ordinance of God from the beginning? God 
ordained that the creatures should multiply and propagate 
their kind; and intrinsically there was no evil in the fact— 
1.¢., in the existence of such a craving. There could not be so, 
in the very nature of things. What, then, makes sun in the 
jliesh ? Assuredly it 1s not that the flesh should be endowed 
with zs own intrinsic properties. We commit mistakes on 
this subject from not duly thinking on the matter. I will 
tell you what makes sin in the flesh. Jt is when tts cravings 
are not im themselves duly subordinated to the Spirit, and would 
run counter to the Spirit; and so, when these cravings are per- 
mitted to rule the soul, rather than that the Spirit should 
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rule the soul, the soul in that case comes to be character- 
ised as carnal, whereas, when ruled by Christ, it becomes 
spiritual. 

You ask then, Was the flesh of Christ sinful, seeing it did 
not prevail to secure possession of the soul of Christ, as flesh 
fighting against the Spirit? The fact that it did not prevail 
(as assuredly it did not) could not make it not sinful, if the 
tendency of the flesh was at all a tendency to run counter 
to the Spirit. Now we are told as plainly as words can 
express it, that Christ had “enmity in His flesh,” that He 
“overcame,” that He “condemned sin in the flesh,” that He 
“rent the veil of His flesh,’ as the obstruction which stood 
in the way to a full, free, and uninterrupted communion with 
God. How is it possible to get over these expressions and 
many others? You say (and it is here that Augustine places 
strong but mistaken emphasis) that Christ was not actually 
made “sinful flesh,” but only in the /ckeness of sinful flesh. 
Why, according to my reading of the passage, the language 
is more emphatic than if the apostle had used the words, 
“God sent His Son in sinful flesh.” First, consider what 
this language would imply. In such circumstances, under 
this latter style of speaking, the expression “sinful flesh” 
would at once be taken as implying the whole human nature; 
and as such, be taken to include the soul as well as the body 
of our Lord. Assuredly, however, Christ did not present 
Himself as a sample of sinful humanity, but merely as one 
who bore the burden of a sinful pressure upon Him, which 
burden He had to cast off. Second, consider what the lan- 
guage actually employed does imply. The Son of God was 
sent év ouovmpate odpKos apaptias, which in simple fairness 
we must render, in the sameness or identity of sinful flesh. 
This not merely calls special attention to the term “ flesh,” 
as the foundation of sin, in that the sound translation de- 
mands that we speak of it as the flesh which has in it the 
property of sim; but having done this, attention also to the 
fact that the flesh which Christ took had this very property. 
Augustine points to likeness. Are we to suppose that likeness 
means the very opposite—viz., wnlrkeness ? or are we to sup- 
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pose that it means merely the colowr of human flesh, or the 
mere convplexion of our flesh, and hence that it was not truly 
our flesh? Can such an inference be drawn? Colour is 
nothing, outward similarity is nothing, but internal character 
and essential sameness are everything. You say that Christ 
had our flesh in its essence; well says Paul, Christ had the 
essence of our sinful flesh. If oofwua means a likeness 
without the reality of likeness, then we have the apostle 
telling us that likeness is not likeness, that reality is not 
reality, that a thing is not what it is; and therefore, that the 
flesh in which Christ came, was a flesh which has not the 
property of sin. There is no getting over this. I can fancy 
your comparing a picture on the wall (eg., a portrait) with 
the original, and your saying it is his likeness. You say this 
because the colour, complexion, lineaments, and features of 
the original are brought out in the portrait. But when you 
say it is his “likeness,” no one can misunderstand your 
meaning, because you know that this likeness lies upon a 
sheet of canvas or some similar surface, and that the compari- 
son does not apply to the canvas at all, but only to the 
lineaments thereon. But when you come to speak of the 
living body, and to say of two persons that they have “ the 
sameness of flesh and blood,” then the things compared are 
not colour, and not complexion, but essential character. And 
it is a remarkable point here, in Rom. viii. 2, that the feature 
of comparison is not simply flesh, but the flesh which has in tt 
the property of sin. 

The Apostle Paul uses the word opolmpua in Philippians ii. 
7, at the close of the famous words, “ Who, being in the form 
of God, did not mind (or regard) the seizure as to His equality 
with God, but emptied Himself, and took upon Him the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men” 
(év opormpate avOporwy yevouevos). What is meant by like- 
ness here? There is no way of interpretation better than 
the comparing of Scripture with Scripture. First observe 
then, that it is said of Christ Jesus that He was “in the 
form of God,” by which we must understand that either 
Christ was as God, or in the nature of God; for this is re- 
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quired by the antithesis, “in the form of a servant,” meaning, 
as a servant, or in the nature of a servant. Then, as inter- 
preting this, he adds, “being made w the likeness of men.” 
Does not the term “likeness” here represent the factual 
manhood of Christ? If any doubt existed or could exist, 
that doubt is dispelled by the expressive words which follow. 
“And being found in fashion (oy/pars, habit, dress, condi- 
tion) as a man, He humbled Himself,” and so forth. This 
very term oyna, which has regard usually to the outward 
condition of persons, does to my mind betoken specially a 
reference to the é&@ dv@pwios of Christ, which had to be 
humiliated, subjected, and sanctified, and whose will He came 
not to fulfil, but to deny and to restrain. I will only say 
further, as touching the argument of Augustine (who seems 
to have led astray future interpreters), that, acknowledging 
as he does that Mary, the mother of Jesus, had the caro 
peccati—i.e., the flesh which engenders sin—and asserting 
as he does that the Holy Ghost did by miracle change that 
flesh in the womb of the Virgin, so that it could be said, as 
he does say of Christ, nec swmpsit carnem peccatr quamvis 
de materna carne peccatr,— was it more likely that the 
Holy Ghost should thus, by a hidden and secret miracle, 
change the character of the flesh of Mary in this way? or 
that Jesus Christ should allow that flesh which He had 
assumed, its free full scope and strength, and challenge it 
to battle as the agent of Satan on the soul, and so “destroy 
the work of the devil”? and so also in this way fairly 
discomfit, by the sacrifice, the wiles of the devil, even of 
him who had been the agent in introducing such a source 
of corruption. 

Augustine also makes much of the fact that Christ was 
not begotten ex voluntate viri et carnis, sed ex Deo. Now let 
us suppose for a moment that Christ had been begotten 
according to ordinary generation, what would have been His 
condition? Would He not of necessity have had the indi- 
viduality of His parentage? and would He not in that case 
have been undistinguished in His birth from other men 
similarly situated? And how, in that case, could one thus 
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individualised be regarded as a representative man? If 
other men, born according to ordinary generation, could be 
of no service in laying the foundations of salvation for the 
world, what reasons have we for supposing that, in these 
circumstances, it would have been different with Jesus 
Christ? There are none that we can imagine. Why then 
was Jesus specially begotten by the Holy Ghost in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary? We can see one abundant 
reason in this—viz., that it behoved that a body should be 
prepared for Jesus that should properly be representative of 
the race, and not representative of any special individuals of 
the race. I cannot help referring here to what Archbishop 
Usher says in his ‘Immanuel’: “We must consider that 
Christ took upon Him, not a human person, but a human 
nature; so that it was not requisite He should take upon 
Him any personal infirmities—such as madness, blindness, 
lameness, and particular kinds of diseases which are inci- 
dent to some only, and not to all men in general—but to 
those alone which do accompany the whole nature of mankind, 
such as hungering, thirsting, weariness, grief, pain, and mor- 
tality.” Here the Archbishop has laid hold of the very key 
which interprets to us the outer man of the Lord Jesus, 
though he failed himself to apply it consistently throughout 
his treatise on the Incarnation. I say this, that whatever 
appetite belongs unmistakably to the whole race of man, it 
behoved Jesus to have and to hold, in order that He might 
be the representatwe man before God. Having this key as a 
solution of the outer manhood of Christ, it needs very little 
consideration to see that a special body must be prepared for 
Christ, and hence the miraculous operation of the Holy Ghost 
in the womb of the Virgin Mary. It is not surely needful 
for me to refer to the expression, as applicable to Christ, 
“that holy thing which shall be born of thee.” Christ was 
truly and properly “a holy thing.” At the same time, it 
would be hazardous to build much on this expression as here 
used; for in the Old Testament we find that children and 
others who were consecrated in covenant relationship with 
God, are called “holy.” 
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I cannot but regret, as simply mischievous (however un- 
intentionally so), the argumentation of Mr Dods, when he 
tells us that “if the flesh of Christ were peccable, it follows, 
by parity of reasoning, that God is peccable, for peccability 
is not the accident of a nature, but the property of a person; 
now the person of Jesus Christ was divine.” Again, he uses 
these words, “He who persists in saying that our Lord took 
a fallen human nature, or human nature in a fallen state, has 
just to choose whether he will preach the impiety of a fallen 
God, or the heresy of a distinct human personality in the one 
Mediator betwixt God and man, the Man Christ Jesus” (chap. 
vii. 377). It is surpassing strange that any one should be 
found confounding the body of Christ as God, or the blood of 
the body of Christ as the blood of God. It is also equally 
strange, that when the Son of God became flesh, He must 
become fallen human nature. So far was He from being 
fallen human nature, that His soul, unlike to the souls of 
ordinary men, was pure and untainted by sin, though sub- 
jected to the assaults of sin from the flesh, and from the 
world, and from the devil. It is also strange to say that 
Christ was man, and yet that He had no human personality, 
and that His manhood was but a personality or property 
attachable to His divine personality. It is strange to say 
that the person who suffered, and bled, and died, was God, 
and not man! We get into a world of fearful incongruity 
by such extraordinary statements. The doctrine laid down 
to us is this,—that “the Son of God became man, and so 
was, and continueth to be God and man, in two distinct 
natures, and one person for ever.” But I ask Mr Dods, or 
any follower of his, where it is said that that “one person ” is 
God? When I look at the Confession of Faith, chap. viii. § 7, 
I find it said that “Christ, in the work of mediation, acteth 
according to both natures, by each nature doing that which 
is proper to itself; yet, by reason of the unity of the person, 
that which is proper to one nature is sometimes in Scripture 
attributed to the person denominated by the other nature.” 
Hence, according to these terms, we have the personality of 
Christ sometimes spoken of as divine, and sometimes also 
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spoken of as human. And without doubt the Confession of 
Faith is right. But there are those who will have it that 
Christ is exclusively divine as to the personality; that the 
human nature was, and is, a mere property attached thereto 
—that is, a personalty—as so much furniture by way of 
accession to the Divine Person. The sooner we are found to 
escape from this very unsound conclusion, the better for the 
Church of Christ. I know that Dr Candlish has ventured to 
uphold it in his ‘Fatherhood of God, and that others enter- 
tain similar sentiments, whose position in the Church gives 
authority to the dogma.’ I say it is only the more carefully 
to be examined; and I have no doubt that when duly 
examined, it must be for ever discarded. 

I have detained you so long upon this theme, as feeling its 
extreme importance, that I must be excused from enlarging 
on the subject of our Lord’s temptations. Why was He 
tempted if He was not temptable? If He was not tempta- 
ble, then we can only conclude that the whole was a scenic 
representation, having no inherent virtue or reality—that, in 
fact, it was a mockery to blind men’s eyes! To say this, is 
surely to say enough to refute the statement. Very well; if 
Christ was temptable, on what ground was He this? It 
could only be because the flesh was lable to be influenced by 
the things of the world, even as it was made dependent on 
the things of the world for its subsistence therein. 

But here I must have done. Only just let me call your 
attention, in closing, to a point which bears more immediately 
on this subject which I have been discussing, than is usually 
allowed—viz., the baptism of Jesus by John in the Jordan. 
What was the essential nature of John’s baptism? It was 
emphatically “the baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins.” What was the symbol of having the waters of the 
Jordan applied to the body? Assuredly it was to indicate 
the cleansing from sin. But how could our Lord need repent- 
ance? for He was “without sin.” The simple answer is, 
that though Christ was indeed without sin, yet He had taken 
upon Himself a nature which, as being the bodily nature, and 
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especially as having its roots from man, required to be cleansed 
from all sinful tendencies; and this was the work given Him to 
do, that righteousness might enter and become established— 
for He was to become “the Lord our righteousness.” As a 
servant, then, we see Jesus susceptible of being led away 
from the Father’s will by the suggestions or temptations of 
the evil one. But we do not see Jesus ever yielding to these, 
and therefore as ever other than the sinless One. We see 
Jesus bearing our sins in His own body, and therefore suffer- 
ing in the process of putting away these; and hence we see 
Him enduring all the penalty of the Father’s wrath against sin. 
We see Him repressing all will of His own, in order to do 
God’s will—ever condemning sin in the flesh. We see Him 
the constant victor, not only meeting, but searching out His 
Father’s enemies—the antagonists of the divine will—and 
defeating them in continual combat, and casting them out of 
their strongholds. We see Him rejoicing as He advances 
His Father’s kingdom, restoring the righteousness of God in 
the human nature, and presenting Himself at the last as one 
who had ¢riwmphed in the contest with evil. We see Him 
rising from the dead to resume the sovereignty of His kine- 
dom, in order to reduce man into harmony and concord 
with Himself. We see Him as the mighty God, to whom 
all power in heaven and earth belongs, engaged in the process 
of giving forth the needful grace of illumination in divine 
truth, and of redeeming man from the slavery of sin, feeding 
him with His own essential substance, and preparing for 
him an everlasting habitation, where sin and wickedness shall 
be for ever unknown. 

S. Had I been able to overthrow your view of the flesh 
of Christ, that it was “the flesh of sin,’ which, you say, 
Jesus took that it might be redeemed, then assuredly I 
should have upset your whole doctrine of atonement as to 
the taking away of sin. If sin really has its foundation in 
the flesh, and if Christ took the flesh which brings sin into 
the human heart, and if the human heart of Christ was kept 
pure because He was born from above—born of the Spirit— 
and if the work of Christ was the restoration of the body of 
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the flesh to unison with the divine mind, so that it might no 
longer contribute to the carnality of the soul, then we have 
fundamentally a case of redemption, the redemption of that 
humanity which the Lord assumed, redemption in the person 
of Christ, a redemption made applicable to us. Without 
doubt Hebrews ix. 12 gives you countenance in that view, 
where one must look at the original and not at our transla- 
tion. It changes all our conceptions of Christ’s work for us, 
if in all this expiatory work of Christ its execution was 
undertaken, first to lay the foundation of atonement in His 
own person and for His own humanity, with a view to His 
applying a similar redemption to us; and hence, that Christ’s 
atonement was in no proper sense a substitution for us. I 
feel the necessity of drawing my breath more seriously, to 
consider whether, in that case, the gospel of reconciliation is 
a gospel of reconciliation to me—that is, whether in that 
case my repentance is truly the putting away of sin, and 
whether my faith is truly the receiving of the righteousness 
of Christ. I feel as if you had taken away from me the very 
prop on which, amid all my sins and shortcomings, I was 
accustomed comfortably to lean. You say repentance and 
faith in Jesus Christ are saving graces. I have been accus- 
tomed to say so, and yet unwilling to admit that repentance 
goes to save the soul. I confess to you, I have not some- 
times been over-particular about either when I lived under 
the assurance that Christ was my substitute, and that He 
had made deliverance certain to me from the punishment 
of sin. 

It seems to me, then, an awful thought that the Church 
of Christ, and more especially the Church of Protestantism, 
should all this while have been living in the slumber of 
having Christ as a substitute. And it is all the more trying, 
when you make it out, that our own creeds, though not always 
very clear or consistent, rather eschew the words which pro- 
claim substitution, and employ those which indicate the applz- 
cation of Christ’s work to us, for our justification as well as 
sanctification. It will be to me a remarkable phenomenon if 
you have not a battle to fight on this very question. Be it 
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so. If you have the truth of God on your side, you are all 
right. Great is truth, and it will in the long-run prevail 
against error. 

F. My dear sir, you are presenting aspects for which I 
have no likinge—aspects which I do not care to discuss with 
you. It is enough for me that, in pursuing that interpreta- 
tion of God’s Word which I have set forth to you, I have 
followed none, and have found myself, as I believe, in best 
harmony with the deepest and the truest teaching of my 
Church; though I at once allow that I have entered upon 
a division of boundaries, and a definement of areas, which 
were hardly contemplated when our creeds were framed. 

S. You say that you have followed none. I find, however, 
you have been anticipated in a good deal that you have ad- 
vanced. For example, both Mr Irving and Dr J. M. Camp- 
bell, if not also Archdeacon Wilberforce, have all expressed 
somewhat similar sentiments. 

F. It may be so; and many besides these. I am not fora 
moment questioning this fact. Indeed I should rather feel 
curious if it turned out that I was the first and only man 
who had struggled to maintain the doctrine of atonement, 
without including in it the doctrine of substitution, which, 
I feel (as, indeed, you have just expressed it), has been so 
fearfully pernicious to the strength and efficacy of our repent- 
ance and faith. I can only say, that what I have rehearsed 
to you in our discussions has not come to me from man, nor 
from any of the writings of man, but exclusively from an 
earnest and honest perusal of that divine Word which I hold 
to be the final arbiter and settler of all our differences. 

S. I had some thought of placing Dr Campbell’s views 
before you, as implying what you have referred to—viz., 
that the very doctrine of repentance can be applicable to 
Christ, which I have always thought to be at once unscrip- 
tural, unsuitable, and impossible in His case. 

fF. If you do not delay too long upon it, I shall be ready to 
hear it. 

S. I regret much the length of time already occupied, the 
more so because there is still the question of atonement by 
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sympathy, which (as Mr Maurice puts it) was in Christ “the 
consciousness of all men’s sins.” 

F, Please get on with Dr Campbell, and let Mr Maurice 
alone for a little. 

S. I was going to say that the sympathetic theory has been 
elaborated by Dr Campbell with the design of unfolding the 
natural congruity of the means to the great ends contemplated. 
In this phase, the atonement consists of two parts—Christ’s 
representation of man towards God, and of God towards man. 
The former is, in fact, the repentance of man towards God; 
the latter is the “amen” given by Christ to the divine con- 
demnation of sin. The former includes sorrow for sin, holy 
obedience, and all that would be required in an adequate re- 
pentance. The latter includes the Son’s witness-bearing of 
the Father to man, of which the sufferings of Christ were the 
perfect manifestation. Dr Campbell illustrates this view of 
atonement by the zeal of Phinehas for God, when he slew 
Zimri and Cozbi, and so turned away the wrath of God from 
Israel (Num. xxv. 10-13). But if atonement was illustrated 
in the death of such persons, does it not go to support the 
principle of substitution ? for Zimri and Cozbi suffered death 
instead of the multitudes of the people, on whom otherwise 
the full penal plague must have rested. And might it not 
fairly be said that the act of Phinehas had no more intrinsic 
value than “the blood of bulls and of goats ”—that its power, 
like theirs, was derived from association with the one great 
propitiation made by the Son of God? Only, Dr Campbell 
says, “ This was not a mere instituted type, but a reality in 
itself;” and he stakes his theory on this solitary case. But 
it may be said that the record of this case can hardly establish 
his sense of atonement. The manward portion of the atone- 
ment is but a repetition of the manifestation-theory, and 
amounts to no more than the revelation of love and righteous- 
ness, with a view to man’s recovery. Let me then look at the 
Godward side, which is said to supply the complement want- 
ing on the manward side. This Godward side seems to con- 
sist in what would be called the repentance of Christ, as the 
divine-human brother of our race. 
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I think you have admitted that the repentance of Christ 
was not possible. Repentance implies the conviction of sin, 
of which the undefiled mind of Jesus was incapable. Christ 
may have had the consciousness of sins. But to be conscious of 
other people’s sins is one thing, and to have the consciousness 
of His own sins is another thing. Christ had no compunctions 
in His own bosom for sin: no remorse, which is of the nature 
of repentance, could have any place in His immaculate bosom. 
There was no change of moral character from evil to good in 
His case. I cannot again go into the judicial element, which 
points to the reconciliation of the Moral Ruler to revolted 
subjects, because you say that the removal of wrath is coeval 
only with the removal of sin; and probably this point will 
come to be more clearly apprehended. Dr Campbell thinks 
“a legal standing” was not needed for man; but he does not 
show how the infliction might be dispensed with. Here I 
ought to notice generally, with regard to this judicial argu- 
ment, that the idea is, that if there was no judicial hindrance 
to the remission of sin, pardon might have been bestowed 
without the sacrifice of Christ ; that on the ground of repent- 
ance there could have been no procuring fitness; that no 
natural brotherhood could have procured it, even the brother- 
hood of a divine-human person, in as far as repentance can 
offer no sufficient ground of pardon, and because there could be 
no satisfaction to a believer in Christ to be told that Christ 
repented. He might as well be told that Adam repented for 
the whole race prior to the Fall. Dr Campbell says that God, 
in forgiving sin, is “ contemplated as manifesting clemency and 
goodness at a great cost, and not by a simple act of will that 
costs nothing, that gives the atonement of Christ its. great 
power over the heart of man” (p. 21). But the captivating 
charm is not in the mere cost, but in the requisite cost. And 
if repentance have no necessary place in the restraining work 
of Christ, 1t could have but little influence to command the 
love of a depraved intelligence. But what I would ask is 
this—Is the repentance of Christ ever laid hold of in Scrip- 
ture, aS in any sense the cause of the remission of sin? Are 
His sufferings ever described by the term repentance? This 
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theory of repentance, then, would seem but an accretion to 
the manifestation-theory, and has no foundation in the sacred 
Word, and has no special! adaptation to the ends to be 
fulfilled. 

F, What I would venture briefly to say about Dr Campbell 
is this—That he had got hold of a great practical truth; but 
how logically to set forth the foundations and relations of that 
truth, was his difficulty. I think it unfortunate for him that 
he should have based his scheme on the repentance of Christ : 
first, because repentance as we use vt 1s not applicable to Christ ; 
and second, because he fails to make it clearly appear how 
or in what way sin rested on Christ at all. I see nothing 
but the element of sympathy. That Christ had sympathy in 
very refined fulness, so that He could make and did make the 
distresses which He saw around him His own—that this very 
sympathy is spoken of as a taking on Himself of human 
troubles,—is clearly and expressly stated; for when “they 
brought to Him many that were possessed with devils, He cast 
out the spirits with His word, and healed all that were sick : that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses” 
(Matt. viii. 16, 17). But what was the direct effect of this 
sympathy? Why, it was to relieve directly and really the 
distresses which He so truly realised in His own bosom. This 
sympathy involved unquestionably a part of the yoke of 
Christ. Nor can we doubt that when He looked upon the 
proud Pharisees and Scribes, He saw with equal clearness 
their condition, and felt,in connection with their condition, as 
truly as He did for the widow of Nain, or for the cripple 
of Bethesda, or for blind Bartimeus, or for the Syrophe- 
nician woman. Yet the sentiment and feeling in the case 
of the Pharisees and Scribes was one simply of antipathy— 
one of recoilment; and He could do nothing in their case. 
He could only tell the Pharisees—who in pure waywardness 
said that “He casteth out devils through Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils ”—that “all manner of sin might be forgiven to 
men, but that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost would not 
be forgiven.” 
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The value of sympathy, then, as belonging to Christ, lay in 
this, that it enabled Christ to enter into the conditions of our 
varied character, and to judge of these, and to deal with these, 
and to dispose of these; but I can find in mere sympathy noth-” ‘ 
ing of an atoning character before God. And here, I think, lies 
the utter incompetency and inefficiency of the views of Dr | 
Campbell. He, indeed, makes Christ the representative of ve 
man to God; but how so? Not by the putting away of sins, 
but simply in consequence of the fulness of human brother- 
hood, and therefore in the delineation or personification of 
the human conditions which, he holds, characterised Him; 
and that Christ’s treatment of these conditions, as thus col- 
lected by a sort of congeries within Himself, constituted a 
satisfaction to God. That, as you know, is not the view which 
I entertain ; and I cannot accept it, in as far as it seems to 
me to be based on the borrowed ailments of others, and there- 
fore on the ideal conditions of others. I cannot accept this i“ 
view, because I cannot believe that this is a sound view of 
Christ’s representative character. Christ’s representative char- 
acter, in becoming one of ourselves, lay more deeply and more 
closely in the acquisition of what is ours; and the battle He 
had to wage was tougher than any contention on the ground 
of sympathy. Hence the inadequacy of what Dr Campbell 
has regarded as the repentance of Christ. I have indicated 
to you how Christ put away sin; and I have shown you that 
this was done without any change of mind on His part, in that 
His soul was always in harmony with God, and antagonistic 
to sin. Dr M‘Leod Campbell, however, lays upon the soul of 
Christ human sins and human sorrows, and makes Christ be- 
wail these and repent of these. To my mind this sets forth 
a scenic representation, which does not really touch the sore v 
in its foundations. The repentance of Christ, on the prin- 
ciples of Dr Campbell, could be nothing more than a pictorial 
repentance. It was not, and could not be, the removal of sin 
in its reality, because sin in its reality was not there: it was 
only there as the transfer of an image or portrait —an in- 
scription or autograph of what pertained to. others; and if 
we could suppose such a thing, I should say that it must come 
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nearer to the substitutionary hypothesis than anything I know. 
If Christ carried the individual sins of men on His heart, and 
wiped them away by the process of repentance, it might be 
said that by anticipation He thus executed in programme 
what comes to be executed in fact, as the individuals repre- 
sented make their appearance in the world, when they are 
effectually called, and justified, and adopted, and sanctified. 
But to me Christ’s case was not a programme or prospectus 
of redemption, but a true, vital, valid case of expiation—z.e., the 
putting away of sin—and an exemplar or exemplification of 
the true, vital, and valid abolishment of sin in those who are 
washed in the same blood of God, which is otherwise regarded 
as the purifying water of the Holy Ghost, bringing the things 
of Jesus to them. 

Observe, I do not find fault with the simple, plain, and 
positive inference of Dr Campbell as touching the conduct of 
Phinehas, who slew Zimri and Cozbi. Phinehas was a priest 
and a leader in the process of fulfilling the will of God; and 
when God saw the process begun which He desired, this was 
satisfactory to Him—this was a turning away of the anger of 
God from the children of Israel, because it represented that 
course of action whereby their sin could be stanched. It is 
but one of many instances in which God demands, and is 
satisfied with, a line of reaction, or of undoing, in opposition 
to the former indulgence in sin. You say that the act of 
Phinehas had no more intrinsic value than the blood of bulls 
and of goats. This may be true enough as a dry abstract 
‘ piece of conduct; but, as betokening a condztion of mind re- 
quired by God, it and the blood of bulls and of goats too, had 
an atoning efficacy, as I have formerly shown. 

I cannot again go into the judicial argument. I may just 
state this, that we are both in this matter perfectly agreed as 
to the fundamental principle on which the judicial argument 
is represented to rest. It is in all cases represented to rest 
on this, that sin is an abomination to God. You say Christ 
came, and being “made sin” by some kind of imputation 
(which to me, in a case where there is no foundation for it, is 
only a make-believe !), atoned for sin, and so opened the door 
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for the revealment of God’s mercy in pardoning sin; while, in 
consequence of said atonement, God does not look on us as 
we are in ourselves! I say again, that Christ was “made 
sin” by taking on Him the economy of our human body, in 
virtue of which His soul was subject to the assaults of the 
flesh, and of the world, and of the devil; but being also born 
Jrom above, and having the panoply of the divine nature, He 
was so operated on by the Spirit, that His soul resisted all the 
assaults of the flesh, and of the world, and of the devil, and 
He became utterly dead to all their influences; in which cir- 
cumstances the flesh became mortified, and the world could 
not operate on it, and the devil could only at last devise, as 
his last resource, the horrid proposal of the cross—a barbarism, 
however, which is always pointed to as the symbol of that 
deeper cross whereby a real, true, and valid putting away of 
sin was effected. Here, then, is the judicial grounding on 
which I take my stand; and here is the judicial arena on 
which God operates in shedding forth upon us the precious 
blood of Christ, that we may be animated as He was, and be- | 
come one with Him in His death—yea, that we may be one 
with Him in His life. 

I agree with you as to what you say about the cost. There 
is no question about the cost in achieving our redemption. 
But it is not the outlay on the part of God that constitutes 
what you call “the captivating charm,’ if we are to look at 
said outlay as a mere objective fact; but it is the subjective 
appliation of the Divine Spirit, whereby we are born again, 
that enforces a new condition of soul, in that it, first, separates 
a man from his sins—and at the very back of this, that it, 
second, conjoins or allies him to the righteousness of Christ, 
as made His own by faith. This, this brings a man into har- 
mony with God, in that it makes him to be in unison with 
Jesus Christ, and “a joint-heir with Him of the inheritance 
which is incorruptible and undefiled, and which fadeth not 
away.” 

S. I do not know, after what you have now said, that it is 
really needful for me to enter at all on the question of salva- 
tion by sympathy ; for, supposing Christ to have had a con- 
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sciousness of human sins, it would not seem good that He 
should be held liable to punishment for them, nor is it easy 
to see what warrant there is in these circumstances for a 
erand reconciliation on the part of God in behalf of man. 
This theory, if I mistake not, resolves itself into a correlation 
of the Saviour’s atoning work. The atoning work would 
seem, on the one hand, made in Christ’s consciousness of our 
sins; and our believing, on the other hand, to consist in our 
consciousness of Christ’s righteousness,—from which it follows 
that the nature of the process on each side is the same. 

f, Iam sorry to interrupt you, but let me note that it is 
not the simple consciousness of another’s condition that makes 
atonement, because this consciousness is but mere cognition 
or intelligence; and it is not the mere consciousness of 
Christ’s righteousness on our part, but the practical adoption 
of this as our own ; for it is this, as operative in our bosoms, 
that makes us to be one with Christ. Christ had a conscious- 
ness of human sin and guilt as a matter of intelligence; but 
there was an antagonism in is soul between such facts of 
His intelligence and the sympathy of His soul, so that these 
were never realised as a part of Himself. 

S. I was about to express the same view, and further to add, 
that as a merely mental process they do not consist with 
the statements that “ He bare our sins in His own body ;” 
that “we are sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Jesus;” that we have life by eating the body of Christ and 
drinking the blood of Christ. 

But I shall now come to the concluding theory, to which I 
have a word or two of objection. It may be spoken of as 
the theory of sacrifice by cost. Dr Bushnell says: “True for- 
giveness, that which forgives as God in Christ hath forgiven, 
is not the setting up of revenge against the wrong-doer, nor 
is it a setting up of the will to do a deed of love. Two things 
are necessary. First, such a sympathy with the wrong-doing 
party as virtually takes his nature; and secondly, a making 
cost in that nature, by suffering, or expense, or painstaking, 
or by sacrifice and labour.” “The sympathy (he says) needs 
to be a virtual rdentification, where there is a feeling of the 
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man all through; and so taking the wrong-doer upon itself.” 
“There is a second indispensable condition (he adds), in 
making cost and bearing heavy burdens of painstaking and 
sorrow, to regain them, and so be reconciled to them. He 
finds how to plough through the bosom of his adversary by 
his tenderly appreciative sympathy, how to appear as a 
brotherly nature at every gate of the mind; and he will find 
that there is a wonderful consent in his feeling, and that he 
is perfectly at one with himself and his adversary.” Christ 
is said by this scheme to save, somewhat as a virtuous parent 
might struggle painfully in mental sympathy toward a child 
who has fallen into crime. As the sinner responds by strug- 
gling towards Christ, there is reconciliation and mutual con- 
formity. The impure is purified, the transgressor is re- 
claimed, Expiation, therefore, has no place in the sacrifice of 
Christ. Our present state of life is simply a state of coercive 
discupline, in which the law broken by sin is sufficiently con- 
secrated by Christ incarnated into it, and co-operating with 
it in His life and cross. “ Christ was incarnated into the dis- 
cipline we are under, in enduring which He was brought into 
conditions of unspeakable suffering.” “He was incarnated 


into a common condition with us, under what is called the © 


curse.” “This does not mean a state of punition, but simply 
a condition of discipline ordained for spiritual profit and re- 
covery.” “Christ is here, not to suffer by His own fault, not 
to correct Him in His own wrong, not to coerce Him in His 
own choice, not to yield Him personal benefit in the disci- 
pline, but only to bring Him personally near to us for our 
benefit. He is touched by none of the contaminations of the 
curse. He suffers only for the wrongs of wrong-doing men, 
as truly as if He were one of them Himself.”—(Forgiveness 
and Law, pp. 131, 134, 147-150.) 

And how does Dr Bushnell dispose of guilt? He has 
nothing for it but corrective discipline. As to former sin, 
it can be ignored. As to justice, it is excluded from the 
supreme court. His scheme makes divine government to be 
the loosest possible, if it thus rids man of his most stupend- 
ous moral obligations. It makes law impersonal; but is not 
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law the created fiat of the personal God? Is not this theory 
at one with the theory of absolute pardon which you have 
condemned? Dr Bushnell makes the curse to be rough 
schooling or coercive discipline (p. 166). He inverts the 
natural order in which pardon stands to purification, and 
makes remission of sin to be a consequence of purity. The 
common view has ever been, that God forgives in order to 
purify, because pardon floods the soul with incentives to 
humble and adoring love. Can we conceive a soul made 
holy while its past offences are unforgiven? Or can the in- 
troduction of present holiness atone for or diminish the de- 
merit of past sin? Justification is made purely subjective, 
whereas it has usually been thought that the royal pardon is 
the act in the mind of the sovereign while the criminal is 
still in prison. To confound that act of forgiveness with the 
reformation of the criminal, would be to confound the act of 
justification with the Spirit’s sanctifying operation upon the 
heart of the sinner. Moreover, I ask, could Christ, incar- 
nated into our disciplinary suffering, transform our depravity 
into holiness? Besides, who does not see that Christ in these 
circumstances is but one of many Saviours ? 

I ought to note that Dr Bushnell has introduced the 
Divine Being under the category of anthropomorphism—.e., as 
suffering the presence of inherent evil and defect, and conse- 
quently as ascribing pain and suffering to Him. But how 
could this be, if He is, as He must be, regarded as the perfec- 
tion of law and of happiness? I will not trouble you with 
Dr Bushnell’s analogies as points of resemblance between 
government human and divine. I think his analogies fail, 
just when his theory requires them to hold. 

F, Much which you have stated, as pertaining to Dr 
Bushnell’s views, has been already discussed between us; 
and therefore, if I notice most of them, it will be only to 
pass them over lightly, as having been already pronounced 
upon. The fundamental want which pertains to Dr Bush- 
nell’s system, and indeed to every system which has been 
brought under notice, lies in the fact that the origin of sin 
and the nature of sin, as the natural condition of man, les 
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unexplored ; and so long as that is the case, it will be im- 
possible to see exactly how sin 1s to be met, how sin rs to be 
abolished, and how righteousness is to be introduced, and how 
the human soul ts to be regenerated and recovered for inhabit- 
ing the holy precincts of God in a sphere of glory. I have 
sufficiently laid down these points, and I can now only refer 
you to them. They are the key of scientific theology—the 
key which unlocks the great treasure-house of Scripture- 
harmony. I do not wonder at the struggles of Dr Bushnell, 
Dr Young, Mr Robertson, Mr Maurice, Dr M‘Leod Campbell, 
and many others, to find their way to a logical foundation 
and outlet, for what they have felt to be the practical dis- 
cipline of Scripture in the command to “ work out our salva- 
tion.” It is because they have failed to find a logical or 
scientific foundation, that their views, varying in several 
features (as in the circumstances not unnatural), have not 
received and cannot receive that implicit sanction as to their 
soundness that is necessary, in order to their adoption. Bush- 
nell quotes Campbell as saying that “the world is waiting for 
a doctrine of the Cross that has not yet been taught in a way 
to satisfy the rational doubts of inquiry” (Forg. and Law, 
p. 29); and Stier, in his ‘Words of the Lord Jesus, vol. vi. 
p. 94, says,—“ Our dogmatic theology has much work to do 
before full justice will be done to all the aspects and rela- 
tions of the mystery of the Cross as they appear interspersed 
through Scripture, before they are all gathered into one 
unity without the undue preponderance of any,—the revela- 
tion of law, the vindication of right, the reconciliation be- 
tween the world and God, the mortification of sin in the 
flesh, the abolition of death, and the breaking down of 
Satan’s power.” I cannot help thinking that this latter 
author has more nearly approached searching into the 
foundations of sin and the method of redemption than 
almost any I have met with in discussing this theme. On 
John ii. 6, vol. iv. pp. 401, 402, he says: “ Bengel strikingly 
observes, ‘The neuter here embraces wsa prima stamina vite. 
(Luke 1. 35). That which is born of the flesh is, wn the very 
jirst beginnings of its existence, on that very account, flesh, 
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even before it has become the man who is born.’ The im- 
personal neuter points to these hidden beginnings to which 
the evangelist had referred in his antithesis (i. 13), just as 
they are indicated in Luke 1. 35 and Matt. i. 20. But 
pointing forward also, it inexorably includes every person- 
ality of man (all that is born of woman by the will of man) 
and the entire man, just as he is born, so that there is noth- 
ing in him which does not lie under the decree—this is flesh 
born of flesh. The Spirit in us, wnasmuch as 1 originates 
from God, may in a sense be exempt; but (contrary to the 
denial of Hegelianism) even this is not, so far as it is now 
born ito the flesh. Therefore it is infected through and 
through with selfishness and vanity, disobedience and _ pride. 
And all that a certain class in the present day vaunt as 
‘the spirit, does indeed belong to the former portion of the 
verse in question, in contradistinction to the Spirit of God, 
from whom alone regeneration comes. All that man pur- 
poses of his own will, and performs as by his own power, can 
but hinder and interrupt the new birth. All the love of the 
natural human spirit is now selfishness or caprice—all its 
strength, skill, and power is simply impotence, as it regards 
the one object of its return to God—all its science and wis- 
dom mere folly and blindness in things which are heavenly 
and divine. Let no one condemn this as a hard saying and 
inflexible dogmatic; it is the solemn, clear, and merciful 
testimony of the only begotten Son of God, who was born in 
our flesh, and condescends to our infirmity, who was Him- 
self without sin, and therefore most keenly perceived, most 
sharply resented, and most fundamentally revealed the sin 
which existed in humanity, which was related to Himself, and 
confided to Him. Yea, inasmuch as He is not speaking only 
of sin, but of infirmity also, when in a Scriptural sense He 
opposes the Spirit to the flesh, He has within Himself expert- 
ence thereof, bearvng, by participation with us, the fruit and 
consequence of our sin in His flesh, but overcoming it by the 
eternal Spirit. He is not indeed one born of the flesh, and 
therefore in verse 7 can only say tyas. He descended in- 
deed into human nature from heaven as the Son of Man, 
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through the operation of the Holy Spirit in Mary His 
mother, and, according to His higher nature, is ever, not only 
in the kingdom of heaven, but in heaven itself (ver. 13). But 
not the less on that account is He an actual Son of Man—and 
man, inasmuch as He at the same time is in the flesh, and wm 
our flesh, into which He had come (1 John iv. 2, Rom. 
vii. 3). Thus He has given us to know, in the days of His 
flesh, His weakness in His obedience, the recoiling of His 
flesh from the agony of a voluntary performance of the 
Spirit’s will (Matt. xxvi. 41). See here the most mighty and 
effectual demonstration of the all-comprehending truth of the 
position—that which is born of the flesh is flesh: thus much 
(no less than all that is in every one of us)—thus much there 
is something at least in the Holy One, born of the Holy 
Ghost. .So much did He contract from the flesh, at least as its 
passive resistance to the Spirit. What can ye say, ye false 
martyrs, against this avowal and acknowledgment of the 
Holy One, which is also confirmed throughout the whole 
history of His passion—against such personal testimony from 
Him who hath joined Himself to us, as much as our redemp- 
tion required, and therefore all the more solemnly speaks 
that which He knows, and testifies that which He sees in us 
with the eyes of divinity, but hath also, for our sake, experi- 
enced in Himself? The mystery of original sin is so plainly 
revealed, that, as Luther says, ‘Du es an deiner Nase griefen 
Kannst, you see it plainly in your own face; so plain, indeed, 
that something in some sense connected with it adheres even to 
the sinless Holy One of God—something, however, for which 
theology, anxious to escape error, has found no name.” 

I have ventured to give this lengthy quotation from Stier 
because of its intrinsic value. Recognising, as I have all 
along done, the great fact of the heavenly origin of Jesus, as 
when Himself said to the Jews, “Ye are from beneath; I 
am from above: ye are of this world; I am not of this world” 
(John vii. 23), I am gratified to find so able and luminous 
an expositor as Stier expressing sentiments so akin to my 
own, without the roundabout haziness and laboured striving 
of Bushnell and the authors to whom you have been re- 
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ferring. It is obvious to me—Ist, that Stier places the 
foundations of human sin in the flesh; 2d, that man lost 
the privilege and power of the Holy Spirit on his soul, as 
being hereby “sold under sin”—1z.., made subject to the 
dominion of the flesh; 3d, that Jesus Christ, from the be- 
ginning born of God as to the purity of His soul, was yet 
also born of the flesh as to the foundation of His soul; 4th, 
that the work of Jesus Christ was the abolition of “the enmity 
in His flesh” (Eph. ii. 14), and by consequence the attain- 
ment of a total victory over Satan; 5th, that, out of the great 
mercifulness of God, the prerogative is now given to Christ, 
as victor, to prosecute His victory through the revelation of 
Himself by the Holy Spirit, which, so far as offered in previous 
ages, had been scorned and despised through the power of the 
flesh; 6th, that the work of Jesus, now that He hath risen 
from the dead and stands as the Head of—z.e., as Lord over— 
all principality and power, in having conquered the chief agent 
of evil, is to shed forth what is called “ His precious blood,” 
which is indeed “the blood of God,” which is His pure and 
precious life, for the arrestment of sin in the soul of man, and 
for the furtherance of righteousness therein, as the fountain 
of a new life—in which case we not only see what atonement 
really is, but also how the atonement of Christ becomes 
ours, through the exercise of the two “saving graces” re- 
pentance and faith. 

I have felt it needful to recapitulate this, in order to show 
you my position as meeting the argumentation of Dr Bush- 
nell. What I offer, I think exhibits a logical ground for 
every conclusion in the whole scheme of thought which per- 
tains to redemption, from the first entrance of sin to the last 
phenomenon of righteousness. Not so with Dr Bushnell, who 
resolves the business of redemption into a question of sym- 
pathy on the one hand, and of cost on the other hand, through 
this sympathy bearing our heavy burdens. To my mind, this 
exhibits that kind of subjective operation in the person of 
Christ which involves (if it is in the eye of God accepted 
as of value for us individually) the dogma of substitution. 
True it is, that he resolves regeneration, as illustrated in 
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the person of Christ, into a transfiguration of the picture of 
man’s sinful condition, as realised by sympathy, into a har- 
mony thus brought about in Himself. I say thus, as indicat- 
ing that the pain to which He was subjected was an opera- 
tion on the sympathetic affections thus borrowed, under a 
view of human conditions; and hence, by contrast, that the 
change effected upon us, in becoming like to Him, comes to 
pass through the counter-sympathy we experience in gazing 
upon Him, But, as I have already observed, this condition 
of sympathy, as between mutual human conditions, was a 
totally distinct and separate affection from that real and 
actual assault of sin on Jesus Christ to which I have referred. 
I admit that Christ’s sympathy with human suffering was a 
true sympathy, in that He had a full realisation of the cases 
of distress before Him; and I admit that this sympathy is 
spoken of as His “taking our infirmities and bearing our 
sicknesses ” (Matt. viii. 17). But this sympathy on the part 
of Jesus Christ invariably had respect to the impartation 
of healing virtue to the sorrowing ones whom He pitied; 
and the benefit and the blessing which directly arose out of 
this sympathy, were the immediate acts of beneficence which 
so freely flowed from His bosom while in personal converse 
with the people. But far deeper than the sympathy here 
referred to was the position of Christ, who had Himself to be 
made a sacrifice for sin. The pain which came upon Jesus 
by reason of His sympathy for the world’s distress, could not 
in a proper sense be regarded as a sacrifice for sin; nor is it 
easy to see how this sympathy could in any proper sense be 
regarded as atonement for sin. It was not so; because, in 
point of fact, there was, under mere sympathy, no true, valid, 
adequate, and effective putting away of sin in the circum- 
stances. How could there be, seeing that which is realised 
in sympathy is but the reflex of another’s state, and not the 
original and veritable ailment in itself pressing on the soul ? 
I reply, then, to Dr Bushnell, that “the cost” to which, 
through sympathy, Jesus was exposed in His converse with 
humanity, and which He regards as comprehending all that is 
implied by “the sacrifice of Christ,” is altogether a superficial 
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and inadequate view of the relation in which Christ stood to 
mankind. Christ, the sinless One, stood to mankind in the 
relation of one who had taken on Him the burden of our sin, 
and therefore the burden of our guilt—a burden which it 
behoved Him to discharge ; and there was an entire discharge, 
but only in one way—viz., by the sacrifice of this body of sin. 
This body of sin lay in the body of the flesh, into which He 
had entered ; and the body of flesh, which He had made His 
own, constituted the foundation of “ the curse” which He had 
encountered. The law denounced that relation of the flesh, 
which in man stood as having a power or dominion over the 
soul; and as it was the law of sinful flesh to assault the soul 
in seeking for ascendancy, in seeking for the indulgence of its 
impulses and cravings, so Christ for this reason was amen- 
able to the law, under the curse of the law, and had to 
answer to the law to satisfy its demands. He did answer, 
and in answering He honoured the law; and this He did 
by destroying the flesh as a power in the soul, and by ex- 
hibiting the soul in true and full accomplishment of the 
demands of righteousness. 

Now I have so frequently pointed out to you what is 
meant by the “application of the redemption purchased (or 
procured) by Christ,” and I have also so frequently made use 
of the apostle’s language, that the same law of the Spirit of 
life which was in Christ Jesus while He lived on earth, makes 
us free from the law of sin and of death—which Spirit of life 
in Christ, I have shown you, is nothing other than “the blood 
of Christ, which cleanseth from all sin”—that I must be ex- 
cused from more minutely entering into this theme here. I 
am not going to find fault with Dr Bushnell or Dr Young 
and others for calling this “corrective discipline,’ although 
they do not very clearly manifest the sacrificial ingredients 
involved in this corrective discipline, and do not show very 
satisfactorily how we are indebted to Christ for it; nor how, 
without Christ, it would be impossible for such corrective 
discipline to have a place in our midst. What I say is, that 
Christ hath made us “ priests and kings unto God,”—priests, 
in that, like Him, “ we present our bodies as living sacrifices,” 
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and, along therewith, offer the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, by the sacrifices of time, labour, and goods in behalf 
of His kingdom; and kings, in that, like Him, we maintain 
the ascendancy of the Spirit in the subdual of all inferior 
agencies that come from the flesh, and from the world, and 
from the devil, as striving to usurp authority in the soul. 

Iam not to repeat or re-repeat the argumentation about 
what you call “the natural order” in which pardon stands to 
purification. I call it the non-natural order. I have no 
doubt, as against you, that here Dr Bushnell is right; for 
purification is not the result of what you call “judicial pardon,” 
as if purification were a mere thing of gratitude. Purification 
would never be effected on the principle of gratitude; and as 
a matter of fact, there is a profession of deep gratitude among 
Christians without purification. Purification is cleansing, and 
cleansing is the result of applying “the blood of God.” This 
is the covenant which the Lord promised to make with the 
house of Israel, as related by Jeremiah xxxi, 33—“ After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write ut in ther hearts; and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people.” It is the law of the new birth. 
Let that be achieved, and the kingdom of God is acquired. I 
have shown to you clearly enough that justification is subjec- 
tive. To say otherwise, to say that justification is purely 
objective, is to deny the doctrine of justification by faith ; for 
faith is that subjective exercise of the heart which receives 
and cleaves to the righteousness of Christ, which righteous- 
ness alone is the material of our justification. To say other- 
wise is to run counter to the plain and positive teaching of 
our Church, which makes justification the direct result of our 
“effectual calling.” It is all nonsense, and worse than non- 
sense, it is ruinous, to foster and to propagate the dogma, that 
we are pardoned while yet in our sins; for this is practically 
to say, though you would not willingly allow it, that Christ 
died to give pardon for sins yet to be committed. 

Nor shall I enter on the charge of anthropomorphism 
brought against Dr Bushnell, as if the Deity were Himself 
the sacrifice for sin. I have shown the extravagance of this 
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dogma, and Dr Bushnell has given 7 wp. I hope we are now 
clear of the whole subject, in this sense, that our views are 
more defined, more logical, and more scientific as well as 
more Scriptural, in presenting the aspect of this great and 
glorious theme. I have detained you long; I have, more- 
over, been constrained to repeat much; but there is a reason. 
~ On such a subject as this, on which every possible shade of 
opinion prevails, there is, on the one hand, extreme liability 
to misconception and misrepresentation of one’s views—and 
the best corrective of these is not unfrequently the presenta- 
tion of the subject in different lights and under different 
relations; and on the other hand, there is an extreme unwill- 
ingness to adopt principles which apply to one relation only 
and not to all—for assuredly one of the strongest supports to 
any judgment is when it is found that it harmonises with all 
the relationships into which it can fairly or properly be 
brought. I can now only express my best thanks for the 
patience with which you have listened to me. 

S. It would not become me to pronounce on the absolute 
soundness of your scheme of thought. This much I may 
venture to say, that you have not flinched from the minutest 
verbal criticism when that seemed necessary, nor have you 
sought in the least to evade any rational argument militating 
against your views, but you have rather courted this; nor 
have you been sparing in dissecting their character and ex- 
posing their weakness, if such be their character. You have, 
moreover, given a tone and texture of probability to this 
difficult subject beyond what I had thought it was capable of 
receiving. I might specially notice the origin which you 
assign to human sin and the loss of righteousness, and the 
plea for man’s utter inability to recover himself, or even to 
please God, when left to his own natural condition; and still 
further, to your plea for the necessity of the free grace of God 
in bringing man to repentance of his sin, and through repent- 
ance to faith in the righteousness of Christ. I can only hope 
and pray that your views, being submitted to the Churches for 
examination—views which lay upon the individual the indis- 
pensable necessity of purging the heart and of purifying the 
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conduct through the means of grace put into our hands,—I 
can only pray that their influence may be felt, and that the 
force of them may be understood as contributing to salvation. 
In short, my heart’s desire is, for the sake of the Church, 
which needs to be stirred up to fulfil her great end in the 
world, of sanctifying her membership, as well as of propagat- 
ing Christ’s faith among the generations of men, that the 
principles you have so courageously proclaimed may receive 
the attention and consideration which they deserve, as all- 
important to be tested by the whole Word of God. 

There is this, which would seem to me to commend your 
views, that this great work of God—viz., our regeneration, 
which, according to your principles of argumentation, of neces- 
sity includes atonement in it, as being the sacrifice of sin, and 
the embracing of the righteousness vouchsafed,—a work estab- 
lished by God for the recovery of man,—consists most fully with 
the freedom of man, while arrogating all to the glory of God. 
This is a point which belongs to the psychological inquiry, 
and therefore I cannot enter upon it in its details under the 
present discussion, which I feel must come to a close; but I 
may be permitted to say that I have been struck with your 
views in relation to the introduction of sin, how all took place 
freely, while yet the natural law of man’s nature was per- 
mitted freely to operate, without the disturbance of its natu- 
ral action: and yet a remarkable change was wrought hereby 
on the human constitution, in alienating man from God; and 
in like manner, in the process of recalling man from sin to 
holiness, you show that there is no force employed, but that 
there is the preservation of human freedom in carrying the 
same into effect. Perhaps you will at some future time touch 
this knotty point with me, for it has always seemed to me a 
mystery, upon the ordinary pleas that have been offered, 

Here, too, lies an analysis of what seems to me to be the 
very foundation of your scheme—the psychological attitude in 
which the Lord Jesus Christ stood to Himself, and to the 
world, and to sin, and therefore to us men, while He also 
represented God the Father and the righteousness of God. 
You have nobly discussed the fair interpretations of Scripture 
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touching this great question; but assuredly it would improve 
your position if you can show from constitutional considera- 
tions what the true relation of the Lord Jesus Christ is to us 
and to God, so far, at least, as is fairly admissible in so pro- 
found a question. I can only say here, it seems to me su- 
premely important to understand upon what precise ground 
Christ was “made sin,’ while yet “He knew no sin”—how 
“He put away sin,” while yet He was “without sin,”—asser- 
tions which at first hearing unquestionably look like contra- 
dictions. JI am quite aware that you have expounded this 
point again and again; but I cannot help thinking that there 
is further insight to be got on this momentous theme by a 
sound psychological inquiry. Surely this follows, if our Lord 
was exposed and subjected to all the temptations wherewith 
we are tried. You do not admit that the Holy Ghost accom- 
plished any real change of flesh and blood in laying the foun- 
dation of Christ’s body, but that He inherited therein the 
blood of His mother, and consequently that the redemption of 
the body was the work which Jesus had to accomplish in un- 
dergoing the discipline of this life, and in fulfilling the law of 
God thereby. The conception is full of interest, but I must 
say 1t is a conception which the Church has hitherto refused 
to accept. Whether it has been fairly placed before the 
Church, I will not say; or whether the Church has hitherto 
been in a condition calmly to weigh the arguments and inves- 
tigate the question, I shall not venture to affirm. All I can 
say is, that I am brought to look upon it in a light somewhat 
different from that under which I used to view it; and at all 
events, from what I have heard from you, I should be glad to 
hear somewhat more. 

I will not, I cannot, pronounce upon the absolute stability 
of your scheme. There is much, I apprehend, to satisfy the 
inquirer respecting it; and I confess I should be glad to see 
it receive the candid and painstaking, and, it may be, patient 
examination of those who are better able to deal with the 
whole question than I can pretend to be; and there can be no 
doubt whatever that before it can receive the sanction and 7m- 
primatur of the Church, it must and will be sufficiently tested 
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by competent parties. There are those who, from deep and 
long cherished convictions, like myself, will naturally dislike 
and repudiate your conclusions at the first, were it only as in- 
heriting the prejudices of their education; and it will not be 
easy to set aside or upset the pronouncements of authors who 
have been justly looked up to as the sacred heritage of the 
Church. 

I have honestly to confess to you that, having laid before 
you al] the argumentation which, so far as I know, exists for 
the principle of substitution, as the grand characteristic of 
what is called the vicarious atonement of the Lord Jesus, you 
have met me at all points in a fair and open and honourable 
spirit, with the most unlimited confidence in what you regard 
as the teaching of Holy Scripture. There is only one point 
on which I should hke to see my way more fully; and I am 
sorry to say it is one which has not yet been settled, nor any- 
thing like settled—viz., the psychological question, to which, 
I understand, you have given great attention—more especially 
as regards the vexed subject of what is called materialism. 
It unquestionably has a fundamental bearing on this all- 
important theme. 

F’, My dear friend, I have had no small satisfaction in dis- 
cussing with you this great theme, which, to my mind, lies at 
the foundation of all true theology, and which must be re- 
garded as of deepest importance to the Church of Christ. It 
is gratifying to me to find a combatant so anxious for the 
truth of God as yourself, and, at the same time, so careful not 
to be led away from your accustomed moorings by any breeze 
that may blow. Whether the argumentation which I have 
offered on the all-important theme of atonement, as against 
what I call the dogma of substitution, shall abide the scrutiny 
of others, remains to be seen. I only hope it will receive the 
attention of the Church, and have its principles duly weighed 
and fairly tried; and as the Church, to be permanent, must 
be founded on the rock of truth, I trust the plea will not be 
heedlessly disregarded or ignored. 

As regards your desire for the discussion of the psycholog- 
ical problem, I scarcely know what to say. I have, as you 

2 E 
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say, given long, and deep, and patient, and independent at- 
tention to this question; and I have endeavoured to define 
what is matter and what is spirit in the economy of sub- 
stance; and I have sought to get at the very basis of what 
are called the laws of nature, and to probe through these to 
the great Author of nature; and I think I have reached to a 
harmonious association of all law, physical and mental. But 
it is not what I may think, but what value others who are 
competent to investigate and analyse abstract subjects, and 
deal with them, may attach to them. That such inquiries 
bear upon theology there can be no question; that they have 
aided to modify my own views I freely admit; but that as 
yet we can throw all the light that is desirable in exposition 
of the person of the Lord Jesus, you must not expect. For 
this you must be content to rest on the most natural, fair, 
and honest interpretation of the whole Word of God, and 
adhere thereto. 

The bugbear of materialism is, without doubt, doing mischief 
in many minds at this moment; and as it has not only a direct 
bearing upon our belief in a future state, but an intimate con- 
nection with our conceptions of God, and of the relation in 
which we stand, and in which the world stands to God, I shall 
do my best to give you my apprehensions on these subjects ; 
and if Iam able to pioneer you through some of the tangled 
mazes of thought by which the subject has been: complicated, 
I shall be very glad. 

S. This will afford me much gratification. 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM AS BEARING ON MATTER AND 
SPIRIT, ON CAUSALITY AND MORALS, ON THE SOUL AND 
ON GOD, 


S. The problem which this day meets us is purely a philo- 
sophical one. I cannot enter upon it as I did with you into 
the region of Theology. There I could take my stand upon 
principles which have been propounded thousands of times, 
and ask you, if not satisfied with them, how you could intro- 
duce other and better principles more consonant with Scrip- 
ture, and that should yet harmonise with and elevate the 
Church to which, as ministers, we belong. In the field of 
Philosophy, I acknowledge that I have not formed my prin- 
ciples very definitely or very decidedly; but all along I have 
had difficulties of a psychological nature, connected with your 
scheme of soul-operation, which I should ike you very much 
to explain. These I shall lay before you as best I can. They 
embrace an area of considerable width; and it may be that 
they will require you to probe to a considerable depth. My 
difficulty is how to begin. 

You have heard of “the battle of the two philosophies ;” 
and you know there are two philosophies which have had, 
and still do have, their advocates on both sides,—the one has 
been denominated the a priori, and the other the a posteriort 
school. The former philosophy has, I think, more gen- 
erally prevailed, and is (if I mistake not) to be regarded as 
ascribing to the soul a selfhood of its own, independent of 
the body ; which selfhood is intrinsically and absolutely non- 
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material, and therefore as something perfectly distinct in 
essence and character and qualities from the body, as a 
material subject. The latter has had advocates of no mean 
calibre of thought, but has not met with such general accept- 
ance, on the ground, I suppose, of its tendency to uphold the 
dogma that the soul is composed of matter—a conclusion 
from which we not unnaturally resile, on the ground, it may 
properly be, that we cannot easily look upon consciousness as 
an attribute of matter; and not only this, but chiefly, per- 
haps, because we cannot easily look upon matter as other 
than destructible, and consequently, in these circumstances, 
we should have to question the natural immortality, or even 
the possible immortality, of the soul. 

Before I proceed further, I should be glad if you will be 
kind enough to tell me which side in this great contest you 
espouse, and your grounds for so doing. I am aware that on 
either side of this fundamental question there are many 
modifications. Into these, I presume, we have no need to 
enter. All I wantis to know some clear and distinct view, if 
possible, of the origin of souls, for hereby alone can we reach 
the question as to the contamination of souls: I wish to know 
at least the connection in which souls stand to their indi- 
vidual bodies, and the connection in which again they stand, 
through these bodies, to the external world. If you will 
allow me to say it, Iam one of those who have been accus- 
tomed to believe in what is called the subjective ego—that is, 
the me—as a proper intelligent sed/, distinct from the objective, 
which therefore I regard as not-sel/, being external to self, 
yet as somehow influencing and operating upon self. There I 
must meanwhile stop. Can you give me any clear, definite, 
and understandable principles on these heads ? 

F, Why, you pounce at once into the region of what many 
have pronounced to be “the unknown”; and not only this, 
but, in the opinion of some parties, to be “the unknowable.” 
For myself, I am chary in designating aught in existence to 
be the unknowable absolutely. It may be unknowable to 
me, and to others in my generation, because the knowledge 
hangs upon a preliminary stage of thought which we may not 
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as yet have reached. But it is nothing less than presumption 
arbitrarily to say that such an organ of thought as the soul is 
“unknowable,” seeing there are many intermediate platforms 
which make it more and more accessible, and which may lead 
to a profounder knowledge of what is at present a dark and 
deep mystery. 

You have spoken of the soul as itself an object of thought,1 
inquiring, Whence is it? Howisit? What is it? Where 
is it? and what is the rationale of its operation, the influences 
by which it operates, and the mode by which these operations 
are conducted? JI wish I could satisfactorily answer these 
questions. They have been asked long ago, and the world 
finds itself still in mystery regarding them. Yet men, and 
more especially those who have an inquiring spirit, will be 
found applying themselves to these questions, and pursuing 
them with an avidity, all the greater, perhaps, that their pre- 
decessors in the same hunt have not been quite successful, 
but have found themselves “in wandering mazes lost.” I 
acknowledge to you that I have spent many an hour in self- 
cogitation, and, without being trammelled by the “ authorities ” 
on either side of this great question, I have formed my own 
theories, like others before me, and, as far as practicable 
within a very limited space, I shall lay them before you, and 
you can form your own judgment. 

At the same time, I dread the trial to which I hereby sub- 
ject myself, and the ordeal which I must inflict on you in 
undertaking this; while, after all, the investigation is not 
immediately germane to the discussions we have been pur- 
suing, further than as preparing the way for a cognition of the 
soul’s birth, the soul’s formation, and the soul’s connection 
with its body of matter, while itself is essentially of a spirit- 


1 A very natural question has arisen, How can the soul possibly be to itself 
an object of thought? The question resolves itself into this—How can the 
thinking subject be an object to itself? Is not this confounding subject and 
object? They cannot be confounded. Yet as we can see the outward self as 
represented in a looking-glass, so the soul as subject can see itself as object, by 
means of the cerebral representations of self, which come before the soul in 
the exercise of memory, and which are re-cognised by the soul, as part of its 
own property, as replenished with certain knowledge. 
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uous consistency. No doubt, also, a psychological analysis 
has respect to the soul’s operation in its various departments 
of intelligence as acquiring knowledge; and in its various 
departments of will, as acting under the introduction of intel- 
ligence. And here nothing can be more important and in- 
teresting than an ascertainment of what might be called the 
mechanical processes of brain in the processes of reasoning on 
the one hand, and in the exercise of will on the other hand. 
I confess I have some reluctance to go into all this, in closing 
up a discussion on the great principles of atonement. 

S. I am willing to listen to your statement, if you will 
take the trouble to detail it. And more especially, if I can 
gather from you any definite ideas of matter and of spirit, so 
that one could define each of them, and clearly understand 
how the one operates upon the other, and in that case under- 
stand how body affects the soul, and more especially how the 
soul operates upon the body, as moving it in whatever direc- 
tion it wills. No doubt you have already said a good deal on 
some of these, but not so much as to carry clear apprehension 
of your meaning unto my understanding. 

But there is not only this process of the human mind, and 
its formation as a spirit-entity, which, as I think, has a very 
relative bearing on the discussion which we have been pur- 
suing; there are other relative points of vast significance— 
. viz., the conditions of the spirit-world, the great questions of 
the Absolute, what is meant by the Divine Personality, and 
how this relation can be reconciled with the Absolute, and the 
attitude in which the Lord Jesus Christ stood thereto. It 
may be I am asking impossibilities; but if you can throw any 
light upon one or more of these questions, I shall be very glad. 

F. It may be that I can do very little to assist you in these 
great inquiries—many of which must be regarded as matter 
of speculation, and are to be received only so far as they 
answer to and correspond with our fixed beliefs, or go to con- 
firm and consolidate our beliefs. I may say I have thought 
somewhat on most of the high themes to which you refer, and 
whatever conclusions I have come to, I have tested them 
rationally and tried them Scripturally. You say you believe in 
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the subjective and objective ; and I understand you as meaning 
distinct entities, yet coalescing. So do I believe; and, what is 
more, I hold the two cannot be confounded. They are abso- 
lutely, and therefore eternally, distinct. One principle in 
philosophy I have ever adhered to as fundamental, and it 
is this—that a thing must ever be what it 1s. This lies at the 
foundation of all logic, and therefore of all truth. It has 
been called the principle of “non - contradiction,” —it is 
the fundamental principle of a sufficient reason. It is the 
principle in virtue of which we can pronounce upon iden- 
tity, and consequently the principle on which we can pro- 
nounce upon difference. It is the first law of reasoning. Very 
well, then; I cannot question this principle (I do not think 
any man can)—that there is fundamentally a distinction be- 
twrat the subjective and the objective. Run up your thoughts to 
the highest pinnacle of abstraction, and you cannot confound 
these two. Whatever be the foundation for each, I believe 
they are eternally and absolutely distinct, because they are 
essentially distinct. Sir William Hamilton, in his famous 
essay on ‘The Unconditioned,’ overlooked this consideration. 
The German philosophers have overlooked this consideration. 
All have pursued after a simplicity or undifferentiated unity 
which does not exist, and which, in point of fact, has landed 
them in what is practically absolute negation. I do not be- 
lieve in absolute negation alone: absolute negation could 
never introduce the positive. I let alone the positive for the 
present; I speak of a fundamental and primordial basis of 
substance, which, while in itself unconditioned, embraces the 
subjective and objective. This is to me a fundamental lemma. 
So far, then, I dispose of this crux philosophorum. 

But let me not be misunderstood. To me they both subsist 
absolutely, while yet they are not strictly two absolutes; but 
they are the two fundamental departments of the one primor- 
dial substance ; and the subjective, when we come to speak of 
the positive conditions of substance, is practically developed 
through the objective. First, I would say the primitive form 
in the objective is developed through the primitive operation 
in the subjective, said objective through this again being 
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developed into its own mind; second, I would say that in the 
works of creation, all mind—that is, the subjective intelli- 
gence—is developed through the objective, and is intellec- 
tually the representative of the objective. There can be no 
subjective as mind manifested apart from the objective. In 
creation the objective is the ground of existence, the subjec- 
tive is the crowning attribute of that existence. 

As to existence, there is a positive and a negative state in 
primitive substance; and the subjective and objective belong 
to both states. The objective and subjective on the positive 
side imply personality ; the objective and subjective on the 
negative side of substance imply impersonality. The objective 
side is the foundation of the physical, the subjective side is 
the foundation of the mental. On the positive side there 
is form, and therefore (as I have said) personality; on the 
negative side there is no form inherently, because it is uncon- 
ditioned, and therefore (as I have said) impersonality. Posi- 
tive substance always implies the presence of conditions. 
There is therefore primordial substance, as the All-condi- 
tioned, which is the absolutely primary Source of all positive 
expression ; and there is primordial substance, as the Uncon- 
ditioned, which is essentially negative, and it is the basis or 
ground, receptive of all positive conditions. There is an 
Absolute as regards personality, and there is an Absolute as 
regards impersonality. The former, I have said, may be 
termed the fundamentally conditioned; the latter, the funda- 
mentally unconditioned. The All-conditioned differs from 
the Unconditioned simply in this—that the former is positive 
and full of particulars, the latter is negative and quite generic 
—1.¢., in itself without particulars. The essentials of being- 
hood are otherwise the same, consisting of the subjective and 
the objective. To the negative basis (the Unconditioned) 
belongs the intrinsic or essential and inalienable attribute of 
energy—that is, of potentiality, while yet it has generic quality, 
as the foundation of all particular qualities: to the positive 
Source of things (the All-conditioned) belongs the inalienable 
attribute of power. In the Unconditioned this attribute of 
energy is per se of necessity quiescent, for the reason that the 
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unconditioned is essentially negative—negative of conditions. 
In the All-conditioned, again, this attribute is of necessity 
puissant, because condition is the measure of power. Were 
there no condition, there could be no power: condition and 
power are inseparable. The attribute of energy is the gen- 
eric source of power, the attribute of condition is the specific 
expression of power; the application of condition from one 
thing to another is the specific source of force. All force is 
but the operation of conditions; for they hereby declare their 
affinities, when the conditions are brought within the sphere 
of their mutual influence. 

This influence of conditions is what constitutes causality. 
Causality is neither more nor less than the operation of condi- 
tions, as these affect one another; and they can affect one an- 
other only when these are brought into a certain contiguity or 
contact. Farther, the law of causality is regulated precisely 
by two elements: the first of which is the precise character of 
the existing conditions; and the second is the relation or atti- 
tude in which the conditions are made to stand, or happen to 
stand, to one another, when brought within the same cate- 
gory. There can be no causality without conditions, and there 
can be no causality unless the conditions are brought within 
the sphere of each other’s influence—that is, unless they are 
brought into that contact or contiguity under which one con- 
dition operates on or affects another—and this according to 
the kind of affinity which subsists betwixt the conditions. 
And I ask attention to this, because the nature of all causal- 
ity results from the character of the conditions in themselves, 
and the character of the relationship in which they may hap- 
pen to be assembled or placed in regard to one another. 

Now, as to conditions: what are they? We should be in 
no great difficulty to apprehend what these mean. I cannot 
give a better definition of conditions than to say that they 
are the particulars of a certain quality of substance. Primitive 
substance, in its purely negative state—that is, as the un- 
conditioned—is generic quality, and therefore without special 
qualities; hence, I say, being without particulars, it must 
be regarded as in a purely generic state—that is, a state in 
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which there is nothing special to be perceived. This generic 
state of primitive substance has simply two attributes, intrin- 
sically and inherently belonging to it—viz., that of generic 
quality, and-that of generre energy. As absolutely generic, 
neither quality nor energy can have any specialty manifested 
in it, or belonging to it; otherwise it would not be absolutely 
generic. Generic quality, therefore, is quality without condi- 
tions, that is, without the particulars of quality: it is through- 
out one and the same uniform negation. And so in like 
manner generic energy is without the attribute of power, 
and therefore without the display of force; for power is a 
particular of energy, just as force is a particular of power, 
depending on, and arising from, a particular of quality. It is 
conditions that initiate force. The attraction or repulsion 
which arises betwixt one condition and another, when these 
are brought within the sphere of one another’s influence, 
constitutes the foundation of force. Were there no quality 
fundamentally, there could be no condition; and were there 
no energy fundamentally, there could be no force. Condition 
is some particular expression of quality, and force is some 
particular expression of power, which again is a prerogative 
of energy. 

In primitive substance, then, the inherent attributes are 
absolute quality as the foundation of conditions, and absolute 
energy as the foundation of forces; so that as energy is utterly 
inseparable from quality, force must be absolutely inseparable 
from conditions. Hence, as I have said, condition is of neces- 
sity the measure of energy particularised, that is, of the force 
manifested. Let it be noted, then, that condition is some- 
thing positive ‘as a specialty introduced upon quality. 

But there may be what are properly regarded as depart- 
ments of Quality, each department being but a fundamental 
particular imposed on the absolutely generic Quality. We 
have, for example, the department of the metals and the 
department of the minerals. The term metal, as distinguished 
from mineral, indicates a separate kind of positive in two 
primitive departments of substance. But again, among the 
metals we may have at least a score of different sub-depart- 
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ments,—such as gold, silver, iron, &c. Each of these, there- 
fore, are conditions when compared with the fundamental 
department of metals; but then, again, the gold and silver 
and iron do each admit of fresh conditions, as sub-conditions 
applicable to themselves respectively, which sub-conditions 
are but particulars once more (which some call the accidents) 
pertaining to the gold, or to the silver, or to the iron. In 
this way, then, we have primordially, as the absolute basis, 
that fundamental substance which is absolutely generic, and 
which is therefore without any particular whatever; and 
hence we have that generic quality which, under the Positive 
All- conditioned, is convertible into any specific positive, 
which specific positive constitutes the basis of a sub-classifi- 
cation of conditions under each. In this way, then, I trace 
the affinity of conditions to what may be termed their blood- 
relationship, as all derived from one common parent or 
mother-substance. Hence the great fact of their attracting 
one another, or of their repelling one another, according to 
the kind of conditions brought into contiguity. 

And now a word or two about attraction and repulsion. 
The fact of two or more conditions in association having an 
attraction for one another, or, as it may be, a repulsion of one 
another, indicates, first, that they both come under the self- 
same category of substance, and therefore have an affinity or 
kinship from their being derived from the self-same parent or 
root, whose essential and indefeasible attributes are quality 
and energy ; and second, that the conditions are such as affect 
one another according to the relationship in which they he to 
one another—and this affection produces what we call the 
effect. I need not enter upon the question of chemical pro- 
portionals, under which separate conditions of substance are 
found to combine; nor need I enter on the principles in 
virtue of which fresh conditions are generated, as when the 
alteration of temperature will so change any positive substance 
in its conditions as to render its affinity repellent where it 
was formerly attractive. Heat may properly be spoken of 
as the alterative agency, in virtue of which change of condition 
is begotten in matter. | 
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But whence cometh matter? What is the foundation of 
matter? What, indeed, is matter? And what is the primal 
fountain out of which matter is produced? The answer to 
this may be anticipated, when I lay absolutely at the 
foundation what I term the absolute and eternal substance, 
which is universal, and therefore ever present, as the Un- 
conditioned, fitted to be the absolute servitor of all the forces 
possible in creation. I have said this eternal substance is the 
Unconditioned, and therefore in itself negative, being in itself 
without conditions, and in itself without individuality. 

Under what circumstances, then, can we suppose the 
positive conditions which we call matter to be imparted, or 
applied, to this great negative foundation? That is, under 
what circumstances can we suppose particulars to be made 
to inhere, where no particulars existed or subsisted before ? 
The question is all-important; it is the question as to the 
grounds of the generation of the positive. Let this question be 
but settled, and we go far to settle the difficulties pertaining 
to Evolution. We find in our experience that, before an im- 
pression as a positive form can be made upon the prepared 
wax, a stamp containing the impression as pre-existing must 
be employed; we find, in short, that if any special forms are 
desired in substance, said forms must have been preliminarily 
devised, and therefore preluminarily existing, before they can be 
transferred. We find also that, after transferring them, modi- 
fications may be made on them, according to the influences 
brought to bear on them, or according to the attitude they are 
made to occupy, as in the movement of a kaleidoscope. But 
whatever the contingent influences may be, we are assured of 
this, that there is no possibility of generating forms without a 
PARENT FORM at the foundation. So far our apprehensions are 
clear and definite. 

But in transmitting forms, and therefore in begetting struc- 
tures, we require to have a suitable plasma or material, so 
conditioned as to take on the form demanded. In what way, 
it may be asked, is the absolutely unconditioned fitted to 
acquire primitive form? This question may prove a puzzling 
one to answer; yet we do not despair of some progress being 
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made even here. If it shall be found, as I believe it is 
‘practically found, that the unconditioned, under that strong 
and intimate sympathy which prevails betwixt it and the 
conditioned as presently subsisting, takes on and represents 
the conditioned, and that universally in every particular, 
while yet it remains the unconditioned for all practical pur- 
poses ; I say, if it shall be found, as it is found, that the uncon- 
ditioned can not only assume the forms and characteristics, 
and in fact display the conditions, of the conditioned, and this 
in its own invisible agency, while yet it is far from being 
preoccupied by its attendance on the conditioned,—here we 
have the forth-setting and establishing of a fact which it is 
most valuable for us to know. 

In what way, then, is that inspissation of the positive 
attained in the unconditioned, which constitutes the con- 
ditioned as matter? The answer may not be easy for us in 
present circumstances to show forth. What we call matter 
is but a particularising of the objective side of primitive sub- 
stance into limitations—being a change into positive con- 
ditions of what hes primarily existing, as the unconditioned, 
or non-limitation. Matter is limitation, and said limitation 
is neither more nor less than generic quality converted into 
some particular quality; in short, it is the unconditioned 
practically bearing the conditioned, as it is susceptible of 
generating and of bearing the conditioned. And how in our 
experience does this fact come to pass ? 

It is satisfactory to know, and it is of the utmost moment 
to remember, that there can be introduced no such pheno- 
menon as any positive quality, with its particular form, im- 
pressed upon the unconditioned, unless in virtue of an ante- 
cedent positiwe quality with its antecedent particular form. 
Hence the question as to the rise of qualities with their 
varied forms out of the unconditioned is absolutely unan- 
swerable, unless through a preliminary Positive Conditioned 
primally existing as an Absolute Source. We have no alter- 
native, then, logically, but to apprehend an wnderwed Positive 
as the Personal Absolute—that is, as the all-conditioned Person- 
ality—without which there is no rational method of accounting 
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for the introduction of those positive existences, which em- 
brace an array of conditions relative to one another, and which 
constitute the worlds presently existing and their furniture.t 

In relative existences, we find matter variously framed 
into organised structures from inorganic combinations—struc- 
tures which give scope to the introduction or manifestation of 
what I have called the crowning attribute of substance ; that 
is, to the development of the subjective, as detailing the self- 
consciousness of the object. This constitution of the object 
into a conscious selfhood indicates to us what are the funda- 
mental characteristics of primitive unconditioned substance, 
as intrinsically combining the oljectwe or physical basis - 
crowned with the subjective or intellectual—that is, the basis 
which is the ground of unconscious beinghood, sublimed with 
the attribute which gives forth the intellectual. Hence, while 
there can be no intellectual in the objective department of 
substance which, for want of organisation, do not admit of 
conscious manifestation—in as far as, in order to the 
manifestation of the intellectual, such an arrangement of 
the physical is demanded as shall allow the reaction of self- 
movement under the immediate emotion of mental impulse 
—it is obvious that, under animal structures alone, there 
can be any expression of mind, which thus must be 
modified, from its openings in the simplest formations in 
sensations, to its highest manifestations in consciousness 
according as the organisation of brain advances in in- 


1 Tt has been regarded as one of the problems incapable of solution, how the 
Absolute can at the same time be the Relative, in as far as the former has 
been thought to exclude the latter. But this view is a misconception. The 
Absolute, as regards the Unconditioned, is of course without the relative, 
while endlessly capable of sustaining the relative when once introduced. The 
Absolute as regards the Conditioned is the positive embodiment of the rela- 
tive ; and is absolute in this respect, that not only lying as the foundation of 
all positive existence, it is that Positive Existence out of which absolutely all 
derived positive existence comes; and is absolute in this sense, that there 
is no limit to the characteristics of relative existence that may be made to 
flow therefrom. Sir William Hamilton and others would leave no founda- 
tion for the relative. If there be no primitive containing the relative, not 
only do we thereby forestall the impossibility of introducing the relative, 
but we exclude the possibility of personality in respect of the Conditioned. 
See this point further considered in Note D of the Appendix. 
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creased ramifications, — mind, where there is scope not 
merely for sensations under every form, but scope also for 
the retention and conveyance of these into a receptacu- 
lum, where they are associated as the furniture of the me; 
mind, still further, as endowed with the great faculty of rea- 
son—that is, where there is an apparatus constructed not only 
for envisaging the relations of the not-me, but for drawing 
inferences, and apprehending what is called the schema of 
a purpose, and judging as to the suitability of associated 
ideas for filling in the wants which will secure the purpose. 

Many have entertained the notion that the rational nature 
can be exercised, and is exercised, apart from the central 
economy with which man is so wonderfully equipped, and 
hence the notions of a “pure reason” which have prevailed, 
and which unfortunately do still so largely prevail, as derived 
from the Kantian stand-point; but this is a great mistake. 
Not one process of mind, from the simplest sensation to the 
most elevated idealism, can be transacted apart from the 
instrumentality of brain. Not one inference can be drawn, 
not one judgment can be pronounced, not one conception can 
be realised in man, without the physical basis out of which 
all the processes of mind are derived. 

It may be said here that I hereby fall into the slough of 
materialism ; but those who say so do not know what materi- 
alism is. What I call materialism is the gross framework, 
with its defined limitations, which we experience by means of 
our external senses. We know that this gross framework is 
susceptible of destruction, and of being annihilated, by being 
totally dissipated ; but those who imagine that the physical 
forms of life are thereby destroyed, are miserably mistaken ; 
because it is demonstrable that the physical forms of objec- 
tive existences have their realisation in the spirit-condition of 
primitive substance. And the question then comes to be, Can 
primitive substance have the characteristics of matter ex- 
pressed in a more refined spirit-form by means of the opera- 
tions which are initiated in the unconditioned, through the 
erosser forms of materialism ? 

We have very powerful evidence that they can be so carried 
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on. And the evidence indicates the distinction which is to be 
noted betwixt the substance which I term matter, and the 
substance which exists absolutely in its primitive state, and 
which I term spirit. Matter (as I have observed) is condi- 
tioned, and therefore limited in its properties, and therefore 
definite in its operations, and can function, of course, only 
according as its conditions affect one another, which they can 
do only when in the same alembic or combination. And we 
find that these operations of relative matter are carried on 
through the all-pervading and all-prevailing agency of primi- 
tive substance, which exercises a dynamical agency in accord- 
ance with the conditions assembled, and operating precisely 
in accordance with the adjustment of these conditions, as 
the expression of their affinity to one another. And we can 
explain this dynamical agency of this all-pervading spirit- 
medium of primitive substance, simply because of the fact 
that from its sympathy with material conditions, said medium, 
by its own essential law, assumes these spirituously, and with 
these operates accordingly. 

It is by this law that I expound the great problem of 
gravitation, and the analogous problems of electricity, of mag- 
netism, and of chemical affinity. For example, there is the 
gravitation of solid bodies to the surface of the earth, as when 
a stone falls to the ground. If there were no medium betwixt 
the stone as raised aloft and the surface of the earth, there 
could be no link of attachment betwixt the one and the other, 
and therefore no expression of influence on the part of the 
earth to draw the stone towards it when let loose from the 
hand; and the explanation of the attractive power of the 
earth, as a large body of matter, is found in the fact that the 
spirit-medium, as all-pervading, takes on the characteristic 
conditions spirituously, and therefore operates dynamically, as 
fulfilling the affinity betwixt the two substances. This char- 
acteristic of the universal ether (so the unconditioned in the 
physical or objective department is called) is manifested by 
carrying or conveying the influence which the sun has upon 
the earth, and thereby giving validity to the attraction which 
the earth has towards it; and, without doubt, in virtue of the 
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assimilating connection, the great attractive power of the sun, 
as being a very much larger body than the earth, would draw 
the earth into its bosom, were it not for the counteracting 
centrifugal velocity of the earth, which counterbalances the 
centripetal influence of gravitation. 

The self-same law of attraction is manifested in the opera- 
tions of chemical affinity, which sometimes exhibits repulsion 
instead of attraction, when the conditions are such as are 
not natural for union, and refuse to coalesce. Nor is it in the 
case of gravitation only that the ethereal medium (which we 
have reason to think is the medium of primitive substance ; 
the medium which has inherently a spirit-nature ; the medium 
which has generic quality and energy as its inherent funda- 
mental attributes) is shown to assume the conditions spiritu- 
ously which happen to be present under the limitations of 
matter. This I shall illustrate immediately. 

Let us look at the phenomena of magnetism. If we take 
a powerful magnet, and plunge it into a bagful of nails, we 
find the nails not only cleaving to the magnet, but we find a 
cluster of nails cleaving to one another. How happens this ? 
It can be explained only by the fact that the all-pervading 
medium in and around the magnet assumes and expresses 
the condition and form and characteristics of the magnet— 
that is, the polarity of the magnet generates a corresponding 
polarity of the medium, weakened of course as the square of 
the distance increases, and the communication of this polarity 
is specially imparted to such susceptible material as the nails. 

The self-same law may be apprehended in the phenomena 
of electricity. The electric telegraph is familiar enough as a 
phenomenon. How is it explained, that whatever impress is 
made on the one terminal of a wire, is carried, precisely as a 
form and force, to the other terminal? It is observable 
here, that a force per se has, as a rule, to be created by means 
of what is called a battery, whereby a current is created: 
there being an affinity betwixt one particle of matter and 
another throughout the material of the wire, the impress 
made is carried along, according as the velocity of the induced 
current is carried along, and is developed accordingly at the 

2F 
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farther end of the wire. And what, I think, proves the fact 
here asserted with regard to the ether taking on the conditions 
of the wire, is this—that when the wire is used for telephon- 
ing, the very qualities with which the force is accompanied 
develop themselves on the terminal index. 

We see this uniform principle more fully verified in the 
ordinary operations of eyesight. We cannot open our eyes 
without having images in daylight transferred to them, in 
virtue of which images we behold the originals, of which the 
images are the direct representation. How is this explained ? 
I say it is the conveyance of the image, with the characteris- 
tics of the object, to the eye, by means of the ethereal medium. 
This fact is illustrated in the practice of photographic opera- 
tions, where the image of the original is thrown upon a plate 
adapted to receive it. And there is this very remarkable 
phenomenon attached to the ethereal medium in conducting 
the cosmical forces, that all of these forces may go on simul- 
taneously at one and the same time, crossing and recrossing 
each other in the self-same locality, without collision and 
without confusion. | 

It is this fact that opens up to us a new feature in primi- 
tive substance—a feature not to be found in material sub- 
stance as such, and not possible in material substance, because 
that all material substance is, from its very nature, placed in 
the category of particulars—that is, under the limitation of 
their respective conditions—and can but express simply the 
relationship of the particulars which come together, and 
which operate under combination to produce an effect. But 
the circumstance that primitive, all-pervading substance as 
unconditioned, is the parent of all derived substance, gives 
it a sympathy for the conditions and forms of matter, and 
operates accordingly. And not only this, but its powers 
in this way cannot be exhausted; for it has the capacity 
of taking on not one characteristic only, but any number 
at the same moment, and within the self-same sphere. Here, 
then, we must make a distinction betwixt spirit and matter. 
Matter can be only one thing at a time; and we define its pro- 
perties accordingly ; but whether it be the phenomena of heat 
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or light, electricity or magnetism, gravitation or the magnetic 
action of the earth, or chemical action in all its wonderful 
displays in the processes of digestion and the growth of vege- 
tation, it is made tolerably certain that there is at the founda- 
tion one all-pervading medium, whereby the vast variety of causal 
operations are simultaneously conducted. 

It is matter of satisfaction if I have been able to clear 
my way thus far as to-the unlimited capacity of primitive 
unconditioned substance. I have said that its basis, as the 
foundation of objective being, is physical; for I point to this, 
that out of this can be formed the fundamental particulars 
which go to constitute the inanimate things which exist. I 
have further said that this ethereal substance has another 
attribute as its crowning prerogative, to which I have given 
the name swhyective, as distinguished from the objective, and 
that the subjective can only be manifested when the physical 
side, which is always objective, supphes scope for the subjec- 
tive manifestation. Hence it is the objective alone that is 
displayed in the world, till jointed and movable structures are 
formed with nerve and muscular tissue in connection with a 
cerebral organisation; and then only that sensation and con- 
sciousness are developed according to the mechanism which 
these structures present. 

See, then, what is first of all effected out of primitive objec- 
tive substance—that is, out of the ether of our experience— 
which, as we must believe, has no limit to its extension. It 
(like primitive subjective substance, which les in its bosom) 
has two essential and fundamental attributes: the one (generic 
quality) which is the basis of all special qualities; the other 
(energy) which is the basis of all possible forces. Quality and 
energy can never be separated. Hence, when generic quality, 
as being unconditioned, is reduced to a particular condition, 
that particular condition constitutes a particular of matter, 
and must indicate force. Hence, moreover, every series of 
primitive qualities, which are the A B C of matter, of neces- 
sity displays that force which is the measure of their affinities. 

And now I am brought to the arena of mind. Mind is 
simply the subjective or crowning side of the objective. It 
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may be asked, How do I define the subjective? And to this 
the answer might be given: it is that generic quality which 
gives forth the special qualities of ideas and cognitions, along 
with the special forces of sensation and consciousness, to the 
object to which it is attached; and therefore the object is 
developed into a subject having a conscious personality as 
representative of itself, which personality is called the inner 
self. The subjective, like the objective, is, per se, uncondi- 
tioned; yet, like the objective, it has the capacity of taking 
on any number of forms; and these forms becoming station- 
ary in the self, they constitute its furniture. Most objects 
have no subjective side whatever, from the fact that there is 
no outlet or passage for its manifestation. The subjective in 
creation is always dependent on the objective. Before there 
can be mind there must be a physical basis of being—that is, 
there can be no subjective or mental state displayed but as 
the delineation of the objective. There is the objective per se 
for the reason stated, and there is the subjective resting there- 
on as its crowning quality ; hence there cannot be the subjec- 
tive per sein the order of creation, this latter being neither 
more nor less than the development of the objective into the 
medium of the subjective, and so made possible as an expres- 
sion of mind, but only under certain structural conformations. 
Hence the great fact, that a// the operations of mind are de- 
pendent on the cerebral instrumentality with which our bodies 
are equipped. We know and feel this to be the case by a 
thousand proofs; and not the least assurance we have lies in 
the fact that our food and drink affect the mind in as far as 
they affect the brain, and that a fit of indigestion depresses 
mental power, because it relaxes cerebral action. In short, 
whatever affects the brain affects the mind in precise accord- 
ance with the character of the disturbance. What I affirm, 
then is, that material conditions lie at the foundation of all 
mental phenomena. 

But do not let us conclude, on that ground, that there is no 
spirit and no spirit-action, and therefore no spirit-operation 
in the economy of mind. I have sought to show that in the 
world of matter spirit-operation 1s constantly going on; nay, 
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my contention is, that apart from the all-pervading substance 
of the unconditioned, as the primitive and eternal substance, 
having the nature of spirit, there is not a single operation in 
the world of nature but is actually sustained and carried on 
thereby. Matter absolutely per se, apart from this all-per- - 
vading medium, could have no operation and no agency in 
the world, because matter per se is insulated, the one thing 
being separated from another; and there could be no opera- 
tion of affinity betwixt the different objects of matter for 
want of a universally connecting link—a link which conjoins 
their respective conditions in immediate contiguity—the link 
of sympathy, under which alone the bond is constituted, and 
in virtue of which all causality takes place. Nay, there could 
be no such thing as the very phenomenon of matter displayed, 
apart from and without the efficiency of this universally dif- 
fused medium; for what is matter but molecules of particular 
qualities held together by their own affinity for one another ? 
As therefore there is the operation of this spirit-medium, as 
the basis of physical movement, in all the operations of 
matter, and as the conditions which belong to matter give 
the initiative because of their affinity, in virtue of which force 
is displayed; it follows that, as a necessary consequence, all 
the operations of mind, as spirit-operations, have their founda- 
tion not directly in the conditions of matter, but in the spirit- 
conditions and spirit-operations which accompany the condi- 
tions of matter. Or to speak more particularly, while the 
conditions of matter, in all that pertains to the exercise of the 
senses in the animal economy, initiate the sensations and the 
ideas that are known to arise in the mind, it is after all the 
spirit-medium that is the burden-bearer of these conditions ; 
and fundamentally, therefore, it is the spirit-medium in its 
objective essentialness, which conveys to the spirit-medium in 
its subjective essentialness, the particular impress from the 
material world called cognition, when an idea as the impress 
in question, reaches the subjective as the crowning attribute 
of substance. There is, first of all, sensation, the common 
eround of connection betwixt body and soul, and then that of 
consciousness in the pure subjective; and hereby we have in- 
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tellectualness displayed. It is not for a moment to be sup- 
posed that intellectualness—that is, the capacity of intellec- 
tion—pertains to matter as such; intellectualness is alway 
and exclusively displayed in the medium of spirit only; but 
after all, what is intellectualness, and how comes it into 
manifestation ? 

Intellectualness, or the capacity of intellection, is but the 
attribute of the subjective side of the primitive spirit (the 
unconditioned); and therefore when the unconditioned is 
made through the body of matter to show forth the phe- 
nomenon of mind, by reason of the structure imparted to it, 
it is after all the spirit on the physical side which communi- 
cates with the spirit on the mental side, and which thereby 
produces the intellection which characterises the subjective 
side of the conditioned object. Taking our material economy 
into view, my philosophy sets forth the material object as 
ever attended by its counterpart in the spirit-medium which 
is the physical unconditioned—that is, the material object or 
body has its representation throughout spirituously ; and when 
I say spirituously, I mean that it has become a permanent 
spirit-object or soul, in respect of what I must call its physical 
foundations of organised matter, whereby alone it is consti- 
tuted a subjective object. That spirituous object alone, as 
based on the material, can, in the circumstances, combine 
with, and display itself in, the subjective medium, and hence, 
in forming a soul, give forth mind; that is, it can indicate 
then only the conscious side of its conditions, in as far as, in 
these circumstances which I have explained, the structure of 
the material economy gives scope for mental development. 

If, then, intellectualness be what I have called the crown- 
ing property of the unconditioned, and if the unconditioned 
takes on indefinitely the properties of the conditioned, so 
when the structure of the material economy gives free outlet 
for the expression of the subjective, it 1s then that the 
spirituously conditioned displays the phenomenon of mind, and 
precisely in accordance with the scope afforded for it by the 
characteristics of the material structure. That is, the de- 
velopment of mental phenomena, from the merest sensation 
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to the highest abstract thinking, is measured and bounded by 
the conditions, and the relationship of the conditions, under 
which the material apparatus of the cerebral economy is 
conjoined ; for it is through that apparatus that the pheno- 
mena of mind are displayed; and it is by the respective 
instrumentality of that apparatus that the processes of mind 
are conducted. 

I am most unwilling to try your patience by dwelling 
longer on this very intricate subject; but there is this evil 
attending a difficult theme, that it were better not to meddle 
with it at all, than to do it slovenly and inconsiderately. 
It cannot, of course, be done otherwise than inadequately in 
such a discussion as the present ; but I should lke, however 
briefly (I fear you will say tediously), to explain how the 
various phenomena of mind present themselves. 

The lowermost foundation of mind is sensation. The worm 
has simply sensation only. Sensation, in its first beginning, 
is merely the sensitiveness of the bodily economy to touch, 
and the sensitiveness is increased in proportion as the touch 
becomes pressure and is destructive. Sensation is properly 
the phenomenon of a nervous system—that is, the nerve 
which conducts the impress made on the material part mani- 
fests the effect of the impress by the conveyance of it to a 
centre where there is the slightest opening for the subjective. 
That centre may be but the terminal of a single line of action, 
in which case there can hardly be said to be created much of 
a subjective selfhood. First of all, the very foundations of a 
subjective selfhood must depend on this, whether the creature 
is or is not supplied with a reservoir for the accumulation of 
its experiences. If that is wanting, then the sensation of this 
animal life can be regarded only as a degree beyond what pre- 
vails in vegetable life. It is then neither more nor less than 
the reflex action, which may be found in a limb in which all 
connection with the brain has been severed. If, however, there 
be a receptacle for the impressions which bring sensations, that 
receptacle must needs constitute what may so far be termed 
the personal subjectivity of the creature; but then, what 
must that be? A creature of one sensation. It is not easy 
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to realise this; yet, I apprehend, it is but a small removal 
beyond mere vegetable life. It is obvious that the animal- 
creature becomes elevated in proportion as it is made the 
subject of two or more varieties of sensation—that is, sensa- 
tions carried by different channels of impression to a terminal 
where they are deposited 7m cumulo. It is to be supposed that 
these must be represented by a sort of self-consciousness— 
though, if there be no apparatus for the exercise of memory, 
for example, whereby to connect and to contrast the present 
with the past, or to compare one thing with another, the con- 
sciousness can be little beyond mere sensation. 

It is obvious that the more the sensations are of different 
departments, and all laid up in their appropriate accumula- 
tion, the more fully will there be the consciousness of an 
enlarged selfhood. In man, for example, we mark this con- 
sciousness as exemplified from the beginning, very diminutive 
at first, without doubt, and undefined, in as far as many of 
the inlets fail at once to perform their functions very markedly 
in witio—in some cases with far less precision than is realised 
by the lower animals. Hence his subjective state is, at the 
birth, to be regarded as little else than the mere conscious- 
ness of its bodily state. But that consciousness is the foun- 
dation of the me, which becomes expanded in proportion as 
this subjective me becomes the possessor of a series of impres- 
sions—1.¢., sensations—conveyed through the conduit-pipes of 
the five senses; and again, still further, by the manipulative 
operation of those wner senses, if they may be so called, 
whereby memory and judgment are exercised, and whereby 
inferences can be drawn through the association of cognate 
ideas. All this inner work for mind demands a complex 
machinery of cerebral function, each organ of which has its 
own precise office, even as the outer senses have theirs; and 
all of them, when in due operation, adding enormously to the 
varied contributions of the me. All I can affirm here is, that 
a me thus established has of necessity the consciousness of 
its own existence. Surely then it is not needful to be 
observed that, while the body, as the material part, lays the 
foundation of the me as a conscious entity, it is not the 
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material part that gives forth the consciousness; but, as the 
material has always its representative in the spirituous, so, 
under such a representation as is here contemplated, we have 
the development of the intellectual; and this spirit-formation 
in the subjective or intellectual is what we call the soul. 
Having ascertained how the soul is realised, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how the different faculties of the mind are exer- 
cised. Not one of them can have their functions carried out 
apart from the cerebral instrumentality on which they are 
based. What is Perception, the first and most fundamental of 
our faculties, but the me obtaining, through the external 
senses, the varied impress of the external world, and conse- 
quently acquiring the pabulum which forms the material 
subjected to the analysis of the other and inward faculties ? 
What is Imagination, but a groping among the cellular assem- 
blages of stored impressions, and by association joining them 
into new forms, and therefore into fresh pictures of thought ? 
What is Abstraction, but the faculty of realising or appropri- 
ating per se some property or properties of an idea, such as 
form or figure as apart from colour, or both as apart from 
some other quality, such as affects the taste or smell? What 
is Generalisation, but the faculty of building up abstractions 
into new ideas—ideas which have no counterpart in the 
external world ? and through this we obtain what we call Con- 
ception. Conception is different from Imagination, in that the 
latter is a composition of existing ideas into others under new 
relationships, while the former is the formation of new or 
original ideas out of the abstractions of acquired ideas. And 
what is Judgment but the cognition of character,—the char- 
acter of an idea, by the comparison of an idea now received 
with a cognate idea realised as a standard to go by; for it is 
thus that we apprehend how near the idea to be measured 
comes to the standard, and hence its character as compared 
with the standard. The analogue of this internal judgment is 
found in the external act of measuring or weighing goods by 
means of an acknowledged standard. And what is Reasoning, 
or the power of drawing inferences, but the association in like 
manner of cognate ideas or characteristics and of applying 
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the reswlt which we find attached in our experience to the 
one of them, as the result properly in the circumstances 
therefore attachable to the other, which application thus in- 
troduces the inference or conclusion sought for; and this 
inference may be the discovery of a cause, in which case the 
reasoning is called inductive; or, again, it may be the dis- 
covery of a phenomenon or effect, in which case the reasoning 
is called deductive. But when the reasoning is inductive, the 
effect, as attached to a given idea, and whose cause is sought, 
must be associated with a cognate idea whose effect is not 
only given, but whose cause also is attached to this latter; 
for without this the induction of cause is impossible; and in 
like manner, when the reasoning is deductive, the cause of a 
given idea, and whose effect is sought, must be associated 
with a cognate idea, whose cause is not only given, but whose 
effect also is attached hereto; for thus only can the effect in 
question be applied to the object. 

In this way, then, I point out the general principles on 
which our intellectual faculties are found to operate. Not 
one of these faculties but is founded on a special membership 
in the cerebral organisation which fundamentally operates, 
one member of the apparatus operating in wondrous and deli- 
cate conjunction with another for the fulfilment of a common 
end; and in each exercise the intellectual, as the attribute of 
the spirit-medium of the ego, becoming cognisant of the pro- 
cesses and of the results attained. 

But I should be very defective in my réswmé of the intel- 
lectual or passive properties of mind were I to stop short from 
an exposition of what have been termed the active properties 
of mind, which active properties are comprehended by the 
words Will and Volition. Will has been the crux philosophorum 
more perplexingly than that of intellect—first, to ascertain its 
cause; and second, to understand in what its freedom con- 
sists, and on what it is based. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the entire philosophy of will depends on brain-instru- 
mentality, as much and as fully as the operation of the intel- 
lectual faculties. And what is will? I define will to be the 
determination of the me; and what prompts the me to will? 
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I answer, Motiwes. There is no instance of will but as begotten 
by a motive; and whence come motives? and what are they ? 
I reply, that motives are the offspring of ideas, as these affect 
the me. And what do I mean by ideas? I answer, that 
ideas are the accompaniments of sensations. There is no sen- 
sation without an idea, and there is no idea but what carries 
along with it a certain amount of sensation. The two terms 
express different relationships of the self-same thing. Funda- 
mentally, they are each the impress which is made on the 
external sense, under which the idea is properly regarded as. 
its quality and form, and the sensation is the force with which 
that form operates on the me. 

I have already noticed how the me is framed; and I have 
come to the conclusion that there is fundamentally a cerebral 
me—that is, a receptacle for not only the general impress, 
which comes first of all from, and is representative of, the 
bodily personality which constitutes the foundation of the me ; 
but that array also of ideal experiences which becomes at- 
tached thereto, and which thereby becomes a part of the 
me, and of course enlarges and expands the me accordingly. 
When therefore a me is formed as a foundation, and an idea 
comes thereto which affects it, an emotion is created, modified 
according to the conditions of the me on the one hand, and 
the condition of the idea carried to it on the other. For ex- 
ample, if I am told that my father has been drowned, the idea 
communicated affects me exceedingly: if Iam told that my 
neighbour is drowned, I am still affected, but the condition 
of the idea communicated in the latter case affects me less 
than the condition in the former. Such, however, is but an 
illustration of the origin of affections; but affections are not 
always motives, and, as I have said, motives only beget will. 

What, then, about motives? And how do motives arise and 
beget will? Motives arise from ideas, even as affections do; 
but a motive, prompting to will, can only arise from an idea 
creating an vmpulse in the me—it may be a desire or craving of 
some sort, or it may be a repudiation of something, according 
to its kind of affinity which it has in relation to the me. For 
example, I see a poor creature in distress, and having a want 
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which I can supply: this idea at once generates the motive 
which creates the will to help. There can be no doubt that, 
so far as the cerebral instrumentality is concerned, it is a 
matter of refined chemical action, as betwixt two particular 
conditions brought together into the same alembic. But let 
no one immediately conclude that I proclaim a scheme of 
absolute materialism. JI prove unmistakably that all matter 
has its antitype, first of all, in the region of ethereal spirit, 
and that matter and spirit thus interchangeably affect one 
another. This being premised, I call attention to the fact 
that the conditions of matter as represented in its own 
spirit- medium are, in particular structures, under which 
scope is given for the manifestation of mind, carried into the 
higher spirit-medium which possesses the crowning attribute 
of the unconditioned ; and hence the subjective me is hereby 
developed and represented as an intellect, having a conscious- 
ness of its own in the processes of the mind. 

I point, then, to the source of will as a general rule, and 
I say that there is no will without a motive, and that all 
motives of whatever kind are created by the presence of cer- 
tain ideas before the me; and that the character of the ideas, 
along with the character or condition of the me for the time 
being, accounts for the particular motive out of which the 
determination, called will, is framed. 

And in illustration of this, it can be made obvious what is 
the origin of moral will. This has been regarded as a ticklish 
question to solve, but the solution is hereby at hand; and I 
say, as all will arises from the presence of an idea as affecting 
the me, so moral will arises from the presence of moral ideas 
affecting the me. But what is a moral idea? I reply it is 
an idea containing in it the moral element—that is, an idea 
touching the wellbeing of a sentient creature. Every sentient 
creature has a right to live, and to live in its own best estate, 
unless its sacrifice should contribute to a greater and a higher 
good. The greatest good of the whole is the foundation of 
morals. This is a maxim which should pervade all politics, 
though the way to it is not always apparent; and the best 
wellbeing of the individual is the sound maxim, where this 
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does not interfere with the best wellbeing of the community. 
When, therefore, a moral idea comes before the me, it creates 
a moral motive, and out of this arises a moral will or deter- 
mination. To injure a sheep unnecessarily, as it browses on 
the meadow, would be a transgression of morals; yet to take 
the creature and to kill it for food to man, is an act perfectly 
consistent with morals: because this is providing for the best 
wellbeing of the highest nature. In this way, all moral will 
can be expounded. Of course the law of morals will be dif- 
ferentiated, according to the fulness and the accuracy of the 
information we possess. 

Seeing, then, what is the origin of will, and what is the 
origin of moral will, another question not less vexed in the 
perplexed disputations which have arisen on this theme is 
this: In what does the freedom of the will consist? All 
will comes out as an operation of law ; and the operation of 
law, when law is once constituted, is without doubt a thing 
of necessity. Wherein, then, consists the freedom of the will ? 
I answer at once, Our freedom consists in the power we have to 
constitute or not to constitute that causality, under which will 
operates as a law of our nature. This is a most important con- 
sideration ; and it quite detects the point of interest, which 
has been so strangely overlooked. Endless illustrations of 
this freedom can be given. Perhaps no better illustration of 
the freedom of will can be given than when Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Macbeth, while contemplating the murder 
of Duncan, these words: “To be, or not to be, that is the 
question.” That is the point on which I must now determine. 
Two alternatives are before me. I am free to take one 
alternative or the other; let me, then, weigh the motive- 
power on each side, and resolve accordingly. Free will is 
often termed the freedom of choice; and so it is. And what 
is choice? It is the supremacy of the motive-power which 
presents itself in behalf of one alternative rather than another. 
There may be ten or twenty claimants on my will, and I can 
decide on one only. In deciding to choose one out of many, 
it is neither more nor less than weighing or balancing the 
merits of each ; and J give the preference to that which upon 
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the whole serves my purpose most, or which, as I think, 
serves my purpose best. The choice—that is, the determination 
—may be said to be matter of law. In some sense this is the 
case; but it is a law which leaves a man in entire freedom 
to adopt one motive in preference to another, according to 
the attractive power of the idea (which gives strength to the 
motive) as serving a selfish nature, or as flattering vanity, or 
as harmonising with propriety, or as fulfilling duty, or as 
ministering to any other craving of one’s constitutional or 
moral being, which for the time happens to be in the ascen- 
dant. In all cases, the formation of will, as a determina- 
tion of the self, is not only perfectly explicable on the prin- 
ciples which I have stated, as either in harmony with the 
ought, or against it, that it is felt nothing forces the will, but 
that we have freedom. This is made perfectly evident to, 
and fully consistent with, the consciousness which pervades 
all rational beings on this head. 

I may not dwell longer on the difficult themes to which I 
have desired to draw your attention. I fear you will have 
regarded my analysis as at once tedious and uninteresting. 
It should not, however, be uninteresting; for it opens up a 
vista of most valuable thought. If I have been able to clear 
away the mists which overhang the mysteries of matter and 
of mind, and to show a consistent and probable theory, in what 
way soul is formed, and in what way every mind is developed, 
it should go a great way to open up an avenue of explanation 
to some of the deepest truths of religious life, and therefore go 
to the exposition of Scripture religion. But these things are 
not to be learned in a day; and the difficulty of acquiring the 
truth is intensified, first, from the persistency of the separate 
schools of thought, into which the region of psychological 
inquiry is divided; and second, from the abstruse nature of a 
study, on which so comparatively few venture or care to enter. 
I sometimes think, before making the attempt, I could make 
the subject clearer and better evidenced than yet I have 
found it; but I suspect there is no royal road to the arcana 
of metaphysics, and I must leave the subject for you to make 
the best of it you can. 
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S. I have listened with no small interest to the new, and 
shall I say ingenious, exposition which you have given of the 
great doctrines of substance, of spirit and of matter, of 
psychology and of mind. Whether I have followed you 
throughout is another question; and whether I can alto- 
gether sympathise with your line of thought is very doubt- 
ful. You seem to me to make no use of the a prior 
philosophy. Your philosophy is wholly and exclusively 
of an a posteriori character. Hence unquestionably you 
rest on matter for the operations of mind. Yet you affirm 
that souls have a spirit-nature, and that the spirit-nature is 
indirectly acted upon, and begotten by, the material nature. 
And this, I think, you explain by referring the material 
nature to the spirit-nature as its source; and you say that 
primitive substance is essentially of a spirit-nature — that 
is, a nature that has the capacity of taking on conditions— 
that is, hmitations—that is, particulars—indefinitely, and is 
equipped with the inherent attribute of energy, whereby par- 
ticulars are always expressed as force; and I think you say 
that matter is but a positive application of a special quality 
for its formation out of this primitive substance, and that, 
being framed with definite or hmited properties, it is, by way 
of contrast, regarded as limitation, when compared with the 
non-limitation of pure spirit. And to account for the introduc- 
tion of conditions upon the unconditioned—that is, for the in- 
bringing of positive substance with its express particulars— 
you lay at the foundation a great Positive, having the rela- 
tionships involved in a primitive Personality, whereby you 
account for the inbringing of a positive creation full of rela- 
tionships. I think, further, that you say the material condi- 
tions named is the groundwork of all operations, in as far as 
the conditions of matter, when brought into the same alembic, 
affect one another by reason of their affinity ; and that affinity 
exists because conditions are all derived from the same parent ; 
and hence that the conditions of matter become the founda- 
tion of force. But I am not sure that I understand you quite, 
or that I am able to follow you here; and if you will explain 
to me, in brief compass, your ideas of the origin of force, and 
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what you mean by the laws of force, and this not as alone 
applicable to, and originating in, matter, but as a consistent 
scheme of operation in primitive spirit-substance as well as 
in matter, I should feel myself better able to grasp your 
scheme of thought. 

F, I am unable to comprehend you. You have yourself 
now stated the principles which I have learned. In the un- 
conditioned per se there can be no movement, and therefore no 
force, because conditions, involving particular qualities, alone 
are the source of force by reason of their affinity. And as I 
have endeavoured to show, there must be found conditions in 
the spirit-substance as well as in the matter-substance; and 
when conditions exist in either department within the reach 
of each other’s influence, operation takes place accordingly. 
We have every moment of our existence the assurance that 
there are individual conditions in the ether or purely spirit- 
medium, and that these exert their respective influences; and 
hence I see no great difficulty in applying the line of operation 
to a great positive Personality in possession of those spirit- 
conditions which are the fountain of all others as laid in the 
basis of the unconditioned. 

Your question seems to me to be resolvable into this: 
Under what circumstances could material conditions come 
to exist? What gave occasion to the exercise of force 
before said conditions came into being, and how could these 
be originated ? This is neither more nor less than an inquiry 
into the circumstances under which the All-Conditioned ex- 
ercised force when creation began. In a case of this sort 
we can only reason from analogy, and by analogy we find 
that all force originates in and through the affinity of 
one condition with another. I have no other resource in 
regard to the All-Conditioned. I have supposed, and must 
suppose, His personality to combine this fundamental source 
of action, as containing in Himself the relative, and to be 
employed accordingly. We infer—we must infer — that 
conditions of being must have been from eternity; and fur- 
ther, we infer that the conditions of being that are thus 
inferred ex necessitate to have been from eternity, constitute 
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in their combined intrinsic essentials a primitive person- 
ality, just as mere substance in itself, without conditions, 
is the intrinsic essential of an absolute «ampersonality. We 
are forced to the conclusion that there is an absolute Per- 
sonality, even as we are also forced to the conclusion that 
there is an absolute Impersonality. The absolute Personality 
must be conditioned, otherwise it is not a personality; the 
absolute Impersonality must in itself be wnconditioned, and 
therefore in itself free from particulars or individualisms. 
Granting, then, the conditioned as intrinsic positive existence, 
and the unconditioned as intrinsic negative eaistence, and 
further, granting that the attributes of both, as the facts of 
primordial substance, are one and the same, with no distinction 
whatever but that the one is the fulness of fundamental par- 
ticulars, and that the other fundamentally is altogether empty 
of particulars, but is at the same time susceptible of taking 
on particulars indefinitely, we have all that can be desired to 
account for the introduction of particulars in creation, even 
those with which the universe is filled. 

I once more, therefore, point you to the fact, which I say 
‘ is forced on us, of the existence of a primary Personality hav- 
ing particulars—these particulars are the conditions of His 
being—these conditions have only to be assembled in certain 
attitudes, and operation takes place accordingly. I may not, 
of course, go into the refinements under which the operations 
of the First Great Cause were conducted; but it is sufficient 
if I trace the clue of operation and the principles of operation 
to their fountainhead. It is sufficient if we have conditions 
at the very foundation to account for all the derived—that is, 
created—conditions that are in the world. Derived conditions 
being once introduced—that is, created—they thence flow 
forth with multitudinous indefiniteness into what may be 
called the objective sphere of the unconditioned, which thus 
becomes not only filled with the conditions of creation, but 
with an endless capacity of receiving these, and is at the same 
time able to substantiate the laws of nature, which are sim- 
ply the natural forces of the universe, and which operate 
under that vast and complex causal connection wherein all 
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things have been established in beautiful adaptation, and in 
virtue of which each respective ingredient operates its pre- 
cise functions according to the precise qualities and conditions 
of things in their immediate combination with each other. 

S. Iam obliged to you for satisfying me thus far. I felt 
myself in want of some explanations as to the laws of force 
before entering on the constitution of the animal frame, and 
its connection with the world on which it depends for its 
life. Probably I am now somewhat in a condition (to use a 
common word of yours) to see and to apprehend the working 
of that constitution—not only as regards the body, but also as" 
regards the mind. When I come to the human constitution, 
I cannot, indeed, separate the mind from the body; but I 
cannot yet see my way to your conclusion, that the mind, as 
mind, is wholly dependent on the body. I cannot yet get 
quit of the idea, in which Iam sure I am supported by the 
most famous of our philosophers in all ages—those living, as 
well as those who have lived and are dead—that there is in 
the soul a substratum of selfhood, and consequently a sub- 
stratum of mental life, and consequently a substratum of 
thought or of cognition, apart altogether from its connection 
with the body. Take the most distinguished names (and they 
are distinguished) in the German schools of philosophy, and 
in the philosophical schools of France, of England, and of 
Scotland, and you find them, with all their variations (and 
these are not few), upholding an a priori doctrine of mental 
conditions, apart from and independent of those emanating 
from the body. Of course, in these circumstances, we can 
give no account whatever of the origin of souls: we can only 
- say, There they are; but how they are, or whence they are, we 
can no more indicate than we can as to some conversations 
now going on in Kamtschatka: I confess I should like to have 
your views on this head a little more fully developed. 

F. Tf you will allow me to say it, I must denounce the a 
priori philosophy as the chief obstacle to the due understand- 
ing of the processes of mind, and to the due interpretation of 
Scripture. It is, I am persuaded, destined soon to be among 
the things that were. There are reasons, of course, for its 
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long and persistent continuance; and not the least influential 
of these reasons has been the fact, that most of the a posteriort 
school have taken refuge in materialism. Come what might, 
this, it has been thought, could not be endured. Under 
the category of materialism, souls must go to absolute 
destruction and annihilation. This, therefore, was not to be 
thought of. Hence every effort had to be made, and has been 
made, to prop up the transcendental school of thought as 
alone sustaining the doctrine of immortality as respects souls. 
There can be no question that, while confessedly the a priore 
philosophers have come to a dead-lock in their endeavours to 
explain the phenomena of mind, they have come to be more 
and more hard pressed by physiologists, whose experimenta- 
tion has uniformly run counter to their views. 

We must take facts, as facts are presented to us. Our care 
must be, jirst, to get facts; and, second, to contemplate how 
to reason soundly from these facts. Now, what I say is, that 
the a posteriori philosophy, properly considered, does not lead 
to materialism sed contra. I have endeavoured to give you 
a definition of matter, and also a definition of spirit; and if 
this seem presumptuous, I cannot help it, for without defini- 
tion of terms we go into confusion. What I hold is this, that 
so soon as we have obtained anything lke definite and dis- 
tinct ideas on any subject, we ought to be able to express 
these ideas in understandable language. We are constantly 
having on our lips the words spirit and matter ; but they are 
words without meaning, if our thoughts respecting them are 
so vague that we cannot say precisely what we regard each of 
them to be. No doubt words employed to express ideas that 
are new may be difficult to shape duly in our understandings. 
I may have what appear to me to be clear and precise and 
intelligible cognitions respecting these difficult words, and 
you may not at once enter into my understanding, in not hav- 
ing come through the same train of thinking; but it does 
appear to me that you will apprehend what I have said about 
the wondrous character of primitive substance as spirit, when 
I detail what appear to me its prerogatives, as substance. 

First, I would say that it is all-pervading—that is, it is 
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unlimited in respect of extension: hence it cannot be ex- 
hausted in any locale; it cannot be anywhere expelled; it 
cannot be shunted aside by any process of operation, Second, 
that it is all-comprehensive, as being absolutely generic, and 
therefore unlimited in respect of capacity; hence, however 
much any locale may be filled with conditions, that locale is not 
thereby rendered incapable of assuming more and more con- 
ditions. Zhird, that said primordial spirit, regarded as funda- 
mental substance, has two sides or departments which cannot 
be confounded, and which are essentially distinct ab initio, 
the subjective and the objective; and each of these has two 
attributes, which are absolutely inseparable — viz., quality 
and energy: that the quality in each is primordially generic, 
and therefore void of particulars, but is susceptible of any 
positive quality, and of manifesting this as a limitation 
into particulars, the quality in the objective being the founda- 
tion of matter, and the quality wm the subjective being the 
foundation of mind; and energy in both, being converted 
into force, under the limitations which the particulars im- 
posed do necessarily assert—the one for matter, the other for 
mind. Sourth, that the objective side of primordial sub- 
stance can be wrought upon, and developed into a material 
framework of things, apart altogether from the subjective 
side; and that the subjective side comes only into develop- 
ment under a certain construction of the objective into or- 
ganic forms, in which case alone the subjective has scope to 
display itself, in precise conformity to the order and expan- 
sion of said forms. Fifth, that, as regards primitive sub- 
stance, we reach two equally inevitable conclusions, the one 
being the Unconditioned, the other being the All-Conditioned : 
that the Unconditioned must be regarded as primitive sub- 
stance, in itself naked and empty, but having the capacity . 
which, first, yields from itself under application on the objec- 
tive side what we call matter, and hence that the primary 
elements of matter are drawn therefrom ; and second, having 
the capacity to represent the conditions of matter, under its 
own spirit-aspect, where matter as such is found; and again, 
which yields also from itself on the subjective side the quali- 
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ties of mind, and this in deference to, and in conformity 
with, the kind of material organisation which alone permits 
the development of sensation and consciousness ; that the 
All-Conditioned must be regarded as the Root and Source of 
all derived conditions in the universe, and therefore as neces- 
sarily containing and combining in Himself all those par- 
ticulars out of which the foundations of the universe have 
had their origin and their relativity; that the perfection of 
the Absolute, as All-Conditioned, lies in the fact that, as pos0- 
tive existence, He was the exhaustless Originator of new con- 
ditions, in as far as there was embosomed in Him that fulness 
of particulars whereby He was enabled to operate—and such 
particulars too as constitute their best possible state and 
best possible relativity to one another, and so fulfil the best 
possible results; and again, that the perfection of the Abso- 
lute, as Unconditioned, lies in the other fact, that as negative 
existence, it constitutes the endless ground on which to lay 
the foundations of the universe, as well as the quarry out of 
which to draw the material of the universe, while it was also 
the energy whereby the laws of the universe had to be de- 
veloped and sustained. Sixth, that the All-Conditioned there- 
fore must be regarded as that Personality whom we term 
God—a conclusion which I have said is forced upon us by 
all the laws of our experience. And this conclusion is fur- 
ther forced upon us, that there must be a primitive Subject 
before there can be a primordial object; I mean that there 
must be a subjective conscious Intelligence, as a preliminary to 
the constitution of objectwe forms deduced therefrom and cor- 
responding therewith. It is utterly impossible, otherwise, ade- 
quately to account for the endless and magnificent array of 
purposes so exquisitely interlinked in the most wonderful 

1 The great mistake of Sir William Hamilton was that he reduced all to the 
Unconditioned ; and then he could find no way to plant the Conditioned. He 
gave it up, not only as an inextricable perplexity, but as an insoluble problem, 
how to find therefrom the introduction of conditioned being at all, or how to 
think of Deity as conditioned. But we have to ask, What right had this 
philosopher, when finding the conditioned as a fact of existence, to sweep 
away all foundation for it? The very reasoning that brought his dilemma 


ought to have taught him that the dilemma was itself. a gratuitous and 
unwarrantable invasion. 
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harmony, and so beautifully displayed in successional fulfil- 
ment, unless by the rational adjudication of an all-seeing mind. 

And here is suggested to us a most remarkable and in- 
teresting thought, whether, in finding our way to the All- 
Conditioned, we can reach through the eternal Son, as more 
immediate to us, to the everlasting Father. The direct 
probability is that, in tracing condition to its source, and 
in reaching to the ne plus ultra of a personal uncreated, 
underived Original, as the direct Source of all derived 
existence, subsisting in His own essential medium of an 
absolute and unconditioned substance, we do but arrive at 
One who is immediately connected with the foundations of 
the physical sphere of beinghood,—that sphere which, hav- 
ing its basis in the ethereal, is developed thence into the 
intellectual. 

The question I here put to myself is this: Whether 
there is not a step still farther, to which we may fairly be 
carried? As it is alone supposable that subjective mind can 
operate on objective substance; as it is not conceivable that 
objective material can itself be the absolute basis or founda- 
tion of beinghood, or can of itself, and as such, without a 
designing mind, be impressed, shaped, tempered, stamped, 
and adapted, one part to another, as the fundamental ele- 
ments of the material universe—that is, I repeat, without the 
aid of a devising intelligence—the query comes to be, whether 
there is not, first of all, a purely subjective Ego at the absolute 
Joundation of all beenghood. The Holy Scriptures speak of 
the eternal Son as “in the bosom of the Father,’ and inti- 
mates that the eternal Son, as the direct Creator of the uni- 
verse, and Creator as the image of the Father, and therefore 
by means of the emanations or decrees which come from the 
Father; can we then, from any data which lie within our 
reach, and therefore by any natural process of thought which 
said data supplies, can we envisage the Father as distinct from 
that of the Son? We have satisfied ourselves; at least I 
speak for myself, and I say that the subjective and objective 
sides of being are absolute and eternal—each incapable of 
ever being confounded with the other; for we can never by 
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any process resolve thought and being—that is, the subjective 
and objective—into an entire oneness. May it be then that 
the Father, as the foundation of the Godhead, has His struc- 
ture, if I may employ such a word, in the purely subjective 
department, and that the Son, as one with the Father, and 
the image of the Father, hath His structure based in the 
objective, and through this manifested in its own subjective ? 

Here is a distinction wd initio, which leads us to the 

ideal of the Father, as discernible from that of the Son. I 
think we are bound to suppose that thought lies at the founda- 
tion of the universe. At the same time, thought could not 
operate unless there were an object on which to spend itself. 
Is the subjective side of being therefore, in rts positiwe aspect, the 
primary and independent Personality of absolute existence which 
we call “the Father”? And does the platform, so to speak, where- 
on that subjective Personality expends itself, supply the objective 
Personality which we call “the Son,” and which, while hereby 
‘derived therefrom, must in a sense be regarded as coeval there- 
with? And having thus an objective personality, declared or 
expressed, as the impress of the subjective, is there any reason 
against our entertaining the idea that said objective personality 
should thus have the development of its own mental state in 
perfect correspondence with the subjective personality ? This 
latter would be in perfect accordance with all that we now 
experience in what is called the great field of nature. It is 
through the organisation which now takes place in the objec- 
tive field that we have the development and manifestation of 
the subjective consciousness. 

S. Will you permit me to ascertain here whether I am 
following you into this amazing array of thought into which 
you are leading me? You have been tracking your course, as 
it appears to me, through a trackless and tangled forest, and 
you would seem to have come out of it better than I antici- 
pated; but whether you have not sometimes ascended in a 
balloon of your own construction, and thus have escaped the 
thorns and the briers of a ¢erra firma mountain-path, I hardly 
know. I agree in this, that we must proceed from what we 
know, and by sure steps, to what is unknown, if we are to 
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acquire a sound apprehension of the unknown. You have 
travelled backward from the world, as we now behold it, to 
the world (if I may call it so) in its beginnings. You seem 
to indicate that it must have had a beginning, from .the fact 
that it is constantly undergoing changes and evolutions—that 
is, a constant series of beginnings and endings, in all the parts 
of its constitution. I will not dispute the fact that this our 
world had a beginning; and that, I think, so far as I am con- 
cerned, settles the question with respect to all worlds—for the 
globes of space assuredly hang together under the same all- 
prevailing laws. That matter is resolvable into its constitu- 
ent elements, is also a fact of our experience; and that these 
elements may possibly exist as original atoms is perhaps pos- 
sible, though I confess myself not entirely satisfied as to this. 
You have said that the foundations of matter are a creation 
from the objective side of the unconditioned—that is, from 
ether, as we have experience of this medium. It may be so, 
more especially if, as you hold, there is not only an affinity 
among them, but this also, that being hereby derived from one 
and the same original source, they have therefore one and all 
an affinity or relationship with the primordial ether itself. 
You say that the ether, as the objective side of the uncondi- 
tioned, and therefore absolute substance, is the mother-substance 
out of which all creation is derived. Ido not know that we 
have good grounds to question this; and therefore, as regards 
what some call the eternity of matter, we may be in the right 
when we ascribe this, not to the atoms (if that be the proper 
term), but to the substance out of which the atoms are derived. 
I am inclined, therefore, to admit what you say about the 
unconditioned. 

No doubt the question about spirit is a somewhat difficult 
problem; yet how are we to account for the forces which 
operate in so many multiple and complicated forms in con- 
nection with the matter of the universe? Physicists must 
face and encounter this great problem of a medium under- 
neath all matter, and penetrating all matter, and bearing on 
its bosom what I think you regard as the spirit-conditions, 
attending on, and representative of the material conditions 
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of matter. And there is here the remarkable fact, that ether 
can be the bearer of any number of conditions simultaneously, 
which circumstance I think separates it from the category of 
matter, of which this wonderful prerogative cannot be pre- 
dicated. One of the conditions of matter, for example, is 
luminosity ; ether, we know, carries that, and we know that 
this condition is not interrupted by the transparent medium 
of glass, while it is interrupted by an opaque body. Other 
conditions of matter are magnetism and gravitation; ether, 
we know, carries these, and even opaque substances do not 
always interrupt their manifestation. Another condition of 
matter is the utterance of sound; yet ether, strange as it may 
appear, can conduct this condition and develop it on a plate 
adapted to receive it, as is exemplified by the telephone. 
Further, it may be that the unconditioned contains (as you 
say) within itself a subjective side—a side which, as I under- 
stand you, is only ascertainable from its results as manifested 
by animal intelligence, in as far as out of it you derive sensa- 
tion and consciousness, when (as you argue) scope is afforded for 
the display of these qualities under what we call animal organi- 
sation. This certainly is an ingenious way of accounting for 
the origin of souls, and may prove satisfactory upon further 
inquiry. I will grant you this much, that we have no know- 
ledge, no experience of souls coming into existence, but 
through and in connection with the bodies to which they are 
attached, But you are not content with this discovery of 
the origin of all matter, and of the propagation of creature- 
hood from the lowest to the highest effort of nature, 
operating from the originals instituted by a creating mind; 
but you go to the absolute foundation of all nature, and by 
a bold flight of thought, you proceed to analyse, as it were, 
the personalities of the Godhead. The very flight seems to 
me more than you will get credit for. At the same time, I 
would not mind this, if you can fairly illustrate and expound 
the Holy Scriptures hereby. But we have been accustomed 
from the Scriptures to believe in the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity, whereas all you make out is nothing more than a 
Duality in Unity. How do you escape from this dilemma ? 
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F. I am obliged to you for the réswmé which you have 
given of my views. There is, however, one thing which I 
expected you would have noticed—viz., the necessary infer- 
ence of what I have called the All-Conditioned, as well as of 
the All-Unconditioned ; for the very fact of our finding definite 
and constituted forms as the forms of substantial and vary- 
ing qualities now in existence, proves that there must be 
a root-form as the source, without which, derived condi- 
tion and derived form could have had no beginning, This, 
however, though not specifically brought into notice by you, 
is implied in the fact that you speak of the personality of 
God. Form (let me tell you) is inseparable from personality ; 
and form, without the quality of substance which is chavr- 
acterised under the form, would be nonsense. Hence the 
absolute necessity of a primutive form, as applicable to that 
primary Personality which I have termed the All -Condi- 
tioned.t. Whether, in thus finding our way to the All- 
Conditioned, we can reach to what Holy Scripture sets forth 
as the precise distinction betwixt the eternal Father and 
the eternal Son, it may be rash to affirm—that is, whether 
upon philosophical principles, and from data within our 
reach, we can by any natural process of thought envisage 
the foundation of the Father, as distinct from that of the 
Son, is a problem the solution of which it is perhaps not 
easy to discover. I have ventured to say that the founda- 
tion of the Father’s beinghood lay purely in the subjective, 
and that the impress of the subjective was carried ex necesst- 
tate into the objective side of primitive substance, and that 
this objective impress came to be manifested or developed 
in its own immediate subjective, and that in these circum- 
stances there would be a derivation of a primitive personality 
coeval, so to speak, with its own original. But it may be 
said we have in nature no example of the subjective as 
such, self-subsisting and operating per se, apart from its own 
objective, on which it depends. And in the nature of things, 
at least in derwative being, this cannot be. But for that 
very reason, it may be that the Absolute, as primitive and 

1 See Note D in the Appendix. 
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underived, may have its own foundation in the subjective ; 
and this seems a suggestion of Scripture, as when it is said, 
“No man hath seen the Father at any time, or can see Him: 
the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared Him.” If, then, we can suppose that the 
foundation of Godhead les purely in the subjective—that is, 
simply in the intellectual region of being—then it would fol- 
low, that by the reflex of this form of intellectualism falling 
on the objective side of primitive existence, a foundation- 
form in etherealism would thus exist ab eterno; and so this 
rational view would establish that equality with God which, 
as the express image of His person, must be regarded as the 
divinity, from which alone the world of nature could have 
directly emanated. But in all this, I allow, we discover but 
a duality in the Godhead. 

I come now to your question about the Trinity. I confess 
I ought to show here, if it be possible, what ground in nature 
there is for a Trinity in Godhead, if a Trinity, upon minute 
Scriptural examination, is the clear and undeniable doctrine 
of the Word of God, supposing we could grasp the idea of a 
purely subjective Fatherhood productive of an objective Sonship. 
Here, however, arises the preliminary question, Do the Holy 
Scriptures, fairly interpreted, really pronounce on the abso- 
lute existence of an uncreated Trinity? Reference, if made 
to the Old Testament, carries us no farther than this— 
viz., to “Jehovah’s fellow”; and if we come to the New 
Testament, and examine all references to the Godhead apart 
from the incarnation of Jesus Christ, we shall find only what 
is tantamount to “the Father and the Son.” It is not 
sufficiently noted, that what is termed the Son, and what 
is termed the Holy Ghost, have invariably a oneness and a 
sameness in the New Testament ascribed to them, which is 
distinct and separate from the oneness which exists betwixt 
_ the Father and the Son; nor is it sufficiently noted, that in 
the New Testament when speaking of the Godhead there is 
primarily mentioned but two absolute personalities, as when 
John begins his Gospel with this language: “ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
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God.” Here, assuredly, two persons alone are spoken of as in 
the category of Godhead. Farther, only two persons are men- 
tioned by the Apostle Paul, when in the beginning of every 
epistle he wishes, “‘ Grace and peace from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” This to all appearance implies the 
whole Godhead; and the Apostle Peter uses the self-same 
phraseology. Surely this implies that the eternal Son is 
manifested in the Lord Jesus Christ. If then the Holy Ghost 
is the eternal Son, and if (as will be seen immediately) the 
Holy Ghost is represented in all His plenitude in Jesus Christ, 
may we not find an exposition more thoroughly explanatory 
of divine truth than we have yet reached ? 

Farther, the Apostle John has these words: “ And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us; and we beheld His 
glory, as the glory of the only begotten of the Father.’ Let me 
call your attention to the expression, “the only begotten of the 
Father.” Surely that phrase, if it means anything, means 
that the Father had but one Son direct from Himself. If 
not, I ask what is meant by the term “only begotten” ? 
Has this point been fairly considered? And shall we not 
give due weight to the express intimation of Scripture ? 
And let me notice also and consider the expression, “the 
glory,’ of one styled “the only begotten of the Father.” 
The term “glory,” in this connection, indicates without doubt 
the transference of the distinguished and most valuable part 
of one’s being to another, as when “the glory of the Lord” 
was said to “fill the house of the Lord,’ when the cloud was 
introduced into the Holy of Holies as the token of the 
divine presence; or as when Isaiah declares, “the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it,” when 
he obviously points to the divinity in Jesus Christ. In 
Jesus Christ, then, we have the glorious datyacua, the 
radiation, the reflection, the raying forth of the only begotten 
Son; and hence Jesus Christ is Himself called “the only 
begotten.” He was indeed the only begotten Son, so far as 
it was possible for Him to be given to the world. “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
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lasting life.” At the same time, the only begotten Son, as 
eternal and coequal with the Father, must notwithstanding, 
in His absolute personality, be regarded as subsisting in all 
the fulness of His absoluteness. This does not derogate from 
the fact that Christ is proclaimed as “the express image of 
His person.” 

How, then, are we to distinguish “the only begotten Son” 
from the Holy Ghost? How can we, if the eternal Son of 
God is none other than the Holy Ghost? The Holy Ghost 
is God, and it was the Holy Ghost who moved and acted in 
the conception of Jesus Christ, and hence Jesus Christ is 
called “the Son of God.” “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God.” There is, then, the full 
reflex of the Holy Ghost imparted to Christ; and conse- 
quently there is in Scripture an interchangeable oneness 
betwixt the Holy Ghost and Christ as the Son of God— 
a oneness of which there are plenty of examples. It is 
needless to multiply these. I give as an illustration Rom. 
vi. 9,10: “But ye are not in the flesh, but a the Spirit, if 
so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. And if Christ 
be wm you, the body is dead because of sin; but the Spirit is 
life because of righteousness.” When it is said that the 
Spirit of God dwells in us, the meaning, without question, 
is, that the Holy Spirit dwells in us. But the Apostle in the 
same breath terms this to be Christ dwelling in us. There 
is therefore a reciprocal oneness as regards Christ and the 
Holy Ghost—a oneness which shows them as convertible 
terms. | 


1 Some may think that in many passages reference must be understood as 
made to the Holy Ghost, the Word, when the expression Father is employed by 
Christ—for example, “I and my Father are one ;” “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions ;’’ for the abodes of creation are the immediate house of Him 
“by whom all things were made, and without whom not anything was made 
that was made.”’ And when “Philip said to Jesus, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” Again, “I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
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Can we explain then the ground of this oneness, and yet 
understand what constitutes the distinction betwixt the two ? 
By “the Holy Ghost” I have said we understand “the only 
begotten ” as in the bosom of the Father,—the Absolute, as 
the Head and direct Source of all creation ; and this in all the 
plenitude of omnipresence, as the divine Spirit which fulfils 
the functions of creation and of grace. By “the Son,” there- 
fore, we are to understand “the only begotten,” as limited to, 
and incarnated in, the body of the flesh, with which Christ 
appeared in our world. St Paul expresses this distinction in 
the remarkable passage found in Philip. ii. 6, 7: “Who, 
being in the form of God, thought not of the robbery (minded 
not the seizure) as to His equality with God; but emptied 
Himself, by taking the form of a servant, by being made in 
the likeness of man.” Can anything be more expressive 
than the declaration here made, that He, who was “in the 
form of God,” and therefore the impress of the Father, under- 
went an emptying, when transferred to be made in the like- 
ness of man? Of necessity there behoved to be an emptying, 
before He who was from the beginning “in the form of God” 
could be represented and set forth as limited to, or confined 
within, the form of man.’ This passage is really an exposi- 


Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth. 
. .. For He dwelleth with you, and shall be in you... . At that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and J in you.”—John xiv. “ All 
things that the Father hath are mine, therefore said I, He shall receive of 
mine and shall show it unto you.” “And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with Thine own self with the glory which I had with Thee before the world 
was.” Here it would seem that Christ identifies Himself with the eternal Son, 
in that He expresses the desire to return to that oneness of glory which be- 
longs to Him as the Creator of the world, and having His being before the 
world was. At the same time some of these texts seem to point to Him who 
is properly called the Father. 

1 The ordinary exposition of this text of Scripture is far from satisfactory. 
There is hardly a commentator, notwithstanding all the learned analysis dis- 
played in handling it, that has fairly caught the meaning which exactly fits 
the context. By far the larger number render the passage “‘ He did not con- 
sider the being equal with God a thing to be seized” or “ grasped at,” or again, 
“as a thing usurped ’—that is, He thought it not robbery to appear as God ; 
but, apart from the awkwardness, and the logical irrelevance of bringing forth 
such a meaning from the words ‘‘being in the form of God’’—that is, as 
having the qualities and characteristics of God—how can such an interpreta- 
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tion of the no less remarkable passage of John, when he 
says “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
How are we to understand this? Is it to be supposed that 
there was a personal abnegation on the part of the absolute 
and eternal Son of God? At first view no doubt this would 
seem to be indicated, but this only for want of deeper con- 
sideration. When we think of the expression, that “ He who 
was in the form of God did not mind the seizure of His 
equality with God, but emptied Himself,’ we find on a 
deeper consideration that the meaning obviously is, that it 
behoved that the display of “the only begotten,” in His 
transfer to the world, must be under such limitations as the 
very process of incarnation of necessity demanded. Hence, 
while “the only begotten Son of God” intrinsically in Himself 
underwent no linitations, but remained, and still remains, for 
ever the absolute One; yet on revealing Himself under incar- 
nation, it was indispensable that there should be a dpmraypyos 
or spoliation of Himself, in fulfilling the process. There is to 
my mind no evading of the interpretation here given—an 
interpretation which ascribes divinity to Jesus Christ, as 
much as it was possible for the same to be displayed in the 
human form. 

I come now to the conception of Jesus Christ, revealed to 


tion correspond with the opposition clause, “ He emptied Himself”? If He did 
not think his equality with God a thing to be seized, how does this show that 
He emptied Himself? Or again, if He did not think that His equality with 
God was a thing usurped, that is, a robbery, how does this bear upon the 
statement that He emptied Himself? The two propositions are inconsistent. 
The text seems to me simplicity itself, by giving it the translation which is at 
once easy and natural: “ He did not mind the seizure (the deprivation), as to 
His equality with God, but He emptied Himself,’—that is, He submitted to 
appear under this deprivation. The eternal Son, who was in the bosom of the 
Father, had a great object or purpose to fulfil, in order to the redemption and 
salvation of that world of mankind which Himself had created: how was it to 
be done? He must come down to man, and show Himself in man. How 
might this be effected ? It could not by any possibility be by the Absolute as 
such ; because the Absolute, as such, could not be incarnated. How then ? 
There must be a renunciation, a relinquishment, therefore a seizwre—a with- 
holding of something that belongs to absolute Deity, before it is possible to 
constitute divinity in man. Christ, however, had all the fulness in this respect 
which it was possible to possess, and therefore is truly.spoken of as the 
representative of the Father. 
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us as born of a virgin, when He came into the world. We 
are told, He came into our world as the second Adam. How 
was it with regard to the first Adam? The answer is, that 
he was the express handiwork of God; and the nature of that 
handiwork was this, that the soul was developed and had to 
be operated on through the body of the flesh. How, then, stood 
the soul of the first Adam with respect to obedience? He 
was of necessity under a twofold influence; the one, ‘that 
which was natural to him—viz., the commandment which 
came from the body of the flesh, with its living emotions; the 
other that which came from the direct authority of God, as 
when God breathed into him the breath of life, and he thereby 
became a living soul. Of course man had also those impulses 
which have intrinsically moral features in them. Hence it 
behoved man, in his state of what is called innocence, to be in 
a continual struggle to keep the impulses of the flesh in due 
subordination. There was no help for this; there was no 
possibility of avoiding this, Either man could not be brought 
on the stage of this material world,—the stage on which human 
life (and this only in its loftiest prerogatives) had to be pre- 
pared for immortality,—or if so brought, he must thus be 
introduced. There was no alternative. Without doubt, man 
was made with sufficient ability to control the carnal nature, 
which essentially and inherently belonged to him, as the latest 
and the loftiest specimen of animal life; at the same time, it 
cannot be questioned that, in his created state, he had a war- 
fare to undergo, a battle to wage, with the impulses of the 
flesh,—impulses that would without question be instigated 
and fostered by elements in the world; impulses that were 
antagonistic to, and inconsistent with, spiritual life, as his 
training for immortality; and hence there was danger from 
the beginning of his giving way to these impulses, even though 
the higher Spirit would call in question their propriety ; and 
more especially if the impulses that arose on the side of the 
Spirit, or of the moral nature, should prove to be weak, as it 
might often be from insufficient intelligence. 

You will observe that as to man being made a lwing soul, I 
speak of the impulses of the Spirit, as given to our first parents, 
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by the teaching of God, specially imparted to them, involving 
commands from Himself as an all-authoritative source; and 
when I speak of the moral law, I refer to that intuition of 
right and of wrong which the rational mind obtains, when 
the yielding to an impulse, which is seen to be helpful or 
injurious to the best wellbeing of self, or of any other living 
creature, affected by said impulse, is carried into volition. 
That all three impulses were brought to bear upon the souls 
of our first parents, in their created condition in Paradise, 
cannot I think be questioned; in the very nature of man’s 
eonstitution and relationship to the world, it behoved that 
such must be human experience. 

— Now, what constituted the foundation of sin in man, and 
therefore what fundamentally constituted the source of human 
cuilt ? The answer is, the only true answer is, that sin be- 
gan so soon as the emotions begotten in the flesh came to 
prevail as the human will, in opposition to the impulses which 
came from the Spirit ; or, in an inferior degree, when the flesh 
prevailed in opposition to those moral laws of which man was 
the subject. The government of the Spirit, God had instituted 
as permanent: it was the government of His own rule and 
authority, and was to be obeyed with unquestioning submis- 
sion. In the government of pure moral law, there might be 
deviations from a fulfilment of the best conditions, and such 
deviations would arise when there was a want of sufficient 
knowledge; and this deviation might not therefore constitute 
a contradiction of one’s own proper framework; but a devia- 
tion from an obedience to God’s express command, without 
doubt directly constituted positive sin. It was a transgres- 
sion of, or at all events a want of conformity to, the Divine 
will as positively expressed. 

The admission of the flesh, therefore, to rule the soul, in 
contradiction of God’s express injunction, was a superseding 
of the government of the Spirit. The government of the Spirit 
was the rule of Divine authority ; and was to be regarded as 
consistent with righteousness; the government of the flesh 
paid no respect by itself to righteousness. All the flesh wanted 
was the gratification of its cravings; and righteousness or un- 

2H 
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righteousness entered not into its motives. The impulses of 
the flesh, be it observed, are, for the mere animal nature, a 
necessary law; they cannot be dispensed with, for without 
these the preservation of life, and the propagation of the spe- 
cies, could not be kept up and continued: they are therefore a 
necessity in the constitution of man as well as in that of inferior 
animals. But there is this broad distinction betwixt man and 
the inferior animals, that he is made with a rational and moral 
nature, capable of enjoying immortality, while they are not. 
They are adapted for this world alone: man also, as the crown- 
ing work of God, is adapted for this world; but the difference 
is, that man is adapted not exclusively for this world, but for 
a loftier world, in that he may be prepared to become the 
denizen of a spirit-world of righteousness and love.! 

Here we are met with the inquiry, What is a spirit-world ? 
It is not easy to answer this question; and yet, if we have 
been able to gather some notion of the unconditioned medium, 
and of the conditioned forms that multitudinously abound 
therein, and that freely play their parts therein, under the 
initiation of matter, we may be able to gather some faint idea 
of the wonderful relationships which find their home and 
their habitation there. I have said that the ethereal is the 
objective basis through which the intellectual is manifested, 
as the subjective or crowning completion of the higher or 
intellectual life. And we have assurance of the existence of 
such spirit-forms, in attendance on the material forms now 
existing. What is to hinder us, therefore, from contemplat- 
ing such forms, endowed with intellectual life, as existing in 
their own intercourse, apart from the forms of gross mat- 
ter? We become acquainted with the forms and conditions 
of matter as things cognisant to our apprehension. The 
counterpart of these we have the best reason to believe is 
set up as their invariable attendant in the great bosom of 
the unconditioned. And if we find the objective elements 


1 It is obvious then that the Lord Jesus Christ, in taking our flesh and 
blood, had of necessity a contest to undergo in repelling the rebellion of the 
flesh ; and hereby we apprehend in what sense He was “ made sin’’ when He 
was “ made flesh.” 
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as material substances set up as the furniture of the world, 
does not analogy lead us to suppose that the whole spirit- 
framework may be regarded as similarly displayed? What 
may stand for the eyes and ears and other senses in the 
world of spirits it is not easy to say; but that there 
will be modes of minute communication betwixt the com- 
munity of spirits, different from those which now prevail 
amongst us, cannot be doubted, when we consider how per- 
fectly all the minutie of matter are carried along by this 
medium, and Holy Scripture tells us that “we shall then 
know even as we are known.” What the present material 
world may in the spirit-state be to us—z.e., when we shall have 
left it, by the death of our bodies—it is not easy to say; but 
it would seem from Scripture that when the eternal kingdom 
of the Father shall come to be introduced and established, as 
distinguished from that of the Son, all material things shall 
have passed away. “Then shall the Son (even Jesus Christ) 
be Himself subject to Him that did put all things under Him, 
that God may be all in all;” and hence an entirely spiritual 
economy will constitute the grand framework of eternal 
existence. 3 

S. Mr Freshfield, I have not much to say in connection 
with the great topics on which you have touched. I was 
solicitous from the first to know your reasoning a posteriort 
from matter to mind; and, resting as you do the development 
of mind on the processes of organisation, I was desirous to 
know how you could avoid falling into the ditch of what is 
usually termed materialism; and I must say you avoid that 
goal in a way that is new to me, and I should think new to many 
others. Your views of primitive substance, which you have 
termed “the unconditioned,’ and which you say you find in 
the all-pervading ether, at least, so far as you directly appre- 
hend the physical side or objective department of primitive 
substance, made known to us and generally believed in, are 
ingenious enough; and if these are unquestionably confirmed 
by further investigations into physical philosophy, they should 
form surely a considerable stride in what I might call the 
progress of science. Indeed there is no doubt that philoso- 
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phers themselves, when studying the laws pertaining to light, 
are becoming more and more perplexed at the thousand-and- 
one crossings and recrossings of images in light, without 
collision and without contact, for which it is not possible to 
account on the ordinary plea that the said primitive medium 
is matter. This wonderful prerogative I think you call spirit, 
in that you say spirit is that medium which simultaneously 
holds any number of impressions 7m loco; and this without 
losing the original capacity by which it is known to be always 
receptive of more. Hence, you say that the soul is, and must 
be, a medium of spirit, because it can hold any number of 
ideas, and therefore be filled with any amount of knowledge, 
yet never so filled, but that it continues to be receptive 
of more; and all the while, its identity is preserved, as still 
having and holding the former ideas, which were the experi- 
ences of its youth. 

And while under ordinary processes of reasoning we have 
been perplexed to understand how matter directly acts upon 
mind, you tell us there is no direct action of the sort; that 
wherever we have the development of mind, we have simply 
the operation of spirit upon spirit—that is, we have, as you 
explain it, an illustration of the objective department of spirit 
affecting and defining the subjective department, which can 
be nothing else than spirit. And you tell me that the sub- 
jective or soul-department of spirit can have its development 
only when the organisation of the animal body permits the 
possibility of its manifestation. 

In this way you account for the origin of souls; and you 
hold that while all souls, from the lowest in the inferior ani- 
mals to the highest in man, are brought into manifestation by 
one and the same law, that the souls of men have their 
wonderful prerogatives in this, that they can envisage the re- 
lations of the not-me, and in that they have their reasoning 
powers in virtue of the special privileges which pertain to 
the apparatus of the human brain. It may be so; and if 
your view of an ethereal, unconditioned, and all-pervading 
spirit attending every material conformation, and bearing in 
its bosom all conditions, and manifesting these as forces, be 
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substantiated after more careful examination in this direc- 
tion, it will open up a most interesting field of inquiry into 
all the processes of natural law, while it will settle for ever 
the great bugbear of materialism. 

Nor is this all. Not only the great question of the origin 
of souls, but the equally important question as to the forma- 
tion of souls—that is, the question as to the building up of 
souls in knowledge—will come to be more clearly understood. 
You give no heed to the a priori philosophy which teaches 
the transcendental view of souls, as having any validity in- 
dependent of their bodies; and you make it out, as a neces- 
sary feature of all souls, that they must be representative of 
their respective bodies and characteristic of them. Hence 
you say that souls by nature must be carnal, and by nature 
cannot be otherwise; and that, as carnal, they cannot have 
immortality, in as far as they are conditioned by perishable 
things. And you further indicate that regeneration consists 
in the abrogation of the carnal in the first place, which is 
effected by the introduction of the law of terrors on the one 
hand, which goes to the eradication of the carnal; and on 
the other, by the appropriation of holy principles, otherwise 
called the law of righteousness, when the soul undergoes 
that process which is called the new creatureship. I am 
quite prepared to say that this, at all events, is perfectly 
consonant to the Scriptural teaching in connection with the 
saving graces of repentance and faith. 

I am not concerned to go into your analysis of mental pro- 
cesses—as, for instance, what you describe as the passwe 
states of the mind, in the acquisition of intelligence; or what 
you describe as the actwe states of the mind, in the exercise 
of will; but I confess I am much interested in the recital of 
so consistent a scheme—a scheme which on the one hand sets 
forth a varied detail of the separate intellectual faculties, and 
on the other hand an equally distinct detail of the founda- 
tions of will, and of the freedom of the will, and of the 
precise source of morals, and of the grounds for the ever- 
varying features of moral law, according to the amount of 
correct knowledge which the soul has received, These are 
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points that should receive attention from philosophers, and 
I trust, when you make them public, that they will be fairly 
canvassed, and duly recognised. 

I must not forget to notice the grounds on which you rest 
the doctrine of a First and Fundamental Cause. Your views 
of causality are to me very interesting, and you seem to me 
fairly to meet the difficulty of Hume, and by a method which 
the famous German philosopher Kant failed to establish by 
his transcendentaliism and unworkable verbiage. Tracing, 
as you do, all affinity to the relationship of positive condi- 
tions, you make quality the mainspring of all attractions or 
repulsions, as the case may be; and you make the inherent 
energy which is never separate from, but always an essential 
attribute of, quality, to appear as the force which pertains to, 
or which is of necessity developed from, the conditions in 
question. Jam not aware if this important feature has been 
thus hitherto deciphered. 

And in connection with this great subject, you set forth 
the primitive causality by laying at the foundation, not only 
an Absolute All negatively, in the all-pervading medium, as 
the ground on which all creation rests, and through which all 
natural law is carried out; but an Absolute All positively, 
as the all-sufficient Sowrce or Fountain of conditions —a 
Source containing relativity within Himself, and therefore 
limitation within Himself, and therefore as Himself a Person- 
ality—the Spring or Originator of limitation and of relativity 
in the vast domain of creation. For myself, I see no other 
way of reconciling the Absolute and the Relative. You 
hereby give a new conception of God to our understandings. © 
It will be said that. you are hereby advocating a purely anthro- 
pological idea of God. This is unquestionably the case; but 
I think that the more fully this is done, the more fully do 
we accord with the Scriptural views of God, which always 
preserve the idea of divine personality. This Divine Person 
whom we thus more immediately reach, is, you say, the 
Originator of the conditions of the world; and you think 
that His perfections lay in the fact that He was able, in the 
possession of personality, and of relativity in the parts of 
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that personality, to construct a world of limitations all in 
beauteous relationship, such that the great laws of nature 
were then established, and thereby fitted for the maintenance 
of creation, and for the propagation of those objects which, 
by their very being, had but a transitory existence. In this 
way, then, as invariably demanding condition as a prelimin- 
ary for the propagation of condition, you seem to me to 
establish the laws and the limits under which the operations 
of nature are conducted; and consequently you define what 
are the boundary lines beyond which Evolution cannot go. 

Nor is this all. Not content with finding an immediate 
Creator of all things, you go a step in advance, and you set 
forth what appears to you the distinguishing feature betwixt 
the Father and the Son in eternity: the Father, occupying 
fundamentally an independent, self-existing, subjective ideal- 
ism unseen, and giving forth this into the objective ethereal- 
ism, thereby constitutes a Son or Second Person of what is 
called Godhead, which must be the direct image of the Father, 
and, as derived from the Father, must be an image which is 
itself developed in intellectual activity, through this ethereal 
representation from the Father. 

The difficulty which will at once occur to this view of the 
Divine Personalities les in this, that you have hereby only 
a duality of persons, instead of a trinity of persons, in the 
Godhead. You yourself see that difficulty, and you repair to 
Scripture authority to see for yourself how far the Trinity, 
as commonly understood, is homologated by Scripture. And 
assuredly you make out therefrom a wonderful case in sup- 
port of your views. I do not forget that the late Robert 
Hall long held the idea of a duality of divine persons, from 
Scripture interpretation, without any such aid as you have 
been able to introduce. And it certainly is a remarkable 
fact in New Testament Exegesis, that the Holy Spirit and 
Jesus Christ are terms interchangeably and promiscuously 
used to express the self-same thought; while it is a fact also, 
in describing the persons of the Godhead, that the terms the 
Father and the Son are alone employed. , 

Certainly, according to your view of the atonement, as 
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being simply the putting away of sin, in order to, and followed 
by, the inbringing of righteowness, there was no need of what 
may strictly be termed the transference of the Divine Person, 
but only of the Divine nature, into the human body of the 
Lord Jesus; and as you explain it, it is not easy to see how 
the Absolute as such, could by any possibility be hereby 
confined ; but you show how Jesus was a full partaker of 
the Divine nature, in all that perfectness in virtue of which 
He thoroughly fulfilled the work given Him to do; and by 
consequence you indicate how He laid “that foundation, 
other than which none can be laid,” for its application to us, 
in order to our salvation. 

That your views should be narrowly scrutinised and vigor- 
ously criticised, I think is probable enough, for you run 
counter to much that presently prevails in the ordinary 
teaching, in that you seem to me in advance of all. How- 
ever that may be, great is truth, and it will ultimately pre- 
vail; and I can but honestly wish that the truth as it is in 
Jesus, more especially when scientifically taught, as you strive 
to teach it, may be the more triumphantly advanced, the 
Holy Scriptures more effectively vindicated, and the Church 
of Christ be more vigorously restored to its proper function, 
as the efficient instrument of propagating the word and truth 
of the Lord, as the power of God unto salvation. 

Ff. I feel greatly indebted to you for the good summary 
which you have given of my views; and as for the rest, I 
leave all in the hands of God, who will take care of what is 
His own. 
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NOTE A (p. 137). 
THe ATONEMENT. By R. W. Date, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr Date intimates at once, that “in illustrating the testimony 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and of His apostles to the fact of His 
atonement, his intention is to show that the death of Christ 
is conceived and described as the objective ground on which we 
receive the remission of sins.” No one can deny this: ‘“ Other 
foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” The death of Christ is the objective ground, out of 
which alone the remission of sins is obtainable; but the question 
after all is, Can this objective ground (the death of Christ) be 
regarded as procuring for us the remission of ow7 individual sins, 
apart from its express application to our souls subjectively ? In 
other words, Can this objective ground be regarded as an actual 
supply of atonement for our sins, without the application thereof 
—i.e., unless we die with Him, that we may live with Him? Is it 
an objective justification apart from faith in Christ ? 

Mr Dale contends, throughout his treatise, for the complete 
efficiency of the atonement, as purely and exclusively objective. 
He says, “it is the ground on which God absolves us from sin, 
and delivers us from destruction ;” and he adds, “ Christ’s death 
hath done more than either His teaching or His life to enable men 
to trust in the mercy of God for the pardon of sin.” Why, I 
thought that it is by the life and teaching of Christ, vouchsafed 
to us, that we are at all enabled to apply Christ crucified to our 
souls, and through this to trust in God for the pardon of our sins. 

He says that “the mystery of the death of Christ transcends 
the limits of human intelligence, and belongs to provinces of the 
divine life that are altogether inaccessible to us.” This certainly 
is not satisfactory. How can it be that we are to receive from 
heaven a recital of a great event of which we can have no proper 
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understanding ? He contemplates the possibility that with some 
“the fact of the atonement may be rejected, because explanation 
of the doctrine is incredible.” I have only to express my own 
belief that God, in submitting His revelation to us, has done it 
“for our learning,” that having endowed us with understanding, 
we shall come to know the grounds and reasons of the divine 
procedure, if we follow on to know the Lord, and strive to recon- 
cile the ways of God as best we can, in confidence and hope. 

Dr Dale divides his work into ten lectures, and after an intro- 
duction, and a lecture on the relation of Christ to the fact of 
atonement, he refers that fact to the testimony of Christ, to the 
testimony of St Peter, to the testimony of St John and St James, 
and to the testimony of St Paul. Thereafter he enters on gen- 
eral considerations, then on the subject of remission of sins, and 
concludes by discussing the theory of the atonement, first, as 
illustrated by the relation of Christ to the law of righteousness ; 
and second, by the relation of Christ to the human race. 

I may not quote largely from Dr Dale’s work, for I must 
avoid expanding my pages more than I can help. He says 
(p. 3): “Large numbers of Christian men have never been able 
to discover any direct relation between the death of Christ and 
the forgiveness of sin.” How could they? If upon the princi- 
ples stated, that Christ was not “made sin,” where is the rela- 
tion? Relation means the connection subsisting betwixt two or 
more things, as between cause and effect. There is a relation 
betwixt sin and death; and we say, if Christ was “made sin,” it 
behoved Him to die, because “‘ death is the wages of sin.” 

Dr Dale says (p. 5), that “any complete theory of the atone- 
ment must include a definition of the eternal relations between 
the Son of God and the Father.’”’ I demur to this, for more 
reasons than one. He tells us that it has been deemed impos- 
sible to ascertain these relations: hence the author at once fore- 
stalls the impossibility of attaining to a complete theory of the 
atonement. But why base a theory of the atonement on the 
primordial relations between the Father and the Son? We can 
understand as to an arrangement being made that incarnation 
should be had recourse to, and the process of putting away sin 
hereby resolved on; but all we need to know is, what zs sin, and 
where does sin lie, and hence, that atonement consists fundamentally 
in the putting away of sin as the offence. 

Dr Dale (p. 69), referring to the statements of Christ at the 
institution of the Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26-28), says that ‘our 
Lord declared that His death is in some way related to the remis- 
sion of sins,” goes on to say that ‘His endurance of temptation, 
hunger, thirst, weariness, poverty, are not so spoken of, and that 
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His transfiguration, agony in Gethsemane, or any portions of the 
whole of His ministry, His parables, His miracles, His tears, His 
sorrows, and His pains, had no direct relation to the remission of 
sins, but His death only.” Might I ask Dr Dale whether the 
death of Christ procured the remission of sins in cases where 
there is no teaching of this great fact? If so, what is the use of 
the Christian ministry? If faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the preaching of the Word, then surely preaching is needful 
to our justification. And if the teaching or preaching of the 
Word be needful in order to our justification, then it follows that 
the death of Christ is unavailing without this. What becomes 
of the independent sufficiency of the objective ground in this case? 
Dr Dale seems not to be aware that the whole of Christ’s life, 
and more especially the whole of His public ministry, were but 
the successive links of a great chain of elements which were 
essential as preliminary to the concluding part, when He expired 
upon the tree. Further, he does not seem to notice that, ere 
Christ could teach, He must needs exemplify, and that, in the 
exemplification, there was a work to be done. Without the ex- 
emplification, I would ask in what way the work of Christ could 
involve any relation to man—any bearing on man’s condition— 
anything that man could appropriate to himself in order to his 
regeneration ? 

But there is a special inconsistency in Dr Dale when pointing 
to weariness, agony, bloody sweat, and the like, as elements to 
which no forgiveness is attributed. Why, it may be asked, were 
these sufferings permitted if they served no end? The author 
contrasts the death of Christ with the incarnation, with the per- 
fecting of the human nature, with the work of the Holy Ghost, 
with miracles, and so forth, all the while forgetting that it was 
by the incarnation that the death of Christ was made possible, 
and that the perfecting of the human nature was involved in the 
dying of Christ, and that the gift of the Holy Ghost depended on 
His finishing the work given Him to do, and that miracles were 
simply an evidence of His superhuman character, calculated to 
strengthen faith in His person and work. 

The author proceeds to the discourses of St Peter (Acts ii. 
38; m1. 21; v. 31; x. 42, &.) ‘The substance of them all (he 
says) is the same.”” In the first of these Peter says, ‘ Repent 
and be baptised in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins.” Dr Dale says, ‘‘St Peter does not tell the people that 
our Lord’s death was an expiatory sacrifice.” ‘To have spoken 
of the expiatory power of His sacrifice to those who had been 
guilty of crucifying the Lord Jesus as an impostor, would have 
been useless, and worse than useless” (p. 113). All I can say 
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is, that Peter’s words are very plain. We have but to under- 
stand what repentance is, and what baptism in the name of the Lord 
Jesus is; and in realising these, we thereupon are assured that 
we shall have remission of sins, backed up by the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. The passage confirms a very different view from that 
urged by Dr Dale. And so of the other passages. 

As to Peter’s silence on: the question of expiation, Dr Dale 
offers no satisfactory account. We are to bear in mind that his 
statement is for the Church in all time, and it must be taken for 
what it says. We cannot receive the statement that the mere 
death of Christ upon the tree constituted, and alone constituted, 
all that was required for the atonement for sin. What we hold 
is, that from the moment that Christ began His official labours 
and teaching, His atoning work began—that is, His obedience 
and submission to the will of God, in respect of the relationship 
of man to this world and to God, began, and involved a life of 
sacrifice—a, life in which the human nature and will had alway 
to succumb to the Divine impulse ; and the death upon the tree 
only confirmed the absolute obedience of Christ, when there were 
the strongest possible inducements brought on, that could be 
introduced, for Christ to refuse this obedience. 

Dr Dale comes to what he calls “the great Epistle of Peter.” 
There are very few of the passages quoted from Peter but have 
been handled in the Discussions; and it would be needless to 
repeat them here. It is remarkable that he touches very lightly 
on ivy. 1—“ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that 
hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.” Why should the 
author let these words slip from his hands almost without a single 
comment on it? The author says—“ If all that Peter meant by 
Christ dying for us was, that we derive a certain religious benefit 
from the example of his constancy, it is curious that neither he nor 
any of the other apostles speak of His having been tempted for us, 
or of His having agonised for us, or of His having been homeless 
for us, or of His having wrought miracles for us, or of His having 
delivered His discourses and spoken His parables for us.” I have 
already noticed the utter irrelevancy of such appeals, in as far as 
the author confounds the historical facts of Christ’s life and teach- 
ing with the deeper design, for the furtherance of which these 
facts were subsidiary. But in the text now mentioned, the 
apostle mentions the fact of Christ’s suffering in the flesh, which 
St Paul calls “the dying of the Lord Jesus,” as an exemplifica- 
tion of that course which should be put in practice by ourselves. 
If we have sin remitted to us simply and exclusively by the 
death of Christ upon the cross, why should we be told that 
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if we, like Him, suffer in the flesh, we shall be free from sin? To 
suffer in the flesh as Christ suffered, is to be crucified as Christ 
was, by putting off the body of the sins of the flesh. ‘‘ Rejoice 
(says Peter,) inasmuch as ye are partakers of the sufferings of 
Christ.” When we are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, then we 
are partakers of Christ’s experiences, as our subjective realisa- 
tion. All this destroys the ground which Dr Dale has taken up, 
that a purely objective reservoir of pardon is found in the abstract 
fact of Christ’s death, instead of in the subjective application by 
the practical appropriation of it on our part. 

Dr Dale proceeds to the testimony of St John and St James 
to the fact of the atonement. He says (p. 156) that St John, 
like St Peter, insists on the exceptional and supreme significance 
of our Lord’s death, and he gives as an example the text 1 John 
i. T—“ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” On 
this text the author allows that “it is at least remarkable that 
St John should have attributed the sanctifying power of Christ 
exclusively to His death.” ‘The line of thought (he says) adds 
to its significance. He had been speaking of the fellowship of Chris- 
tian people with the Father and the Son. And then there is the 
sudden transition from the high transcendental conception of the 
believer’s present relation to God to the blood of Christ.” Had 
Dr Dale taken into account the sound interpretation of the blood 
of Christ, as the outpouring of the life of Christ, his wonderment 
would have ceased. The application of the blood of Christ, as 
“the blood of the new covenant,” the blood of a purely spiritual 
dispensation, is in thorough harmony with the moral and spiritual 
purification which the apostle is contending for. There is no 
need that we should follow our author into the Epistle of St 
James. 

We come to St Paul’s testimony to the atonement. Dr Dale 
thus writes (p. 206), on quoting the words of Paul, ‘Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. xv. 3). “ This 
(he says) was among the elementary truths that Paul preached. 
The words (he goes on) are remarkable, but they are very in- 
telligible. Similar expressions occur often. enough in literature 
and in ordinary conversation, and their meaning is too plain to 
be misunderstood. We speak of men being fined for drunken- 
ness, transported for felony, burnt for heresy, hung for murder ; 
and no one complains that our language is ambiguous.”’ And so 
he holds that Christ died for our sins. ‘“ We may contend (says 
our author) that it was unjust; but that St Paul declared that 
this was one of the fundamental truths which he had received 
from heaven to make known to mankind, is incontestible.” Let 
us inquire into this point. 
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It is of essential moment in examining such a text as that now 
referred to, to consult the original. And here we find that 
“Christ died trép trav duaptiov.” We must be guided by the 
analogy of Scripture in interpreting these words. And surely 
that interpretation is not to be preferred which shocks our sense 
of the divine morality. Paul asks, ‘Why am I baptised jor 
the dead (iwép tv vexpOv) if the dead rise not?” (1 Cor. xv. 3). 
Here assuredly the meaning must be with a view to the dead who 
have believed in Christ, that is, for the sake of their privileges, as 
rising again. Again Paul says (2 Cor. i. 6), ‘‘ Whether we be 
afflicted, it is for your consolation and salvation, or whether we be 
comforted, it is for your comfort” (irép in both clauses). Is not 
the meaning obviously with a view to, in behalf of, for the sake of 2 
That is, Paul was so thoroughly concerned in the spiritual welfare 
of the Corinthians, that if he was afflicted, his affliction had refer- 
ence to their benefit ; and if he was comforted, the knowing thereof 
reached them, touched their case. Again, in 2 Cor. xii, 10—“T- 
take pleasure in infirmities, &c., for Christ's sake” (t7ep tov 
Xpiorov). Does not this mean with a view to Christ—that is, to 
Christ’s honour, or glory, or kingdom, that the same may be pro- 
moted? Again, in verse 19 of the same chapter, Paul says— 
‘“We do all things, dearly beloved, for your edifying” (imép ris 
ipO@v oikodopys), that is, with a view to your edifying, that this 
may be accomplished. Can there be a doubt as to this? It would 
be easy to multiply passages. What then is the meaning of 
Christ dying for our sins? Is it not with a view to our sins that 
they may be blotted out? Here isa meaning in perfect consistency 
with the whole tenor of Scripture. Are we then to adopt a 
meaning which intimates that God laid hold of Christ for the 
committing of sin, which He never committed, and slew Him, 
when He had done no sin, and this in the sense that a magis- 
trate lays hold of a murderer and commits him to the gallows ? 
This cannot be. The language does not imply this, The sense 
of the preposition izép governing the genitive, implies care, 
favour, benefit, as if bending over a person, to ward off any harm 
that might befall him, or to fulfil any demand which He can 
rightfully claim for us. Assuredly then, when a meaning so con- 
sopant with God’s honour, and so consistent with Scripture 
teaching, is obtainable, we must pronounce Dr Dale, and others 
holding similar interpretations to his, to be seriously at fault. 

No doubt sin was the moving cause of Christ’s death. There is 
no possibility of accounting for it apart from sin; and the whole 
course of exposition in these Discussions has been to account for 
this death on principles that can be defended—that is, on thor- 
oughly satisfactory and rational grounds; but that moving cause, 
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as has been shown, was with a view to the extinction of sin, first 
of all, as laid upon Jesus Christ. Christ died to the world and to 
the flesh throughout His sacrificial life; and Paul intimates that 
He thereby died to sin (Rom. vi. 10). Had He not been “made 
sin,” then Christ had not died. Where, therefore, is the plea for 
which Dr Dale contends, that the death of Christ per se estab- 
lished an objective setting aside of specific pardons? It is of 
course allowed that the death of Christ was an objective ground 
of pardon, in as far as it was the objective source of a subjective 
application of His death unto us, that we should be found to “die 
with Him, that we might live with Him.” 

My object in referring to Dr Dale’s work is not by any means 
to go into details, but to exhibit specimens of his reasoning, and 
therefore I shall take but one further example from the Epistle 
to the Romans. He holds (p. 234) that on the matter of justifi-- 
cation the apostle is “‘ wholly absorbed in the question, How are 
we to be delivered, not from sin, but from guilt, and from the 
wrath of God, to which our guilt exposes us?” And again he 
says, “it is an objective justification that St Paul is describing—a 
justification by which we are no longer guilty before God and in 
peril of His wrath.” And he asks, ‘“‘ How is this transition from 
guilt to justification accomplished? How is the objective re- 
demption rendered possible by Christ?” He answers: “It is 
because God hath openly set Him forth for Himself as a_propiti- 
atory offering through faith in His blood” (Rom. iii. 25). 

The argument of our author amounts to this—that “the wrath” 
of God stood as a necessity against a world of ungodliness; and 
that Christ came, and by His expiatory work in dying for men, 
changed the relation of God to the world, so as to take away that 
wrath.. And is this the foundation on which the Church of Christ 
is made to rest? I say it is essentially unsound, for it runs 
counter to reason and to Scripture at all points. There can be no 
change in the relation of God to sin. How happens it that there is 
a judgment to come when punishment will be inflicted on the 
workers of iniquity? While, moreover, if Christ has by His 
death taken away that wrath, how happens it that, after all, it zs 
not taken away? In the very nature of things, God’s wrath against 
sin cannot be taken away so long as sin remains. God must 
always hate sin, and it is sin alone that infers guilt. Where sin zs 
not, then guilt is not charged; but where sin is, there guilt is; and 
where guilt is, there the penalty of guilt lies. It is an anomaly 
then, and surely a dangerous doctrine, to say that the sin may 
prevail and continue, and yet the punishment be taken away ! 
There is no such anomaly in the Word of God. The Word of 
God tells us that “ every man shall bear his own burden.” Christ 
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assumed the human burden, and in having assumed it He re- 
moved it. He paid the penalty in accomplishing this expiation ; 
and in so doing He laid ‘“‘a foundation,” having its correspond- 
ing law of application to us, and He supplied the means of our 
conforming thereto. “The servant is not greater than his lord.” 
He cannot hope to escape from that law to which Christ as man 
had to subject Himself, and which Christ inaugurated and conse- 
crated for us as a new and living way. It is only by the opera- 
tion of the spirit of Christ zx us that we can be freed from the 
wrath of God; for it is only the operation of Christ zn us that 
can make us acceptable to God. Our guilt, then, is not taken 
away by the death of Christ as a mere objective fact, but only 
when we exercise faith in Christ so as to “put Him on,” and so 
as to apply Christ’s sacrifice to ourselves. 

I come to Dr Dale’s remarks on the 6th chapter to the Romans. 
He says (p. 244): “The form of question with which this chap- 
ter opens is a decisive proof that the Pauline conception of the 
relation between the death of Christ and the remission of sins is 
irreconcilable with the moral theory of the atonement, whatever 
form that theory may assume. Such a question as ‘Shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound?’ would have been irrel- 
evant and impossible if St Paul had believed that justification 
is a change of character, and that the reconciliation effected by 
the death of Christ is primarily a removal of man’s antagonism 
to God and to righteousness. The point,” he says, ‘‘to be no- 
ticed is this: St Paul does not return upon his previous line of 
thought, and show that justification is in itself inconsistent with 
the idea of personal sinfulness; he places redemption from sin 
side by side with justification, as another result of the death of 
Christ—a second element of the redemption which Christ has 
accomplished for us. In the first five chapters of his epistle 
he has shown how, through Christ, we are delivered from ‘the 
wrath of God [which] is revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men,’ and how we are able through 
Christ to look forward without terror to ‘the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God.’ “ The infinite evils 
to which we were exposed have passed away, because the death 
of Christ is an adequate revelation of the righteousness of God, 
and an adequate propitiation for the sins of men. But of our 
restoration to holiness he has said nothing. The effect of the 
death of Christ in atoning for human sin is so immediate, so inde- 
pendent of any change in human character, that he has now to 
enter upon a new line of argument, in order to show that those 
who are justified cannot continue in sin. Reject the idea,” he 
continues, “of an objective atonement, and of an objective justifica- 
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tion founded upon it, and you must not only strain to unnatural 
and impossible meanings, words, phrases, and whole sentences, 
in which these ideas are conspicuously present, you must do 
violence to the plan and structure of nearly the whole of the 
first half of the epistle.”’ 

The language of Dr Dale certainly does not lack for want of 
pith and strenuous assertion. We sometimes find that the weaker 
our case is, the stronger our language requires to be to support 
it. Notwithstanding his contention, I should be content to rest 
the whole question as to the alleged objectivity on this chapter 
alone, and its perfect harmony with all the preliminary teaching 
of the apostle. What is the very question which Paul had been 
striving to impress in the previous part of the epistle? Is it not 
the doctrine of justification by faith? And what is justification 
by faith? Is it not the subjective reception of a great truth, real- 
ised as a great fact, in the person of the Lord Jesus? Paul then 
is in harmony with himself and with the whole teaching of Scrip- 
ture; and that is the teaching I contend for, and I maintain the 
teaching of the chapter in question. It is neither more nor less 
than “ conformity to the death of Christ.” Christ Jesus is the 
“foundation ” of all atonement, as being “ Christ crucified”; and 
the application of Christ crucified to us, so that we come to be 
“conformed to His death,” is the fixed and irrevocable law of our 
regeneration and recovery. Now this recovery can only consist 
in a moral and spiritual renovation of our hearts—that renovation 
which takes place by the denying ourselves to ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and by our appropriation in the stead thereof of 
the righteousness of Christ revealed to us. 

What, then, is the simple question which the apostle takes up 
in this chapter? He asks, on looking back to the analysis of 
this great subject, ‘What shall we say, then? Shall we con- 
tinue in sin?” And he gives the answer in this wise—“ We 
who are justified by faith—who have peace with God, who were 
enemies, but are now reconciled—shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound?’ Such a question and answer, I hold, in 
direct opposition to our author, ¢s the most natural in the world. 
And this is proved by the words which follow: “How” (says 
Paul) “shall we that are dead to sin live any longer therein ?’’ 
What is meant by being “dead to sin”? Is not this a change of 
character? Is not this a removal of antagonism to God and to 
righteousness? And may not the author hereby be judged by 
his own words? Does not the fact of being at “ peace with God,” 
and no longer “an enemy by wicked works,” imply reconcilement 
to God? Does it not thereby mark a subjective change of char- 
acter? It seems, therefore, a remarkable idiosyncrasy, in the 
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face of this, to say, as Dr Dale does say, that “such a question as 
that which Paul asks in the beginning of this chapter, would 
have been irrelevant and impossible if he had believed that justi- 
fication is a change of character.” What else is tt, seeing it is 
realised only by that faith which overcomes the world? Justifica- 
tion is the pronouncement of God’s acceptance of us when He sees 
us in possession of the righteousness of Christ. Our author is 
obliged to separate justification from sanctification, in that he 
makes the former objective and the latter subjective. 

The author says that “if the death of Christ had simply saved 
us from present sin, the slander reported against Paul would have 
been impossible.” What was the slander? The slander was, that 
Paul preached a gospel which did not require men to cease from 
sin. I would say that the slander rose from a misinterpretation 
of the apostle’s meaning, similar to that of our author, which, 
by proclaiming an objective justification, left men at their ease in 
respect to any necessity of a subjective change of character. How 
does Paul deal with this slander—a slander which declares that 
men may be saved through the favour of God, while yet they continue 
in sin? Alas! the dogma is only too common among us to this 
day: it is the bane of the Church of Christ—the bane advocated 
with such vehemence by our author. For Dr Dale pointedly tells 
us that the apostle does not speak of salvation from sin, but 
salvation from wrath, as if there could be any salvation from 
wrath that is not first a salvation from sin. But what says 
Paul? He utterly repudiates such doctrine, and maintains the 
necessity of death to sin? He tells us that Christ died to sin ; 
and so must we die to sin in luke manner (Rom. vi. 10, 11)—that 
we are known by the service we render, whether by obedience 
to the law of sin ending in death, or to that of righteousness 
bringing life. He tells us “the wages of sin is death, and that 
the gift of God is eternal life.” Nothing can be stronger or more 
direct than the mode in which Paul deals with the slander referred 
to. Every sentence uttered by the apostle cuts at the roots of 
Dr Dale’s view, that the mere objective fact of the death of Christ 
takes away the wrath of God from a sinful world. If one fact 
more then another shows the wrath of God against sin, it is that 
of the death of Christ. And that death cannot alter this feeling ; 
for that death must be made ours if we are to escape the wrath 
and curse of God due to us for sin. 

And what, says our author, is Paul’s mode of dealing with the 
question? Let the answer be noted. “He leaves the question 
(says Dr Dale) just as it stands, without any explanation ; and 
his thought takes a new departure!” It is to us nothing short 
of melancholy blindness to say that (as) “the root of sin was 
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crucified with Christ (so), for us to continue in sin is therefore 
impossible.” We should like to know, on our author’s principles, 
in what way the root of sin was crucified with Christ. Our 
author does not show it. No; nor does he attempt to show how, 
according to his own view of Christ, this was possible. And we 
should like further to know, supposing the root of sin was 
destroyed by the fact of Christ’s death (and this is set forth in 
the Discussions), whose sin was destroyed? But further, if the 
death of Christ was redemption from wrath, and not redemption 
from sin, how, and from whom, is wrath removed, while the root of 
sin remains undestroyed 2 And still further, what is the con- 
nection betwixt the affirmed destruction of the root of sin, and 
our individual position or attitude to sm? Are we born with the 
root of sin destroyed in us? If not, what is the point of con- 
nection betwixt Christ’s death and our case? In what way do 
we cease from sin? Is it because (as our author says) Christ 
hath objectively delivered us from the wrath to come? We have 
been accustomed to think that this deliverance or redemption 
arises by reason of “the terrors of the Lord” being proclaimed 
to us, that men might be persuaded by fear of the curse of God’s 
law against sin. We have been accustomed to think that 
through this we are influenced to ‘flee from the wrath to come;” 
and that instead of being “saved from wrath,” by the mere fact 
of the death of Christ, the wrath of God for sin still remains on 
the impenitent. 

Dr Dale intimates that redemption from sin is ‘another (or 
second) result of Christ’s death,’—that the zmmediate result is re- 
demption from wrath; and yet, though the latter is an objective 
fact, and the former a subjective fact, yet Paul, he says, ‘“ places 
redemption from sin side by side” with redemption from wrath, or 
justification. How this can be, seeing he positively postpones 
redemption from sin, as posterior to redemption from wrath, it is 
not easy to see. Would it not be more natural to allow, on find- 
ing, on the one hand, a satisfactory reason for the death of Christ, 
as the second Adam, undoing the evil assumed by him, which had 
been brought upon the human constitution by the first Adam, and 
thereby laying the very “foundation” of redemption: and finding, 
as we do find, on the other hand, that, in order to our benefiting 
by the redemption procured by Christ, we must have this undoing 
by Christ applied to us,—would it not be as easy to allow in these 
circumstances, and exceedingly simple and natural to allow, that 
redemption from sin is in all cases the first and fundamental essential 
required by God, as being the removal of that offensive thing 
which is abhorrent unto God? This is what is consentaneous to 
reason ; this is what is consistent with the highest views of 
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moral rectitude; this is what we find to be in perfect harmony 
with all Scripture teaching. Christ is made to stand as the 
foundation-stone of the spiritual building. What follows? Other 
stones have to be added, conformed precisely to the same law of 
treatment. This is the scheme of the apostle set forth in the 
chapter now under consideration. He says, as ‘‘Christ died to 
sin, SO LIKEWISE must we die to sin.” Anything more abundantly 
obvious than this teaching of the apostle, I think could hardly 
be supposed. Yet what shall we say? Is not the Church of 
Christ seriously compromised, and sadly trammelled by such 
ideas as I have been combating ? For Dr Dale is far, very far, from 
being alone in his views. And until a new and surer founda- 
tion shall come to be laid, as to the constitution of the Lord 
Jesus, and as to the precious blood of Christ, as the blood of 
God, the blood of the New Testament dispensation, compared 
with the blood of the Cross, which was the blood sacrificed, as 
being the death of sin, it will be in vain to hope for a new era in 
the teaching of the Church on this central and momentous theme. 
As matters stand, it is obvious that we shall remain built up in 
our preconceived system, styled ‘‘the Catholic opinion;” and 
though this Catholic opinion lays a foundation of mysteries and 
contradictions much to be regretted, and fosters a confidence, 
under a sinful condition, much to be deplored, yet commentators 
have found, and will find, a way of accommodating Scripture to 
their side, contrary to their clear and consistent meaning. I have 
not hesitated to speak strongly with respect to Dr Dale’s teach- 
ing, and this because it is the teaching of many ; and moreover, 
because it is high time that the Church were considering her 
foundations, and that she were placed upon a pedestal of greater 
security and consistency. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Church of Protestantism has equally failed with the Church of 
Romanism in the sanctification of the world. That, assuredly, is 
the express purpose for which the Church is planted in the world ; 
and if, after having had long and patient trial, she is obliged to 
acknowledge her inability to regenerate the world, it would be 
well that she should now very seriously inquire into the grounds 
of her failure, and to frame her principles upon a sounder basis. 
If these Discussions, which have been entered on with reluctance 
by one who has more than passed the threescore years and ten, 
but which have been humbly set forth with decision and with 
unflinching resolution, out of loyalty to his redeeming Lord, shall 
draw increased attention to, and a more scientific consideration 
of, the all-absorbing question of atonement, his earnest prayers 
will in that case have been heard. 
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NOTE B (p. 337), 
Dr CRAWFORD ON THE ATONEMENT. 


Dr Crawford divides his work into four Parts. Part I. gives 
the doctrine of the New Testament respecting the Atonement : 
Part II. gives confirmatory evidence of the Old Testament re- 
specting the Atonement: Part III. reviews theories respecting 
the sufferings of Christ, as substitutes for the Catholic doctrine: 
Part IV. reviews objections to the Scriptural doctrine. 

No one can question the thorough honesty and integrity of Dr 
Crawford’s work. But if the views, which I have propounded, 
are sound, he, like thousands of others, by laying their foundation 
in misconception as to the person of our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
could not but consistently and logically bring out conclusions 
that in many points are unsatisfactory. After collating no 
fewer than twenty series of passages, bearing on the death of 
Christ, he proceeds to gather what he calls “the result of the 
foregoing testimonies ;” and among the results he classes the 
two following—viz., that “the sufferings of Christ were vicari- 
ous,” and that “our sins were imputed to Christ.” 

I shall simply here call attention to these two points; and 
first, to the fact that ‘‘our sins were imputed to Christ.” Dr 
Crawford here says, “It is true there is no passage in Holy 
Scripture in which this doctrine is expressly affirmed, but there 
are many passages in which it seems to be necessarily implied ;” 
and he quotes Christ as “bearing our sins,’ as “having our 
iniquities laid upon Him,” as “made sin for us,” and “made a 
curse for us.” Then he says, ‘there has been a great deal of 
misconception regarding the true import of imputation,” in that 
it has been represented as implying that “the moral turpitude 
of our sins was transferred to Christ,’ rendering Him “ person- 
ally sinful and ill-deserving. He tells us that this imputation 
has reference to “their legal forfeitures and liabilities.” And he: 
goes on to say that hereby He was ‘made lable to redeem their 
penalties, without any transference to Him of their moral turpi- 
tude or culpability ;” and he instances how the debts of a person, 
for whom one has become security, may be said to be reckoned 
or imputed to the surety; and he instances the fact that Paul 
wrote to Philemon concerning Onesimus, “If he hath wronged 
thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on mine account; I will 
repay it.” Dr Crawford says that Paul was “willing to take 
upon him the consequences or liabilities which rested on On- 
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esimus, and to make reparation for any wrong he might have 
inflicted, so that he might be freed’ Dr Crawford further says, 
“Tet it not be thought that the imputation of sin to Christ, as 
thus interpreted, degenerates into a mere legal fiction—a putative 
or ideal thing, without substance or reality. No one (he says) 
who looks to Gethsemane and Calvary can for a moment regard 
it in such a light. Assuredly the burden of our sins was laid 
upon Him, not in name only but in deed and in truth” (pp. 
181-183). 

I particularly draw attention to the foregoing interpretation, 
because it is the very misconception which has led Dr Crawford 
and the whole school of what is called “‘ Catholic opinion” into 
the quagmire of confusion into which, in spite of every ingenuity 
to avoid it, this grand subject of atonement has been brought. 
There can be no question that the doctrine of imputation is a 
sound, solid, and abiding doctrine; but after all, how is it ex- 
plained? We say that “our sins were imputed to Christ,” and 
that “‘ Christ’s righteousness is imputed to us.” And we further 
say, that the principle implied by imputation in the one case, is 
implied in the other—that is, the thing imputed must be re- 
garded as a reality. What, according to Dr Crawford, is really 
intended, when it is said our sins were imputed to Christ? Does 
he not intimate that the imputation of a thing is not the imputa- 
tion of that thing, but of something else? Do we mend matters 
by shutting our eyes to this glaring inconsistency? Is there no 
alternative but to hold that ‘the moral turpitude of our sins was 
transferred to Christ?” Is there no true and valid sense by 
which we see that the burden of human sin was laid upon Christ, 
without facing the alternative that said imputation was either a 
“legal fiction,” or that it was making Christ “ sinful and ill-deserv- 
ing?” Hither of these alternatives is to be repudiated. Had we 
a true idea of where sin in the human constitution primarily re- 
sides, and whence sin fundamentally springs, and under what cir- 
cumstances man becomes sinful through his birth by ordinary 
eeneration, the whole matter would be satisfactorily cleared up. 
We have only to understand that Christ had emphatically a two- 
fold life from the beginning—viz., the life which pertained to 
His body, and the life which pertained to His soul ; while man 
has from the beginning but one kind of life, when left to himself 
—viz., the life which comes to him by means of his body ; and 
which, through his body and the world, whereby the cravings of 
the body are gratified, makes his life to be of necessity “ carnal” 
—that is, the soul of man grows up furnished from the flesh and 
from the world, and therefore wanting in the spirituality which 
constitutes a preparation for heaven. Christ, in all that comes 
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from the body, and from the world, and from the devil, had all 
the assaults of sin brought to bear upon Him that we have ; but 
He was enabled to parry them all, and to stand antagonistic to 
them all, in virtue of the divine nature with which He was 
specially furnished. But will any one say that in these cir- 
cumstances Christ had not to bear and to suffer the burden of 
human sin? Andif we will duly look at and consider the position 
in which Christ was hereby placed, a position in which He was 
sorely beset, that He must, in order to be perfected, get quit of 
this most trying burden. It was because that pure and sinless 
soul of His was touched by the moral turpitudes wherewith He 
was surrounded, and which His soul loathed ; that He had a great 
undertaking to discharge, and that was to place them all upon 
the altar of sacrifice; and thus we say He laid that foundation, 
other than which no man can lay, the foundation of converting 
the body of the flesh, by its complete sacrifice, into that spirit- 
body with which He has ascended to the skies, and which is 
for ever the willing instrument of righteousness. And this is 
what I call making a complete atonement unto God. It must 
be so held, in that it constituted the removal of the offensive 
thing, and the perfecting of the manhood in undisturbed right- 
eousness. We come, then, to the conclusion as to the impu- 
tation of our sin unto Christ, that this arose from the fact of 
the impartation to Him of sin in its very foundations, and in 
a way which enabled Him to put sin away by the expiatory 
sacrifice which He made. 

I cannot see how Dr Crawford can, by any natural possibility, 
get off from the dilemma of a “legal fiction,” if a thing is to be 
regarded as what it is. Let it be seen that sin is sin, that it runs 
counter to God, and is opposed to the righteousness of God, and 
then, by denying that in Christ there was aught of this, what 
follows? Why, surely, that sin was imputed where there was no 
sin! And if that imputation be not fiction, I know not what 
fiction is. But, says Dr Crawford, the imputation of sin to Christ 
was “intensely real,” as seen if we look to Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary. And do we see sin there? We see suffering there! But 
is sin to be confounded with suffering? Are we to commix as one 
two totally different things? Are we to urge that the cause is 
no longer the cause, but the effect? And still more, are we to 
urge that the effect is here produced without the cause? Can 
we confound all reason in this way? Do the ways of God make 
such a demand upon our rational understandings ? 

Dr Crawford introduces as an analogy, to bear out his conten- 
tion, the fact of accountability to fulfil an express engagement, 
and that a surety is properly held responsible for the payment of 
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another person’s debts; and instances the case of Paul becoming 
bound for Onesimus to Philemon. But he forgets the wide dis- 
tinction that exists betwixt two kinds of debt. There is a debt 
which is transferable, and there is a debt which is not transferable, 
and never can be transferable. The former consists of movable 
property, such as the money of the world ; and the latter consists 
of zmmovable property, which clings to the individual, and can by 
possibility belong to no other than the party to whom it essen- 
tially belongs. It is allowed on all hands that sin is not an 
interchangeable commodity—that guilt is not transposeable from 
one party to another. The Scriptures clearly point to this when 
it says that “every man shall bear his own burden” in a ques- 
tion of sin, and of guilt through sin. The analogy of Paul 
engaging for Onesimus, has therefore no place in the question 
before us. 

Dr Crawford has, if possible, still less of a plea when he says 
that the debt against man has been paid by the suffering which 


Christ Jesus underwent. I have shown in the Discussions that | 


suffering can never be accepted as the payment of the debt, in as 
far as mere suffering can never cancel the debt, and is in itself | 


no satisfaction unto God ; while, moreover, pleas is a very | 
different thing from sin, which was imputed unto Christ. Let it 


be alway remembered that the debt of sin can be paid only in one 
way—viz., by the removal of it. And as Christ had the imputa- 
tion of it, in as far as He took upon Him the body of our sin, so 
His work was to sacrifice the same; and He thoroughly accom- 
plished His work, and He could say at the close, in His address 
to the Father, ‘I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me 
to do.” And not only this, but the officiation of Christ procured 
for the world this—viz., that the privilege of our having this 
atoning process applied to us, should be vouchsafed, in that hav- 
ing been delivered for our sins, He should be raised again for 
our justification. This consists in the reconciliation brought 
about by the revelation and the preaching of Christ, under which | 


we are delivered from the dominion of sin, and has imparted | 


and imputed to us the righteousness of Christ, 

I am unwilling to proceed further in this line in following Dr 
Crawford on the doctrine that the sufferings of Christ were 
penal. “If they were not penal,” he says, ‘we do not see how 
they could satisfy divine justice, vindicate the broken law, dis- 
play the evil of sin, and furnish a true substitute for the merited 
penalty of our transgressions.” When Christ’s sufferings are 
spoken of as penal, parties fail to make a very important distinc- 
tion—viz., whether the penalty was an express infliction for its 
own sake, as a punishment inflicted by God on account of sin ; 
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or whether the penalty arises as an unavoidable suffering insep- 
arable from the process of putting away sin, which he had under- 
taken to accomplish. In the former sense, I hold they were not 
penal; in the latter sense, they certainly were. I quite diverge, 
therefore, from Dr Crawford’s explanation, for the reasons, first, 
that sufferings were no satisfaction to God, and could be no atone- 
ment for sin; second, that the exaction of sufferings, for their own 
sake, could not consist with the lofty character of God; and third, 
that the exaction of such a penalty from one who had not incurred 
the penalty, would have been unworthy of God; and I may add, 
fourth, because in exacting such a penalty there ts no chain of con- 
nection betwixt the sins which are said to cause death, and the 
death of Him of whom said penalty is exacted. 

It is totally different, on the plea which I have advanced. If 
Christ was ‘‘made sin,’ and therefore “‘made a curse,” when 
He was “sent in the likeness (or identity) of human flesh,” then 
of course he had to sacrifice this body of sin; and in so doing, 
He must needs incur the suffering which such a sacrifice en- 
tails. The penalty, therefore, was the consequence of paying 
to the law the debt which He had contracted by His very incar- 
nation. That debt was fully paid. Christ was ‘made perfect ;” 
and being absolutely justified, He then became “the Author of 
eternal salvation ” to those who become one with Him. In this way 
Christ perfectly vindicated the broken law, displayed the evil of 
sin, and furnished—not “a substitute for the merited penalty of 
our transgressions,’ but ‘a new and a living way, which He 
hath consecrated or inaugurated for us,”—that new and living 
way being the sacrifice of the body of sin, to which sacrifice we 
are called. 

I now turn to that result which Dr Crawford proclaims as the 
induction of Scriptural testimonies—viz., that His sufferings were 
vicarious. The author says, “this is implied in their sacrificial 
character, inasmuch as the victim in all cases of piacular sacri- 
fice was understood to stand in the place and to bear the penalty 
of those in whose behalf he was offered up.” He holds, also, it 
is plainly taught in those passages which state that “Christ 
came to give His life a ransom for many ’’—‘ for all,” that “He 
bare our sins in His own body on the tree”; that “He suffered 
the just for the unjust”; that “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us”; and that “God 
hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” Dr Crawford further 
holds that the vicarious nature of Christ’s death is deducible from 
several classes of texts in which Christ is said (1) to have “ died 
for us,” (2) to have suffered and “died for our sins,” and (3) to 
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have obtained by His sufferings “the forgiveness of our sins.” He 
acknowledges that “the first class would not prove that Christ 
was substituted for us, but that they were designed in the pur- 
pose of God to be somehow beneficial to us.” In like manner he 
allows that “the second class would merely prove that our sins 
had, by the Divine appointment, been somehow the cause of involv- 
ing Him in sufferings.” And further, that ‘the third class would 
only suffice to show that His death had somehow been instru- 
mental, according to the arrangements of Divine wisdom, én secur- 
eng our exemption from the penalties to which, by reason of our 
transgressions, we were justly exposed.” “ But,” says Dr Crawford, 
“‘put all the three classes of passages together, . . . and then 
we have as satisfactory a proof of our Lord’s vicarious death as 
could be reasonably demanded” (p. 170). 

I have denied that Christ’s sufferings were vicarious, (1) be- 
cause such interpretation is opposed to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture; and, among other points, it is obviously the conjunction of 
a number of elements to make up an incomprehensible scheme 
that shall seem to square with and satisfy an incomprehensible 
foreordination ; (2) because the sacrificial sufferings of Christ (if 
they avail per se) to ward off punishment for sin, ought to exempt 
the elect from such sufferings, whereas on the contrary they are 
called on by God “to be crucified with Him”; (3) because the 
substitution of Christ crucified for a few is utterly irreconcilable 
with the offer of the Gospel of salvation to all; (4) because the 
doctrine of substitution, as “an exchange and interchange of con- 
ditions,” is utterly irreconcilable with reason, with Scripture, and 
with our ideas of God; (5) because the passages referred to by 
Dr Crawford to support the notion of substitution can be, and 
have been, explained much more satisfactorily than by a recur- 
rence to this dogma. 

As to the first of these reasons, I have shown that the elect 
were chosen to be given to Christ, and therefore that it follows 
that the foundation of Christ was laid in the decrees of God 
before the stones of the building came to be appointed. I have 
shown that Christ was foreordained for the world (John iii. 16), 
and that the elect are those brought to Him to make up the heavenly 
temple therein. It follows, therefore, as clear as the sun at noon, 
that Christ.in that case is not the substitute for the elect, for He 
was, in every sense, and therefore in the Divine decree, before 
the elect. 

As to the second of these reasons, I have shown that sufferings 
can, on no feasible grounds, become an expiation of sins, and 
particularly that the sufferings of Christ do not exempt His 
people from corresponding sufferings, in that they are assured 
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that “through much tribulation they must enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” It may be said that the penalty endured by Christ 
will exempt His people from the penalty to be endured by im- 
penitent transgressors at the coming judgment. Of course it 
does when it ts applied to us—that is, when we are made par- 
takers of His sufferings, and made conformable to His death, in 
our struggles against sin. But I deny emphatically that it can 
be said ‘there is that “objective justification” through the suffer- 
ings of Christ that can exempt us from said penalty, apart from 
our faith in Christ, and participation with Christ. 

As to the third of these reasons, I ask, if Christ died zn the 
stead of the elect, how can it be said, as it is said, that His death 
is ‘‘a propitiation for the sins of the whole world?” Christ is 
no doubt spoken of as “giving His life for His sheep;” and is 
not this emphatically true when He “sees of the travail of 
His soul and is satisfied”? But while He looks to the sheep as 
the grand trophy of His successful ministry, who is to suppose 
that the aim and end of that ministry had reference exclusively 
to them ? 

As to the fourth of these reasons, I hold that the doctrine of 
substitution is irreconcilable with the character of God as a just 
and holy Being; for (a) it makes the essence of atonement to lie 
in suffering, whereas it lies in taking away sin; and (d) it makes 
God exact suffering, not from Christ only, but from believers also, 
as if the work of Christ were not sufficient and complete ; and (c) 
it makes God exact suffering from the sinless and pure, who is 
in holy harmony with Himself; and (d) it makes the suffering of 
absolute innocence to be an atonement for guilt; and (e) it fails 
to connect properly the suffering of innocence with the moral 
purification of the sinner—at all events, not otherwise than on 
the plea of gratitude, which, by the way, can have no place so 
long as men have no sense of their guilt and danger; and (/) it 
gives no good reason for the incarnation, as the ground on which 
alone priesthood can be exercised; and (g) it really makes the 
imputation of sin to be a make-believe, by changing szn in this 
case into punishment ; and (h) it sets forth a real punishment as 
the award of a putative or ideal offence—an offence which has no 
actual existence; and (7) it is quite inconsistent with the doctrine 
of justification by faith, which constitutes justification to be not 
objective, but subjective ; and (k) it separates the doctrine of justi- 
fication from that of sanctification, which two are properly de- 
clared to be inseparable; and (/) its very tendency is to promote 
irreligion, In that men are alway too ready to be satisfied with 
an objective justification, under which all is regarded as done for 
them, without troubling themselves with the exercise of sancti- 
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fication and self-denial. This, surely, is an awful array of argu- 
ments against the idea of substitution as a dogma at once dis- 
honouring to God and injurious to men. 

As to the fifth of the reasons, I have stated, as grounded on the 
interpretations of the passages on which Dr Crawford builds the 
theory of substitution, I have already done full justice to the con- 
sideration of them. I may therefore but briefly recapitulate here. 
“The victim in all cases of piacular sacrifice,” he tells us, ‘ was 
understood to stand in the place and bear the penalty of those in 
whose behalf he was offered up ;”’ and therefore he concludes that ° 
‘‘ Christ stood in the place and bore the penalty of those in whose 
behalf He was offered up.” Let me here observe that under the 
law the offerer received and laid his sin on his victim before 
offering it up; and it was only when the victim had become the 
representation of his sin that it was offered up, and was then 
regarded as his atonement; whereas Dr Crawford makes Christ 
to be an atonement in virtue of the express sanction of ‘ Divine 
appointment ’’—an appointment which, in his view, fails to set 
forth Christ as our sin; while, as an objective justification of the 
sinner, it must be regarded as fulfilling its work apart from the 
faith which we are told is needed to receive Christ and His 
righteousness for salvation. It may be asked, How happens it 
that Christ became a victim? The answer is, directly for Him- 
self, that it might be indirectly for the people (Heb. vii. 27); for 
in offering up the body of sin, which He assumed, He laid that 
foundation without which there could have been no building. 

And what about the ransom ?—the ‘ransom for many,” the 
“ransom for all,” His “ bearing our sins,” His ‘ suffering for our 
sins,” His being ‘‘made sin for us,” “made a curse for us”? 
These questions have been sufficiently discussed; and all I 
can say here is, that until the incarnation is understood as being 
what it ts, and must be—viz., “ the flesh of sin” when in com- 
panionship with the Spirit of God—these questions will never 
be satisfactorily answered. Much difficulty has been entertained 
about Christ as our gracious Lord, assuming to Himself ‘the 
flesh of sin ;” but let it be remembered that the flesh must ever 
be what it is—a carnal power in the living body. As such, it 
cannot be anything else, otherwise we must say that a thing 
is not what it is. If thus the living flesh, or which is the 
same thing, the flesh of the living body, hath of necessity its own 
appetites, its own cravings, its own desires—and it cannot have 
anything else if it be flesh—then the flesh, as being living, must 
show its life, and spend its motions where alone there is scope 
for it so to do. But where can this be otherwise than on the 
soul? There is no outlet for the emotions of the flesh but 
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on the soul, and therefore the soul must feel them; and if 
there be no counteracting power over the soul, the soul must 
be led away by them. It is only when there is a counteract- 
ing power given to the soul, and this, as the governing power 
of the soul, that the flesh becomes ‘the flesh of sin.” And here 
there is no alternative but thus to characterise the flesh. In 
man, the struggle is so to subdue the power of carnal emotions, 
as to keep them under submission to the spiritual law of life,— 
that spiritual law which belongs to, and comes from, the bosom 
of God. This was the work which Christ came to accomplish, and 
He accomplished this work. He had the experience of necessity, 
in having our carnal body; He had the experience of all the 
emotions which belong thereto, and which come therefrom; and 
if He had not possessed these, He would not have had our 
trials ; but He did have them, and He restrained them so far 
as they were not necessary for the maintenance of bodily life, 
and the Spirit of God alone prevailed on His soul as the arbiter 
of life; and in these circumstances He could not sin. He 
was without sin, and having fulfilled His day of trial to the 
end, He ascended to the right hand of the Father on high. 

If we come to see this unavoidable constitution of the flesh 
in humanity, to whom is given the law of the Holy Spirit as 
the law of life, we shall be in no difficulty duly to interpret 
such language as ‘‘He died for our sins.” What are our sins 
fundamentally ? What, but the powers of the flesh seeking 
to have dominion in the soul with a view to their gratification ! 
These powers (I say) are fundamentally “ our sins ”—they are all 
classed in that category, because in all men without distinction 
this forms the source of human sin; and Christ had the experi- 
ence of these, but He died to them, and they became cruci- 
fied in Him, so that there came to be none of them in Him. 
This dying for our sins, then, was not a substitutionary dying, 
for the thought is nothing less than monstrous; but it was 
the work given Him to do,—the crucifixion of sin, of human 
sin, of which, by His incarnation, He had assumed the burden. 
And blessed by God, He hath thus inaugurated that work in 
His church of which we His followers may become partakers, in 
that He hath poured out of His Spirit unto the church, that 
law of life, which He hath so conspicuously manifested, we may 
become with Him dead unto sin and alive unto righteousness, 
and therefore partakers with those who, through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises. 
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NOTE C (p. 337). 


Dr CANDLISH ON THE FATHERHOOD oF Gop AS MANIFESTED IN 
Curist THE INCARNATE Worp. 


Such is the title given to the second lecture of Dr Candlish, in 
his work on ‘The Fatherhood of God.’ 

The said lecture re-asserts that rulership is the only relation 
of God constituted by creation, and that the responsibility to a 
moral ruler is a position of subjectship or servantship, as being that 
of the creature. But in order to the perfection of this creature- 
relation, a new and superadded relation is demanded—viz., that of 
sonship. The incarnation (he holds) is ‘the brightest exhibition 
of the divine fatherhood :”—/irst, “in its communicableness to 
the creature ;” second, “in that it shows the consistency of son- 
ship with subjectship ;” thzrd, “‘in bringing the eternal Son into 
the relationship of a subject, after the subject had been thoroughly 
disordered ;” and fourth, ‘‘in proving that this relation, when sepa- 
rated from the condition of criminality and guilt belonging to it 
under the Fall, may be one in spirit with that of sonship, and that 
for ever.” 

As regards the first of these points—viz., the communicable- 
ness of the relation of sonship, the author tells us that “the man 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God in respect of His human nature, 
as well as of His divine.” And here, he says, one of two things 
must follow; either that the human nature of Jesus was different 
from that of Adam at creation, or that a special dispensation was 
given to that of Jesus Christ as an adopted Son. If it be 
assumed that the human nature of Christ was the same as that 
of Adam before the Fall, then he asks—what gave to the 
humanity of Christ the relation of sonship, which did not give 
this to Adam? Fatherhood (he holds) cannot have its rise in 
creation. He gives no definition cf sonship, nor does he say in 
what fatherhood consists, beyond this, that “it implies certain 
specific and reciprocal obligations of a peculiar nature on the 
parties embraced in it.” He affirms, however, that the man 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, while the man Adam was not the 
Son of God; yet asserts that both stood in the self-same category. 
If the manhood of Christ was one and the same with the manhood 
of Adam, one would naturally suppose that the relationship of the 
man Jesus Christ to God would be the same as that of the man 
Adam to God. 

How does Dr Candlish get out of this difficulty? He says 
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that “humanity enters into that very relationship of sonship, 
which, before Christ’s coming in the flesh, he sustained to the 
Father,’—that as God and man in two distinct natures, He is one 
person, standing in the one personal relation of sonship to the 
Father, and that the new human nature communicates or shares 
in the sonship, by entering into the person of the divine. 

The whole of the author’s pleading here is far from being satis- 
factory. Are we not expressly told that Adam was “the son of 
God;”’ and are not “the sons of God” early distinguished from 
“the sons of men?” and can we be in any difficulty as to what 
constitutes sonship ? The author says truly, that creation simply 
implies servantship, whereby I understand mere manhood, as it is 
simply developed from the physical framework; and if we can 
fancy that those, denominated “sons of men,” were little else 
than rational animals, then their position was that of mere subjects 
made to fulfil the laws of their being, without any direct know- 
ledge or service of God; but when the mind of God, as a moral 
and spiritual Governor, was imparted to them, so that they should 
recognise God and follow the laws of life, which characterised the 
righteousness of God, then they became no longer mere subjects, 
but sons. 

We at once, therefore, seize upon the point which constitutes 
sonship. Christ had it in absolute perfection, because He had 
the Spirit of God given not by measure unto Him; and “as 
many as receive Christ,” we are told, have this privilege of son- 
ship bestowed upon them (John i. 12). Had Christ been born 
as other men are, He would have been simply at His birth a 
subject and not a son; but the seed of the Spirit was communi- 
cated to Him from the beginning, and the growth of the Spirit 
was developed in Him, from the time that His intelligence per- 
mitted its display. Hence His sonship (Luke i. 35). This 
does not alter the fact that He grew up receptive of the im- 
pressions of the carnal body, which belonged to Him, and 
cognisant of the emotions which have their source therein ; while 
yet He was always under the regulative power of the Spirit, so 
that no sin was permitted to stain His soul. 

More particularly as to the divine nature, Dr Candlish says— 
“Much importance is to be attached to the keeping of the two 
relations, which meet in the person of Christ, distinct and apart. 
The person is one, though the relations are to be regarded as 
distinct, even as the natures are distinct. The son and the obe- 
dient servant are one person.” ‘And hereby” (the author says) 
“the incarnation brings the eternal Son into the relation of a 
subject and a servant; and not only this, but brings Him [as 
divine] into that relation, after it has received a great shock, a 
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fatal jar, as it would seem, after it [the human] has become 
thoroughly disordered; and this shock had arisen from the fact 
of Christ identifying Himself with us” (p. 92). 

I do not regard the incarnation in this hght. According to Dr 
Candlish’s view, I do not see how he can avoid two sonships in 
Christ, the sonship which was in the divine word, and the son- 
ship which (he says) was communicated to the human soul of 
Christ. If we thus regard the matter, we must of necessity have 
two personalities in Christ,—the personality of the divine word, 
and the personality of the human soul. One thing we cannot 
escape ; we cannot get rid of the fact that Jesus Christ, in having 
a human body and a human soul, as the intellectual represen- 
tative of that body, had, and must have had, a human personality. 
To question this fact would be nothing short of questioning that 
He was man. Not only was He man, but emphatically He was 
“the Son of man,” and as such, a representative man. Yet 
Dr Candlish denies that he had personality as man. He makes 
the humanity a property associated with divinity. 

In what relation, then, did the divine nature stand to Jesus 
Christ? Dr Candlish makes the divine nature to be the funda- 
mental ground of Christ’s personality ; and intimates that Christ, 
as the eternal Son, simply associated human nature into the divine 
personality ; and in so doing “received a great shock.” I cannot 
accept this account of the person of Christ. Icannot accept Dr 
Candlish’s idea of the divine nature receiving a great shock, and of 
that nature being brought into the position of servanthood, by 
reason of the connection thus formed. We have but to remember 
that all that was demanded was this, that, as it was the human 
nature which fell in the first Adam, so it must be the human nature 
which should be recovered from falling in the second Adam. This 
great purpose demanded the guidance of the soul by the divine 
nature; it needed the controlling power of the divine nature ; and 
hence the application of divine principles to the soul of Christ, in 
all time of trial, for the direction of His life. And we ourselves, 
who have the instructions of heaven, and the application of these 
instructions in our time of need, are made conscious of the 
Christian principles which operate in us, for the control of our 
thought and action. Hence we have the less difficulty in sup- 
posing that the divine nature, with which Christ was fully re- 
plenished, ever formed an element of the consciousness, with 
which the soul of Christ was supplied. In this way, we not only 
see Christ, like ourselves, subjected to the enticements of the 
world and to the allurements of the flesh, but we see Him, hold- 
ing the balance of action, as living under the complete control of 
the divine. In these circumstances there could be no shock, no 
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jar, as thus averred by Dr Candlish. This idea of a shock is 
simply an invention, for which there is no authority whatever. 

Dr Candlish, notwithstanding his admission as to the identz- 
fication of Christ’s human nature with our own, ‘‘ cannot recon- 
cile himself to the idea of Christ assuming the human nature 
in the corrupt condition, and under the personal liabilities con- 
sequent upon the Fall. I hold His manhood (he says) to be 
what unfallen Adam’s manhood was.” He gives the following 
reason. ‘ When we conceive of Him as redeeming sinners, 
by actually suffering for them, the just for the unjust ; taking 
their place under the law which condemns them, and bearing 
in their stead the condemnation; submitting to the penal 
infliction of divine wrath in their room; when, in a word, we 
introduce the idea of substitution. Then the doctrine of our 
Lord’s humanity being that of Adam, not as Adam made it 
when he sinned and fell, but as God made it in the beginning, 
is all-important—it ig vital.” And he goes on to say that 
if Christ is Himself personally involved in the consequences of 
the Fall, He cannot redeem by substitution others in the same 
predicament. With our author, the idea of substitution was 
paramount—it overtopped every other consideration; but it 
is this idea which I have sought to combat, as the deepest 
delusion, in which the cause of Christ in the world has ever 
been involved. At every step our author falls into a contra- 
diction by his assumptions. If Christ assumed an identification 
of nature with ours—that is, a precise sameness of human body, 
represented by a correspondence of soul, surely it behoved Him 
to have ‘‘a feeling of our infirmities,” and it behoved that His 
body must be mortal, as we know that it was; and per se that 
body must, therefore, be regarded as fundamentally corruptible. 
This follows from the very fact of its mortality ; for we can- 
not conceive the possibility of flesh and blood becoming stag- 
nant by death, and losing the normal activity of its living 
- existence, without at the same time undergoing that decay 
which is characteristic of mortality. 

True it is that His body “ never saw corruption ;” and there 
is good reason for this. Christ had gone through the process 
of redemption, and in the circumstances His body was kept 
for immediate resurrection in its spiritualised condition. But 
no one will question that the body of Christ is to be regarded 
as one with ours, when the Apostle Paul grounds the argu- 
ment of owr resurrection as redeemed ones, on the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. 

But Dr Candlish immediately refuses this conclusion, and 
thereby denies the identification of Christ's body with ours. He 
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holds ‘the manhood of Christ to have been what the unfallen 
Adam’s manhood was.” Moreover, he commits a mistake, if 
he supposes that even the unfallen Adam’s body was not 
essentially and intrinsically mortal, and that it had the pro- 
mise and the prospect of immortality, only through the training 
to which, on his creation, he came to be subjected, in order to 
the possession of true sonship. And here it is again that Dr 
Candlish contradicts himself; for he holds that Adam by his 
creation was simply and exclusively “a subject” and a “ ser- 
vant” of God, even as the other creatures of the earth; and he 
forgets that “sonship” was a prerogative which had to be 
ingrafted on him; and that through this sonship alone a pre- 
paration for immortality could be effected upon him. 

But does it alter much the complexion of Christ’s position to 
say that the body and blood of Christ were absolutely the same 
as Adam’s before the Fall? Supposing this, have we not reason 
to believe that the body of Adam was intrinsically mortal, and 
subject essentially to its own peculiar characteristic appetites 
and emotions? What benefit does our author derive from such a 
plea? Granting that Christ took Adam’s flesh and blood, as 
before the Fall, was it not animal flesh and blood? Were not 
our first parents the last of a race of animal beings, created and 
built up from the self-same fundamental stock? And had not 
the material frame given to man its own necessary laws as such ? 
I say of necessity it had. It could not be otherwise, because a 
thing must alway be what it is; and therefore we cannot think 
of flesh and blood, but it must have its own nature—that is, the 
nature of flesh and blood, its own affections, its own cravings, 
its own dispositions. In the nature of things, therefore, it be- 
hoved that, ab origine, there should be a contrariety betwixt the 
flesh and blood of Adam as a creature of flesh and blood, and the 
spirit of sonship to which he was afterwards called. The spirit 
of sonship is the spirit of righteousness ; and this, again, is the 
spirit of immortality. Now this was the spirit into which it 
behoved our first parents to enter after their creation, and their 
formation and establishment in the world. But the spirit of 
sonship cannot now, and could not then, be established without a 
struggle with the flesh. This fact has stood from the beginning— 
that if man was ever to become the son of God, and the subject of 
immortality, the flesh must of necessity give way to the behests of 
the Spirit. This was the trial which our first parents had to 
undergo. We forget that immortality cannot come through the 
flesh ; we forget that man was created with prerogatives capable 
only of having immortality engrafted upon him; we forget that 
in order to this, man had a severe and trying discipline to under- 
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go. There was no help for this: there was no possibility of 
evading or avoiding this. Man as an earthly creature was 
made in the best possible condition ; but that condition involved 
the possession of a carnal nature. That carnal nature was en- 
dowed with reason; and as rational, it was endowed with moral 
sentiments, having ideas of right and of wrong, and therefore 
having a righteousness of its own, but a righteousness of neces- 
sity modified according to the intelligence which it happened to 
acquire ; and this moral nature could not of itself imply immor- 
tality. Jt behoved man to have communion with his God, and to 
partake of the righteousness which flowed in the divine bosom 
—a, righteousness embodied in a knowledge beyond what the 
world could supply, and a love to the truths revealed by God, 
and a practice of them in the life and conduct. The want of this 
left man in a state of death—and not only in a state of death, 
but the prey of carnal lusts and affections. It is only when we 
consider all this, that we are enabled, on the one hand, to see that 
man had a struggle to undergo in order to sonship, and to see 
how, and under what circumstances, the fall of man took place ; 
and on the other hand, to see what a warfare the Lord Jesus had 
of necessity to maintain in subjecting the laws of flesh and blood 
to the behests of the Spirit, and in bringing the soul to absolute 
and complete subserviency to the laws of the Spirit, and therefore 
of introducing a foundation of immortality for the human soul 
not otherwise attainable. And hence we are enabled to see under 
what circumstances we are privileged to be partakers with Him. 
The whole doctrine is contained in the three little words—“ Put 
on Christ.” 

Dr Candlish proceeds from the communicableness of sonship, 
to consider the consistency of sonship with subjectship in the 
person of Christ. His difficulty, apart from its manifestation in 
Christ, is to see how the two relations could co-exist in the same 
individual, these relations being opposite and contradictory. To 
deal with it, the problem (he says) might well be regarded as 
insoluble. The problem, as he proposes it, is “‘ the union of the 
two natures, the uncreated Godhead and the created manhood.” 
This, he says, “is the special wonder, and the peculiar mystery 
of the incarnation—the union of the two relations.” ‘That the 
uncreated Son of the Father should come and stand in his own 
person, in the relation of a subject and servant of the Father, is” 
(he says) “all but inconceivable beforehand ;” but “it is not in- 
conceivable now, for the incarnation has made it palpable as a 
great accomplished fact.” 

What I look for, and look for in vain, is any solution of this 
problem as thus proposed. Not one word comes forth in the 
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exposition of what he calls “an accomplished fact,” which, 
before the consideration of the fact, he pronounced as having the 
features of impossibility. 

The question after all is—Does Dr Candlish present the prob- 
lem as St Paul presents it? Is it the divine Personality precisely 
as existing before all worlds, and therefore regarded as the Abso- 
lute in point of power and authority and omniscience, that comes 
to stand before us in the flesh? St Paul says, ‘“‘ He who was in 
the form of God minded not the seizure [the capture, the abrep- 
tion, the abstraction, 7d dpaypov| of his equality with God;” 
and he clearly tells us what this seizure, or abduction, of the 
divine nature actually was, by intimating that it constituted “an 
emptying of Himself.” What can we understand by this emptying ? 
Can we suppose that God was no longer God in all His fulness ? 
Can we imagine that the Son of God, who made the worlds, had 
now by this emptying become no longer what He was and had 
been from eternity ? Or are we hereby bound to suppose that the 
Son of God came forth in that fullest representation, in which it 
was alone possible for Him to come, as the fullest reflection of 
the divine nature, which was.capable of manifestation through 
the flesh. I confess, taking the Apostle Paul as my guide, I am 
honestly able to come to no other conclusion than this. Let 
parties without prejudice examine the whole subject ; and in this 
view they will find all to answer every possible requirement of 
reason and of Scripture, on the great question of Atonement. 
Herein they will find the divine nature in all that fulness which 
was demanded for the magnificent work of the Son of God, and 
under which fulness, as the eternal Spirit, He fulfilled all the 
task given Him to accomplish. And does it not tally with the 


1 T have already discussed the deep question of the divine Personalities, and 
find that, upon Scripture principles, they are reducible to the Father and the 
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as the Holy Spirit, and Jesus Christ, are made convertible terms. And I have 
endeavoured to set forth grounds, such natural grounds as I have been able 
to lay hold of and analyse, to show how primordially there can be set forth but 
two fundamental personalities ; and I submit these disclosures to the candid 
consideration of the Church, and thereby I ask whether we do not thus obtain 
a harmony of thought on the deep things of God, at once fully consistent with 
reason, and with the revelations of Scripture? See more about the Personality 
of God in Note D. 
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regime which we are required to undergo in accomplishing 
atonement, when it is said that “ of His fulness have we received, 
and grace upon grace ?” 

And can we suppose that the view of Dr Candlish is the sound 
one, when he tells us that the Son of God as divine was brought 
into the condition of servanthood. The very contrary was the 
case. Is it servanthood to sit as Rectifier and Restorer ? not to 
take orders but to give them? The fulness of the Spirit which 
constituted sonship in the case of our blessed Lord, was given 
to rule, to control, to guide the manhood of Christ ; and hence we 
are told it was ‘through the eternal Spirit that He offered up 
Himself unto God.” It is surely high time for the Church to 
satisfy its mind on this great subject ; and seeing how the divine 
nature ruled in all plenitude in the bosom of Christ, we ought to 
see that we, becoming “ partakers of the divine nature” under 
Him, are advancing more and more in that grace of sonship 
which bringeth salvation. 

I need not dwell on the third point which Dr Candlish has 
introduced, which intimates that “in bringing the eternal Son 
into the relation of a subject and a servant, it does so after it has 
received a great shock.” I have already shown that the eternal 
Son was not brought into the relation of a subject and a 
servant. The eternal son was in Christ as a ruler, an authority, 
and a power which controlled and governed the whole man. It 
is here that Dr Candlish exclaims ‘how does this enhance the 
wonder and deepen the mystery of the incarnation”! But the 
author hereby only makes mystery, by positing a condition of 
things which never existed. 

I come, finally, to the fourth inference which our author draws 
from the incarnation. He says, “not only does the incarnation 
bring the Son into the relation of a subject, under the inevitable 
condition of criminality and condemnation now attaching to that 
relation in our case—it proves that the relation itself, apart from 
that condition, may be one in spirit with that of sonship ; and it 
secures that, as regards all who are in Christ, it shall ultimately 
be so, and that for ever.” He says, ‘ the idea of the eternal Son, 
the Maker, Lord, and Heir of all things, not only condescending 
to occupy for a time the position of a subject, but consenting to 
make that position His own inalienably and for ever, is very 
solemn and awful.” But he sets up a picture of his own: he 
represents God as not only a servant, but as a sufferer, and giv- 
ing value hereby to his atoning worth ; for he tells us that “it 
is this relation of sonship which gives to His mediation on our 
behalf all its value and all its efficacy.” Ihave dwelt with suffi- 
cient fulness on this argument in the Discussions, and I therefore 
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refrain from extending my observations about the value and 
efficacy of the atonement. 

I might go into a minute criticism of the position taken up 
by Dr Candlish, when he speaks of the Eternal Son coming into 
“the relationship of criminality and guilt ;” and then, in obvious 
inconsistency, maintaining that, though Christ had come into the 
relation of sin, he could not suppose Him to take possession of 
the nature of sin. His plea is that the Divine Person took to 
Himself the nature that had sinned, but that in Him it was no 
longer the nature that had sinned—that, in fact, the sinning 
nature, upon being conjoined to the divine, lost all its criminal- 
ity and guilt. This plan or construction of thought does not 
assuredly find any analogy with the circumstances in which we 
are placed, in being made like unto Christ; nor does it in the 
least indicate by what process Christ made atonement for sin, 
and much less by what process the atonement of Christ is made 
applicable unto us. In the first place, it was not the fact that 
there was a kind of absorption of human sin by the contact of the 
human with the divine, but rather there was a sacrificial process 
in giving up the human to the exclusive law-giving prescribed 
by the divine; and this process of sacrifice was carried out, to 
the thorough extermination of the rebellious element in the human, 
till the human became absolutely one with the divine. 

But Dr Candlish accounts for the sufferings to which Christ 
was subjected in this great sacrifice, by pointing out that they 
fell upon Him as the substitute appointed to endure the penalty 
due to man. He says, ‘“ His obedience and death satisfied the 
claims of outraged authority and of violated law.” It has been 
my effort to show in this treatise that, on the principles advo- 
cated by our author, this could not be. I have only, therefore, to 
leave this theory of substitution under the load of fearful diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies with which it is surrounded, and 
having endeavoured to supply its place with sounder principles 
(as these appear to me), to leave the question with the earnest 
prayer that God will take care of what is His own, make bare His 
arm, and assert the truths of the Gospel as they are in Jesus 
Christ. There is, without doubt, a worm at the root of our 
gourd—a poison which at this moment infects the Church, and 
that poison must be eradicated for the Church’s sake and for 
the glory of God. Is the Church to hold that no advancement 
can be made in searching the mind of God beyond what is con- 
tained in the articles and homilies of a far-back generation? Is 
she to continue to live under the delusion that the principles of 
our Confessions of Faith must ever be regarded as the ne plus 
ultra of theology, or, rather, as the infallible interpretations of 
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divine revelation? Is there to be no progress made by the 
Church? Must she always appear in the swaddling clothes of 
infancy? If there be a fuller penetration into the mind of God, 
as revealed in His sacred Word, is there to be no expression of 
the same, that we may acquire all that God has been pleased to 
reveal? Are we, moreover, to cling to incongruities, if not also 
to contradictions, which bear on their front something not only 
out of the channel of our common experience, but something also 
foreign to, and inconsistent with, the tenor of Scripture-teaching 
respecting God and the ways of God to man—and more especially 
seeing there is a clear and obvious method of escape from such 
dilemmas, in perfect harmony with the analogy and grammatical 
interpretation of Scripture? Are we to force upon Scripture, mean- 
ings at once unnatural and contrary to its own harmonious ex- 
pression of thought, that we may fit thereinto a theory of our own 
adoption? Are we not bound, as having entire confidence in the 
truth of Scripture, and in the consistency of Scripture with itself, 
to affix to it the simplest and most natural meaning in harmony 
with the context, in harmony with other revealed principles, and 
in harmony with the grammatical construction of its sentences? It 
is only in this way that we shall discover the true significancy, 
and be in possession of the splendid riches, of Holy Writ. 


NOTE D (p. 474.) 
Tue ABSOLUTE AND THE RELATIVE. 


How the Absolute and the Relative can be reconciled has 
always been the crux philosophorum. The conclusion come to 
generally is that this cannot be—that the one is inconsistent with 
the other—that the one excludes the other—that, in fact, they 
are a contradiction in terms. The ‘Scotsman’ newspaper, in a 
shrewd and favourable review of my work, ‘ Profound Problems in 
Philosophy and Theology,’ after pointing to its “boldness and 
originality,” “the ingenuity of the reasoning,” and “ the earnest- 
ness of the conviction with which its views are advocated,” finds 
something like a contradiction, in respect of the principles for 
which I have therein contended, as applicable to the decrees of 
God. He says, “I posit an infinite and eternal Being, as subject 
to the limitations of place and time.” But the reviewer adds, 
“Those who can accept Mr Jamieson’s theory as to the nature of 
God, and the limitations to which he is subject, will have no diffi- 
culty in assenting to the doctrine of election as thus explained.” 
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But let me say that the supposed contradiction does not lie in 
the view for which I contend, of the beinghood of the ‘ Great 
First Cause,” but in the false position and erroneous assumption 
which, as I hold, are entertained with respect to God. I contend 
for that in philosophy which is set forth to us in theology—viz., 
the Personality of God, and I combine therewith what philoso- 
phers have regarded as inconsistent therewith—viz., the Imper- 
sonality of God. They are not one and the same; the former is 
the positive side of primitive being, the latter is the negative side 
of primitive being; the former contains in Himself the relative, 
the latter is in every way the absolute: without both there 
could be no creation. The former is the source of all creation, 
the latter is the ground on which all creation rests, and by which 
all creation is sustained. The former would be imperfect if He did 
not contain the relative within Himself, for then no relative could 
by possibility be introduced: the latter would not be properly 
the absolute, if it were at the same time the lmitation-source from 
which the relative springs, as well as the limitation-ground on 
which the relative rests. How, in that case, would the relative be 
distinguished from the absolute? How, in that case, would God be 
distinguished or separated from His world? The great difficulty 
which Spinoza felt, and which, with all his acuteness, when treat- 
ing of the nature of substance, baffled him, was to separate between 
God and the world; the great difficulty experienced by Hindoo 
speculation is to make a distinction betwixt God and the world, 
and they make the relative to be neither more nor less than the 
evolutions of the absolute Himself. They confound them in 
one; and hence all that is seen in the world are, in the eyes of a 
Hindoo philosopher, but the upturnings of the absolute all; and 
they feel, therefore, no responsibility for aught that is done under 
the sun. The great difficulty among German speculators has 
been to reconcile the absolute with the relative; for they have 
no sooner reduced primitive nature to the absolute, than the im- 
possibility confronts them of finding the relative. They have 
speculated, shall we say they have floundered, into every imagin- 
able supposition ; but how to find the relative when they have 
laid the foundation of the absolute, they have never been able 
fairly to determine. How could they? The feat is simply an 
impossible one. If there were originally nothing but absolute 
vacancy, it would puzzle the best reason to discover how a 
margin to that vacancy should arise—that is, how limitation could 
be introduced. Assuredly the speculations of Hegel have been 
anything but successful on this head: they are a mere begging 
of the relative out of his nothing. 

There is no such difficulty attached to the scheme which I 
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have ventured to submit. It may be said that in laying at the 
foundation a Positive Personality as well as a Negative Imper- 
sonality, | take away from the former the idea of the absolute ; 
and further, that in positing personality, and thereby also posi- 
ting limitation, I take away the idea of the absolute as pertaining 
to God, in that of necessity I take away from Him the attribute 
of Omnipresence. What do we mean by the omnipresence of 
God? And what can we properly mean by the absolute as per- 
taining to that positive Being whom we recognise and worship 
as God? Are we told that “in Him-we live and move and have 
our being”? This is absolutely true as regards the impersonality 
of God. But the impersonality of God is simply the spirit- 
ground out of which the personal God hath, as particulars, all the 
foundations of positive existence, and by which all the particulars 
of positive existence as derived from Him are sustained and pre- 
served; and this impersonality, in the very nature of things, 
could of itself introduce nothing—could create nothing—.e., con- 
ditions could never arise per se from the purely unconditioned. 
There must, therefore, be a primitive conditioned, in order to the 
introduction of the derivative conditioned. We are obliged, then, 
to have recourse to a primitive personality, in whom are all those 
conditions which lie as the source of derived or created conditions. 

Nor does this take away from what is practically the omni- 
presence of God over all his works. In the first place, there is 
no limitation to the extension of the works of God. He has 
simply what is practically infinity as the ground over which to 
spread His creation, and however far He may extend it, it is 
obvious enough that He can never absolutely fill it, because, in 
the very nature of things, infinity never can be filled. The 
objects of creation might go on increasing world without end, 
but they never can overtake infinity. Hence there is, and must 
be, a boundary line to the works of God; but there is no bound- 
ary line as to the range of God, in fulfillmg any amount of ex- 
tension that is demanded. Hence we say of God that He is 
absolute in this respect, in that He les at the root of all positive 
beinghood, and is the source from which all positive beinghood 
is primarily derived, and must be regarded as cognisant of the 
wants which pertain to these, from the very fact that in pro- 
jecting them, He hath also established the conditions by which 
they are surrounded and upheld. 

In this way, then, we are not only able to separate God from 
the worlds which He hath created and made, but positing in 
God that relativity without which there could be no causality, 
and without which, therefore, God would have been imperfect, 
in as far as He would otherwise have been incapable of creating 
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the worlds and the objects that are therein. We are obliged, 
then, to assign relativity to God; and in doing so, we assign to 
Him the power of causality; for so far as we discover what 
causality is, there can be no causality where there is no rela- 
tivity ; for causality is neither, more nor less than the conjunc- 
tion of conditions, having such affinity for one another as to 
work out an effect or result, according to their character and 
their relationship. 

The ‘Scotsman’ reviewer, therefore (and he but represents the 
general views of others who have been perplexed by this great 
theme), should see that the difficulty which has always con- 
fronted philosophers on the absolute and relative, is, after all, 
one of their own making, as indeed all our difficulties are ; for we 
make them, when we posit as first principles what after exam- 
ination requires modification. ‘The difficulty is one which inher- 
ently lies in the questionable a priori philosophy, so universally 
prevalent. It is the questio vexata in which the late Sir William 
Hamilton revelled, and out of which he was utterly unable to ex- 
tricate himself; and he had no help but to fall back on ‘ mental 
imbecility.” That there must be a way out of the difficulty has 
always appeared certain, because the facts are there—the facts of 
relativity are ever before us: the whole arena of nature is nothing 
else than a field of relativity—that is, a vast area of particulars; and 
there must be a process of explaining how these particulars have 
come to exist, and to exist in subordinate relation to one another. 

My reviewer could not comprehend how the decrees of God 
should be subject to the limitations of time and of space, while 
yet these very decrees bore upon these very elements, in that 
they were applicable to time and space, and of necessity embraced 
these. Why, we are reduced to this—viz., that either we must 
deny the decrees to be what they are, or we must admit that they 
are particulars which exist in God. We must admit that particu- 
lars are in God, and of necessity belong to God, or we must deny 
that the world and its projection, in its various parts, has had its 
origin in God. We have been sadly led astray by German spec- 
ulation, which Hamilton has only served to propagate in our own 
country. The question is one of enormous moment; for it lies 
at the basis of the wild speculations which are presently afloat 
on the great subject of Evolution. If we have, on the one hand, 
an absolute which is separated from space and time—and this 
we have in the unconditioned—we must have, on the other hand, 
an absolute which embraces the one and also the other; for with- 
out this we could otherwise have had neither. That which is 
spaceless cannot give forth that which it does not have; and that 
which is timeless cannot give forth the measurements of dura- 
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tion which do not pertain to itself. The infinite, it is said, can- 
not at the same time be the finite. 

I echo the saying; but I ask, How are we to find the finite ? 
It must be somewhere in primitive existence. It must be in 
God; for, as I have said, He would be imperfect as God were it 
otherwise, in that He would be incapable of bringing in the limi- 
tations which prevail. But let us see what sort of finite must 
be in the Creator of all. It must be a finite that admits of infinite 
diversity and of infinite extension. There is personality belong- 
ing to God; and personality involves form, and form involves 
limitation, and limitation embraces definite quality. Whatever, 
therefore, constitutes fundamental qualities in their connection 
as the basis of all causality, must be regarded as subsisting in 
God; and the realm of the infinite must be regarded as the 
ground of His operation. When philosophers and theologians 
speak of God as Infinite and Eternal, they do not consider that, 
at least as regards the infinite, they utter that which logically is 
in itself'a contradiction. A person cannot, in the nature of things, 
be specially infinite: that which has form must needs be described 
by limitations. In these circumstances, then, they confound in 
one things that are intrinsically incompatible; and so long as 
this 1s done, it is demonstrably impossible to arrive at consistent 
conclusions. Iftwo things are incongruous and irreconcilable as 
one, the presence of the one must shut out the other. Space and 
time, for example, unquestionably are relative in their nature ; 
for in speaking of space we have reference to a particular space 
to which we assign limits, real or imaginary. We may take 
away the limits from the Space and leave it absolute, in which 
case we have infinity. Infinity is absolute boundlessness where 
there is no limitation. The world, again, is limitation, and the 
multitude of worlds, however extended, is limitation. The sys- 
tem of creation may be indefinitely extended—the Creator may add 
system to system, occupying many millions or billions of miles 
—but no amount of limitation can ever compass infinity. We 
have to mark, then, this great fact, that the posztcve, as the con- 
trast of the negative, lies in the bosom of infinity. 

Similarly we may speak of Time. It is important to ascertain 
the nature of time as well as of space, more especially as such 
wild theories have been set forth respecting these as subjective 
rather than objective phenomena. We must cognise the relative 
as a characteristic of time, just as we cognise the relative as a 
characteristic of space. As space, when defined, is a measured 
extension, so time, when defined, is a measured duration. They 
are each of them negations shut in by definite limitations or 
boundary marks. Space is the interval that lies betwixt the 
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boundary lines of extension, and time is the interval that lies 
betwixt the boundary lines of duration. The duration may be very 
short, as in the movement of the little hand of a clock which 
measures seconds; or it may be longer, as in the movement of 
the hand which tells the hours on the clock. It may be very 
short, as measured by the beginning and ending of a flash of 
lightning ; or it may be very long in comparison, as measured by 
the circuit of the earth in its journey round the sun. But if we 
take away all movement, we thereby take away all transition, 
and thus we take away the possibility of time. We can suppose 
the possibility of space without the realisation of time. Grant 
that an object exists, an object having form, and we thereby have 
what we call space, because it fills that emptiness which is 
marked by the limitations of the object; but the object may be 
without motion, and it may be without change: it may be abso- 
lutely stationary, and therefore without any transition from one 
state to another, or from one attitude to another. In this case 
we have duration merely, without aught to mark any limits in 
duration—duration without any break,—and this infers timeless- 
ness. Of course, were there no specific object in existence, there 
could be no space properly so called; because, in that case, all 
would be blank infinity; and of course, though there were a 
specific object or objects, if there were no movement, there could 
be no time, for then all would be blank or unbroken duration— 
that is, what we call a blank eternity. But we have not only 
space as a necessity in the bosom of infinity, but we have time 
as a necessity in the bosom of eternity. 

This is an all-important conclusion. There never was an in- 
finity but there was space therein, and there never was an 
eternity but there was time therein. If, at any antecedent 
period, there had ever been a blank infinity—that is, absolute 
spacelessness without a break, then there never could have been 
introduced any break; for spacelessness pure and simple could 
never have introduced that which it did not itself possess. In 
like manner, there could never have been at any antecedent date 
a blank eternity—that is, a duration utterly unbroken by any 
movement whatever; and for the simple reason that, granted 
the possibility of a finite object, it is clear that whatever has sub- 
sisted without movement, could have no motive power assigned 
to it to excite movement. 

We see, then, the dilemma into which we plunge by an incon- 
siderate use of the words infinite and eternal. What we presently 
find is space in the bosom of infinity, and time in the bosom of 
eternity. We cannot, therefore, get rid of these particulars, as 
the absolute foundations of these in primordial beinghood. We 
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must have a source from which these particulars are derived ; and 
these particulars we must ascribe to the personal God as the 
living foundation of space and of time. 

There are two Absolutes, then: the absolute which applies to 
the Positive, which I call personality, and the absolute which ap- 
plies to the Negative, which I call zmpersonality. The latter has 
in itself no particulars ; the former has in Himself all fundamental 
particulars. The latter could introduce neither time nor space, 
nor aught that belongs to the relative ; the former, as having both 
in Himself, can introduce them both. Let us see, then, the utter 
folly of questioning the facts of divine thinking, and therefore 
of divine decreeing, of one thing in succession to another, and of 
one thing in subordination to another. We see the facts them- 
selves as limitations ; we see the connection and relationship of 
the facts, as each having their places in their harmonisation 
to fulfil a purpose ; and if we are shut up to this, that we must 
regard a thing to be what it is, we must admit that we have 
herein a proof of divine thinking, analogous to, however much 
extended beyond, ourselves ; in that we have evidence of one 
limitation after another passing through the mind of God. We 
are able in this way to reach so far to God, and to the mind of 
God, and to the decrees of God; and as a matter of fact, we can 
do so only in one way—viz., by rising through analogy from the 
experiences which we find in ourselves; and applying these to the 
great Source from which our own movements come, and by which 
our own movements are characterised. There can be no greater 
folly for us than to reason to conclusions, the grounds of which 
have no existence in our own experience. We have no right, 
therefore, to invent or borrow a style of thinking, if it may be 
called thinking, which has nothing in common with our own 
realisations ; for that would be making man transcend himself— 
an idea which destroys the very nature of causality. We can- 
not, therefore, suppose an ‘eternal now,” save in some sense 
when all has been embraced in the divine conception, as a 
series of subordinate ingredients, as built up in one grand 
picture before the mind of God as to what is in the future to 
be developed. But this can hardly be an eternal now. 

I cannot close this sketch of the ideas which are presented to 
us of God, and of the necessary personality of God, and of the 
thinking of God, and of the facts of space and of time, as facts 
characteristic of God before creation began, without taking notice 
of the emphatic Scripture announcements which confirm these 
details, as belonging to God. These uphold the personality of 
God; these speak of ‘the form of God;” these set forth the 
mind of God as analogous to that of man, for it speaks of man 
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as made in the image of God, and hence the mind of God is 
pointed to as one whose workings are the index of those of men, 
in that it is set up as a standard for man to follow and to imitate. 
The infinite, then, as regards the personal God, must refer to the 
endless resources which le in His hands with regard to crea- 
tion; and we must refer the omnipresent, as regards the personal 
God, to that providence which He exercises over all His works 
as the universal Lord. ; 

And further, in closing, I may be permitted, while referring 
all to the unity of one primordial mind, to say, as a probable 
explanation of a special revelation, that God, as the Father in 
the Godhead, is, as a person, primitive subjectivity or pure intelli- 
gence at the foundation; and that God as the Son in the God- 
head is, a8 a person, primitive objectivity developed into His own 
intelligence as derived hereby from the Father: each being a 
counterpart of the other as a personal intelligence, with this 
distinction, that the Son’s existence is dependent on that of the 
Father, and that the Father’s existence gives necessary being to 
that of the Son, as therefore coeternal with Himself. 

But can the Eternal Son be otherwise regarded than as being 
the Holy Ghost? And what therefore is the portrayal of the . 
Son of God in the flesh, but the full impress of the divine nature 
—the image of God in all fulness, accomplished by the Holy 
Ghost—such that, in this new personality, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are regarded as one, and ‘‘the Father and the Son” are 
alone referred to in Scripture as the intrinsic personalities of 
positive primitive existence ? 


THE. END. 
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The following Problems among others have solutions offered :—Matter 
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‘This volume will have special attractions for those who regard Christian 
‘ Theology as a progressive science, presenting an inexhaustible field for re- 
search.’ —Scotsman. 


*‘ We recognise in this volume the work of one who has striven honestly 
and patiently to think out for himself some of the greatest questions to which 
Christian intelligence has to address itself.” —Free Press. 


‘The author has so far justified his somewhat ambitious title, which seems 
to embrace in its comprehensive grasp all the relations of spirit to matter. 
It is supported by real learning, and an unusual power of dealing with abstrac- 
tions. His volume is an attempt to find the clue which shall trace out the 
method of universal function in the operations of nature, both physical and 
mental. Creation is a construction of causalities, and evolution is the opera- 
tion of causalities already constructed ; a definition which would satisfy evolu- 
tionists who admit creation at all. The reader will find Mr Jamieson walking 
with no uncertain steps in the dark region where philosophy and theology 
converge, and familiar with the literature of the subject ; and even on the 
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most hopeless ground for the untrained intellect (the region of the higher 
physics) the author vindicates his claim to attention.” —Saturday Review. 


‘‘The author has, in the treatment of the Incarnation and the Decrees, 
struck out a path for himself, and cleared a way through the jungle in which 
so many lose themselves.” —Banfishire Journal. 


‘Tt is refreshing to come across at least one author who prefers to go to 
the depths of his subject. His views are not the crude speculations of a 
juvenile who may unsay to-morrow what he has confidently uttered to-day.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


‘* He gives to the most mysterious doctrines the best defence, in attempting 
to show that they are in harmony with the fundamental principles of human 
nature ; and while conceding to scientists all that they would assert in regard 
to the forces of nature, shows that, in the last analysis, there is also a sub- 
jective side, where spirit is fundamental.” —Glasgow News. 


‘‘The author has long been known for the deep interest he has taken in 
the knotty points of theological and philosophical speculation, and for the 
bold attempts which from time to time he has made to grapple with them. 
He is an able and a vigorous thinker. It was therefore with no ordinary ex- 
pectations that we turned to his pages, and these expectations have been in a 
great measure justified.” — Aberdeen Journal. 


*“ Doubtless the book will be very much read, as it deserves to be. We have 
waited on Mr Jamieson, and under his guidance have been exceedingly in- 
terested in the investigation of these ‘Profound Problems.’ The twenty 
excursus are remarkable specimens of skilful explanation, additional to what 
is made very clear indeed.” —Clergyman’s Magazine. 


‘He discusses the psychological problem where others have laid it down 
in despair.......0n every one of these points, and many others, he has some- 
thing to say, which, if it has ever been said before, is yet so new in its con- 
figuration and bearing on theological doctrine and practical Christian life, 
that it has the disturbing effect of positive novelty. We cannot speak too 
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The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of GEoRGE Exior. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 


with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
And in French morocco or Russia, 5 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJ ECTS. Originally published in 
the ‘Saturday Review.’ A New Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers; or, Queen, Ministers, 


Lords, and Commons, By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWatp, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 


5s. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 
Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Being the “St 
Giles’ Lectures—Second Series. Crown 8vo, 55. 

FARRER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By RicHAaRD RIDLEY 
Farrer. With Twenty-seven full-page Illustrations by Lorp WINDSOR. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 
B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir Atex, GRANT, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LUSHINGTON. 3 Vols. crown 8vo, 348. 6d. 


Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. tos. 6d. 


Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third Edition, 
108. 6d. 
Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 
Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. 
FLETCHER. Lectures on the Opening Clauses of the Litany 
aS a Be Paul’s Church, Edinburgh. By Joun B. FLETCHER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, ; 
FLINT. The ELaoeonhy of History in Europe. Vol. I., contain- 
ing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. By Rosert FLInv, 


D. De LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
[New Edition in preparation. 
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FLINT. Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By RoBert 
Furnt, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh, Fifth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. find wate 

FORBES. The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By CHArLes StuaRT ForsBes, Commander, R.N. Post 8vo, 
with Portraits, ras. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by Mrs OtrpHANT. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes published, see p. 2. 


FRANZOS. The Jews of Barnow. Stories by Karu Emin FRAN- 


zos. Translated by M. W. MacpDowaLL. Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


GALT. Annals of the Parish. By Jonn Gaur. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Provost. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Entail ; or, The Laird of Grippy. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


— Family Prayers. Authorised by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. A New Edition, crown 8vo, in large type, 4s. 6d. 
Another Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. For the Use of 
Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, and Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at 
home and abroad, who are deprived of the ordinary services of a Christian 
Ministry. Cheap Edition, rs. 6d. 


The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Pub- 


lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. Various 
sizes—viz.: t. Large type, for Pulpit use, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2. Longprimer type, 
cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; French morocco, es. 6d.; calf, 6s. 3. Bourgeois 
type, cloth, red edges, rs.; French morocco, 2s. 4. Minion type, French mo- 
rocco, 1s. 6d. 5. School Edition, in paper cover, 2d. 6. Children’s Hymnal, 
paper cover, rd. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 
38.; French morocco, 4s, 6d.; calf, 7s. 6d. No. 3, bound with the Psalms and 
Paraphrases, cloth, 2s.; French morocco, 3s. 


The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. Selected by the Com- 


mittees on Hymns and on Psalmody, The harmonies arranged by W. H. Monk. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d.; French morocco, 3s. 6d. The same in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


The Scottish Hymnal, with Fixed Tune for each Hymn. 
Longprimer type, 3s. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal Appendix. 1. Longprimer type, Is. 
2. Nonpareil type, cloth limp, 4d.; paper cover, 2d. 

Scottish Hymnal with Appendix Incorporated. Bourgeois 


type, limp cloth, 1s. Large type, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. Nonpareil type, 
paper covers, 3d.; cloth, red edges, 6d. 


GERARD. Reata: What's in a Name. By E. D. Gerarp. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Beggar my Neighbour. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


—— The Waters of Hercules. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GERARD. Stonyhurst LatinGrammar. By Rev. FarHer GERARD. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. q : 
GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. Translated into English Verse by 
Sir TuroporE Martin, K.O0.B. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Highth Kdi- 
tion, feap., 3s. 6d. r 3 
Part II. Translated into English Verse by Sir THEo- 
DORE Martin, K.C.B. Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 


AyTOUN and Sir THEODORE Martin, K.O.B. Third Hdition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
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GORDON CUMMING. At Home in Fiji.. By C. F. Gorpon 
Cummina, Author of ‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’ Fourth Edition, 
post 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. 

A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. sas. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 
and the History of its Missions. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo, 258. 

—— Granite Crags: The Y6-semité Region of California. Illus- 
trated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Hdition. 8vo, 8s. 6d. , 

——— Wanderings in China. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 25s. 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I. GRawAm, B.8.C. 8vo, 148. 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Granr. New 
dition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 
Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By R. C. HALDANE. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme : A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By PHitip GitBERT HAmeERTON, Author of ‘A Painter’s Camp.’ A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir WiLtL1Am HaAmIL- 
TON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansgt, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and JoHN 
VeitcH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh Edition. 
2 vols. 8v0, 248. ; 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 
2 Vols., 24S. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor VreircH of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 

Sir William Hamilton: The Man and his Philosophy. 
Two Lectures Delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Epwarp Bruce Hamury, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 

Thomas Carlyle: An Essay. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. Written in the 

Camp. With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 218. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 
Wellington’s Career; A Military and Political Summary. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 
trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty? A Tale. By Major-General 
W. G. HAmLey, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Traseaden Hall. “When George the Third was King.” 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HARBORD. Definitions and Diagrams in Astronomy and Navi- 
gation. By the Rev. J. B. Harzorp, M.A., Assistant Director of Education, 
Admiralty. 1s. 

Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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HARRISON. Oure Tounis Colledge. Sketches of the History of 


the Old College of Edinburgh, with an Appendix of Historical Documents. 
By JoHN HaRRISON. Crown 8vo, 58. 


HASELL. ‘Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasrtn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Short Family Prayers. By Miss HasEexn. Cloth, 1s. 
HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, 41, 18. Or, sold separately—viz. : 
The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ from the Written Word. 
2 vols., 8s.—The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written 


Word. 2 vols., 8s.—The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the 
Principal Exercises of Piety. 1 vol., 4s. 


HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical 


Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. S. Heatitey, M.R.C.V.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Stock-Owner’s Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 


every Man who owns an Ox ora Cow. Crown 8vo, 48s. 6d. 


HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 


tions.—One Volume, royal 8vo, 5s.—The Same, with Illustrations engraved on 
Steel, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.—Six Volumes in Three, fcap., 12s. 6d. 
SELEcT Porms or Mrs Hermans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


HOLE. A Book about Roses: How to Grow and Show Them. By 


the Rev. Canon Hotz. Ninth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. 


HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 


Members of the Church Service Society. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Puitip StaNHOPE WorsLey. Third Edition, 2 vols. 

feap., 128. 
The Iliad. Translated by P. S. WorsLEy and Professor 


CONINGTON. 2 vols. crown 8Vvo, 21S. 


HOSACK. Mary Queen of Scots and Her Accusers. Containing a 
Variety of Documents never before published. By Jonn Hosack, Barrister- 
at-Law. A New and Enlarged Hdition, with a Photograph from the Bust on 
the Tomb in Westminster Abbey. 2 vols. 8vo, £1, 18. 


HUTCHINSON, Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horace G. 


Hourourinson. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


HYDE. The Royal Mail; its Curiosities and Romance. By JAMES 
Witson Hypsz, Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 


of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 21s. 


JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 


to Blundertown and Back. By Jean Jampon. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by CHarutes Doyen, engraved by Dauziznn. Fourth Thousand. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In boards, 2s. 6d. 


JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attaché. By Hussrt 


HE. H. JernrncHam. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Museum. Consisting of upwards 


of Six Hundred Songs, with proper Basses for the Pianoforte. Originally pub- 
lished by James JOHNSON; and now accompanied with Copious Notes and 
Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scotland, by the late WILLIAM 
STENHOUSE; with additional Notes and Illustrations, by Davin Laine and 
C. K. SHarpPe. 4 vols. 8vo, Roxburghe binding. 
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JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 


J. F.W. Jounston. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon.; Author of ‘Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses;’ ‘The laboratory Guide for Agricultural Students ;’ 
‘Plain Words about Water,’ &c. Tlustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, pp. 618, 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Four- 
teenth Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By Sir CuHaruzs A. 
CaMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., &c. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. An 
entirely New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, 
M.D., F.R.C.8.1.,&c. Eighty-sixth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, rs. 


JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton: a Tragedy of the Reformation 


in Scotland, 1528. By T. P. Jonnston. Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings by 
the Author, 58. 


KENNEDY. Sport, Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. By Captain W. R. Kennedy, R.N. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 14s. 

KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 


Verse. By Henry Kine, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 


KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition. Seven Volumes, illustrated with maps and 
plans, crown 8vo, at 6s. each. The Volumes respectively contain :— 
I. Tar On1GIN OF THE WAR between the Czar and the Sultan. II. Russra 
Met anp Invapyep. III. THE BaTrLE or THE ALMA. IV. SEBASTOPOL 
AT Bay. V. THE BATTLE OF BautactAvA. VI. THE BATTLE oF In- 
KERMAN. VII. WINTER TROUBLES. 
History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VI. Winter 
Troubles. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 
History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VII. Demy 


8vo. [In preparation. 


Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 
of the ‘ History of the Crimean War,’ price 6s. 


KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 
Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry KNoLtiys, Captain Royal 


Artillery; Author of ‘From Sedan to Saarbriick,’ Editor of ‘Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,’ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAING. Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and Romance 
Poetry of Scotland. Originally Collected and Hdited by Davip Larne, LL.D. 
Re-edited, with Memorial-Introduction, by JoHn Sma, M.A. With a Por- 
trait of Dr Laing. 4to, 258. 

LAVERGNE. The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ire- 


land. By Lronck DE LAvEeRGNE. Translated from the French. With Notes 
by a Scottish Farmer. 8vo, 128. 

LAWLESS. MHurrish: a Study. By the Hon. Emity LAw.zss, 
Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,’ ‘A Millionaire’s Cousin.’ New and 
cheaper Hdition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

LEE. Miss Brown: A Novel. By Vernon LEE. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s. 6d. : 

— A Phantom Lover: A Fantastic Story. Crown 8vo, Is. 

LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being various Notes, Records, 
and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. GrorGe F. Ler, D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LEE-HAMILTON. Poems and Transcripts. By Eugene Lzs- 


HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEES. A Handbook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M. Lezs, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire. New Ed., 8vo, arzs. 
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LEES. A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 
Debt Courts. By J. M. Lees, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Lanarkshire. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM oe Cee Reprinted from ‘The 
Times.’ Feap. 8vo, 4s. 

LINDA) iite Binieeopher’s Pendulum and other Siaries By 
Rupoups Linpav. Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE. Madagascar: Its History and People. By the Rev. 
yay W. LirrLe, some years Missionary in Hast Madagascar. Post 8vo, 
tos. 

LOCKHART. Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lock- 
HART. With Twelve Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fair to See: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mine is Thine: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LORIMER. The Institutes of Law: A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By James Lorimer, Regius 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Hdition, revised throughout, and much enlarged. 
8vo, 18S. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 
Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In 2 vols. 8vo. Volume I., 
price 16s. Volume II., price 2os. 

M‘COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By Witi1am M‘Comptz, 
Tillyfour. New Hdition, enlarged, with Memoir of the Author. By Jamzs 
Macpona.p, Editor of the ‘Live-Stock Journal.’ Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

MACRAE. <A Handbook of Deer-Stalking. By ALEXANDER 
Maocraké, late- Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Feap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 

MORIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Four vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

Life of John Knox. Containing [Jlustrations of the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8v0, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Ilustrations of the 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


M‘INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By CHartes M‘Intosu, 
formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. Two large vols. royal 8vo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. 44, 78. 6d. 

Vol. I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. 776 
pages, and 1073 Engravings, 42, 108. 
Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £1, 178. 6d. 

MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. xzth 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 78. 6d. 

——— Elements of Modern Geography. 51st Thousand, revised 
to the present time. Crown. 8VO0, PP. 300, 38. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Interme- 


diate Book between the Author’s ‘ Outlines of Geography’ and ‘ Elements of 
Geography.’ Eleventh Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, pp. 238, 2s. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 175th Thousand, re- 
vised to the present time. 18mo, pp. 118, 1S. 

First Steps in Geography. 86th Thousand. 18mo, pp. 
56. Sewed, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
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MACKAY. Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science and 
Art Department. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 25th 
Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
Facts and Dates; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences. 
The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and Natural Method. For 
Schools and Private Reference. New Hdition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay’s 
Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By JoHN Mackay (late) oF HERRIESDALE. Crown 8vo, 58. 

MACKAY. The Founders of the American Republic. A History 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on the Inherent Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American 
Democracy. By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Post 8vo, ros. 6d. 

MACKELLAR. More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 
Highlands, from 1862 to 1882. Translated into Gaelic by Mrs Mary MacKke.- 
LAR. By command of Her Majesty the Queen. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 
ros. 6d. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 
of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lorp MackeEnzin, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited by 
Joun Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B., Edin. ; 
Advocate. 8Vvo, 128. : 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 
Davin M. Matin. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

MAITLAND. Parva, By E. FunLER Maitianp (E.F.M.) Feap. 


ONOmn5Ss 

MANNERS. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord Joun 
Manners, M.P., G.C.B. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MANNERS.. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady Joun 
Manners. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. a8 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women’s Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. By 
Lady JoHn Manners. Crown 8vo, 1S. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. ; ; 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 
Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. 

A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Occasional 
Papers. Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. ; 

—— Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms. 
Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 18. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, the 
youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By FrEepERIC MARSHALL. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 


Close of the India Company’s Government; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By Jon CuarK Marsuman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author’s 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 6d. 
MARTIN. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir THEODORE 
Martin, K.C.B. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Highth Edition, feap. 
8v0, 38. 6d. — , : 
Goethe’s Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 


Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
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MARTIN. The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 
with Life and Notes. By Sir THroporr Marrin, K.C.B. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 218. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergé, crown 8vo, 8s. 
—— Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, post 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 

The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, ss. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By ADAM OEHLENSCHLAE- 
GER. Fcap. 8vo, 58. : 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By OEHLENSCHLAEGER. With 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 
HENRIK "Husvs Second Edition, feap., 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By Hrxtena Faucit, Lapy Martin. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 
with Portrait. 9s. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. Grorcr Martueson, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 

MEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Reformer—Dr Bell. By 
J. M. D. MerxLEesoun, M.A., Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

The Golden Primer. With Coloured Illustrations by Wal- 
ter Crane. Small gto, boards, 5s. 

—-— The English Language: Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 
ture. With Chapters on Versification, Paraphrasing, and Punctuation. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
FRANCISQUE-MIcHEL, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut de 
France, &c. In One handsome Quarto Volume, printed on hand-made paper, 
and appropriately bound in Roxburghe style. Price 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch: Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By CHRISTOPHER Y. MICHIE, Forester, Cullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Newand Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 5s. 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. With special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Rev. Rost. Mitne, M.A., Towie. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MINTO. <A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 
New Hdition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Crack of Doom. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 
MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 


Centuries. By Major-General JoHN MitcHELL, Author of ‘Life of Wallenstein.’ 
With a Memoir of the Author. 8vo, gs. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 
Illustrations on Steel, by the late GroRGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Another Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. A. W. Momeriz, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in King’s College, London. New Edition. Crown 8VO, 58. | 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 
Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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MOMERIE. The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. A. W. Momerin, M.A., D.Sc. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 58. 


Personality, The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
se Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Third Edition. Crown 
VO, 38. 
Agnosticism, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Preaching and Hearing; and Other Sermons. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Belief in God. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 


an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. EH. Montraaus, 94th Regiment, Author of 
‘Claude Meadowleigh,’ &c. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. <A 
Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs OureHantr, Author of the ‘ Life 
of Edward Irving,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 41, 48. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of J oint-Stock Companies in Scotland 3; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes; and with Forms of Procedure 

. applicable to these Subjects. By James Murpocu, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 41, ros. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 
no Plot in Particular. By A PLatn Woman. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

NASEBY. Oaks and Birches. A Novel. By N ASEBY. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 4 } 

NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 
Contributor to ‘Maga.’ By the Hon. Lord Neaves. Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 


4s. 

The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of ‘ Ancient Clas- 
sics for Iinglish Readers.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NEEDELL. The Story of Philip Methuen. By MrsJ. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of ‘Julian Karslake’s Secret,’ ‘Lucia, Hugh, and Another.’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 258. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By HEenry AL- 
LEYNE NicHouson, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. ’ Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 865, with 454 Engravings on Wood, 14s. é 

Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Nngravings, 38. 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third dition, with 
Engravings, 1s. 6d. 

"A Manual of, Paleontology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. Second 
Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, 

2, 2S. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 
the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, ros. 6d. ‘ ; 

On the “Tabulate Corals” of the Paleozoic Period, 
with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 15 
Lithograph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Mon- 


ticulipora and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative 
Species. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 18s. 
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NICHOLSON. Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal King- 
dom. By Henry ALLEYNE NicHotson, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.S., Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 8vo, with 106 
Illustrations, 6s. 

NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 


By the late Maxwrt NicHoxson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


——— _ Restin Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT. Masollam: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 
By LavRENCE OLIPHANT. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
Altiora Peto. Eighth Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Piccadilly: A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. With 


Hight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Highth Edition, 4s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


——— Traitsand Travesties; Social and Political. Post8vo, 1os.6d. 
— — The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
—— The Land of Khemi. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 
—— Sympneumata: or, Evolutionary Functions now Active in 
Man. Edited by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, 108. 6d. 
— Haifa: Life in Modern Palestine. 8vo. [In the press. 
OLIPHANT. The Story of Valentine; and his Brother. By Mrs 
OLIPHANT. 58., cloth. 
Katie Stewart. 2s. 6d. 
A House Divided against Itself. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 


OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 


SHERARD OSBORN, C.B. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 128. 


OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 41, 118. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. , 
By E. J. Oswaup. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

OUR OWN POMPEII. A Romance of To-morrow. 2 vols. crown 
8VO, 178. 

OUTRAM. Lyrics: Legal and Miscellaneous. By the late GrorGE 


OurrRAM, Esq., Advocate. New Edition, Revised. In 1, vol. small quarto, 
with Illustrations. [Immediately, 


PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By Davip Paes, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Eleventh 
Edition, 2s. 6d. . 


Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 
Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Edited by Cuartes Lapworty, F.G.S., &c., 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Birming- 
ham. rrth Edition. as. 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Third 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor LApwortH. With Engravings. 
58. 
PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Norn Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 


Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 
PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. Hocarru 


PATTERSON. 8vo, 128. 
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PATTERSON. The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Pre- 


cious Metals upon the World. By R. Hoaartsa ParrEerson. 2 vols. 8vo, 


318. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s 
Body-Guard for Scotland. By Jamrs BAaLrour Pavt, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. 62, 28. 

PAUL. Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of 
the Book of Genesis. Preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on 
the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. WiLu1aAm Pavut, A.M. 8vo, 18s. 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 
Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain S. C. F. Perie, B.S8.C. Third 
Edition, feap. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 
Management. By A. PETTIGREW. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, with Engray- 
ings. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Companion Series to Ancient and Foreign Classics for English Readers. 

Edited by Witu1aAm Kwicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 

versity of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portraits, price 3s. 6d. 

1. Descartes. By Professor Mahaffy, | 6. Hamritton. By Professor Veitch, 
Dublin. Glasgow. 


2. Butter. By the Rev. W. Lucas Col- | 7. Hearn. By Professor Edward Caird, 
lins, M.A. Glasgow. 
3. BERKELEY. By Professor A. Camp- | 8. Lerpniz, By J. Theodore Merz. 
bell Fraser, Edinburgh. 9. Vico. By Professor Flint, Edin- 
4. Ficutr. By Professor Adamson, burgh. 
Manchester. 10. Hopprs. By Professor Croom Robert- 
5. Kant. By Professor Wallace, Ox- son, London. 
ford. 11. Hume. By the Editor. 


POLLOK. The Course of Time: A Poem. By Rosprrt PoLLox, 
A.M. Small feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. The Cottage Edition, 32mo, sewed, 
8d. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. Another Edition, with Ilustrations 
by Birket Foster and others, feap., gilt cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 4s. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French: with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By THomas SPENCER Baynes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Eighth Edition, r2mo, qs. 

POTTS anp DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores: An easy Latin Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Porrs, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge; and the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head-Master of 
Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 
Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Ropert O. PRINGLE, 
Third Edition. Revised and Edited by James Macponatp, .Editor of the 
‘Live-Stock Journal,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PRINGLE. A Journey in East a By Mrs PRINGLE of 
Whytbank, Yair. With a Map, 8vo, 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols. large 8vo, £3, 3s. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
COLLECTION OF. Published Annually with General Index. 

RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
By Lieut.-Col. BALcARRES D. WARDLAW Ramsay. Two vols. post 8vo, ers. 

RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Highteenth Century. From 
the MSS. of JonHn Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyre. In two vols. 8vo. [J the press, 

RANKINE. A Treatise'on the Rights and Burdens incident to 
the Ownership of Lands and other Heritagesin Scotland. By JoHN RANKINE, 
M.A., Advocate. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 45s. 
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RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Academicus. Large 4to, £2, 12s. 6d. 

RICE. Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. By Distinguished 
Men of his Time. Collected and Edited by ALLEN THORNDIKE Rrcw, Editor 
of the ‘North American Review.’ Large 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 

RIMMER. The Early Homes of Prince Albert. By Atrrep 
Rimmer, Author of ‘Our Old Country Towns,’ &c. posiiettails Illustrated 
with Tinted Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Lociz Ropert- 
son, M.A. Feap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 6s. 

The White Angel of the Polly Ann, and other Stories. A 
Book of Fables and Fancies. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Our Holiday Among the Hills. By Jamus and Janer 


Loaiz Rogpertson. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E.S. Roscoz. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ROSS. Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By ANprREw Ross, 


8.8.C., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio, handsomely 
bound in cloth, £2, res. 6d. 


RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 


JoHN RUSSELL. Large 8vo, with Illustrations. ars. 


RUSTOW. The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870: Its Political 


and Military History. By Col. W. Rustow. Translated from the German, 
by Joun LAYLAND NEEDHAM, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, £1, 11s. 6d. 


SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. ae “Black Palmer.” Crown 8vo, 
interleaved with blank pages, 

SELLER anp STEPHENS. EPharielnes at the Farm ; in Aid of 
Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. By WiLL1Am SELLER, M. D. Ay aalitner! Oe 
Fellow. of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Dietetics ; and HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ The 
Book of the Farm,’ &c. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 16S. . 

SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By ANDREW SetTH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 36s. 

SHAND. Fortune’s Wheel. By Atex. INNES SHAND, Author of 
‘Against Time,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. : 

——— Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 

Times.’ Crown 8vo, 55. : . 

SHARPE. The Correspondence of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
With a Memoir. In two vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Etchings and other 
Engravings. ' _ Un the press, 

SIM. Margaret Sim’s Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 
Waurorp, Author of ‘Mr Smith: A Part of His Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo, ss. 

SIMPSON. Dogs of other Days: Nelson and Puck. By Eve 
BLANTYRE Stmpson. Fecap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

SKENE. A Strange Inheritance. By F. M. F. Sxenz, Author of 
‘Hidden Depths.’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 

SMITH. Italian Irrigation: A Report on the Agricultural Canals 
of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Hon. the “Directors of the East 
India Company ; with an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation Sys- 
tem of Northern and Central India. By Lieut.-Col. R. Barry Smirn, F.G.S., 
Bengal Engineers, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Atlas, 30s. 
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SMITH. Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By WiLL1aM 
SmirH, Author of ‘A Discourse on Ethics,’ &. A New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 108. 6d. sol, 

Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 
Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. HuNnTER 
Siru, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SMITH. Writings by the Way. By Jonn CampBeLt SMITH, 
M.A., Sheriff-Substitute. Crown 8vo, os. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 
Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docn- 
ments. By W. C. Smiru, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo, 6s. 

SOLTERA. A Lady’s Ride Across Spanish Honduras. By Maria 
SoLtHRA. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. ; 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 
Rod and Gun. By Tom Sprepy. Second Kdition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With Illustrations by Lieut.-General Hope Crealocke, C.B., C.M.G., and 
others. 8vo, 158. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland ; 
or, the Celebration of Public Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Divine Offices, according to the Order of the Church of Scotland. 
By Grorcs W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STARFORTH. Villa Residencesand Farm Architecture : A Series 


of Designs. By Jonn SrarrortH, Architect. 31o2 Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium ato, £2, 178. 6d. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 
Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16, 16s. 
Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in cloth, 
forming a very valuable Manual to the Landowner, the Tenant, the Manufac- 
turer, the Naturalist, the Tourist, &c. 


STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the 
Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry Srepyens, F.R.S.E. Llustrated with 
Portraits of Animals painted from the life; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treated 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Edition, the third, in great part Re- 
written. 2 vols. large 8vo, £2, ros. : 

The Book of Farm Buildings; their Arrangement and 
Construction. By Hmnry Stepnens, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘The Book of the 
Farm ;’ and Ropert Scott Burn. Illustrated with 1045 Plates and En- 
eravings. Large 8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ &c. £1, r1s. 6d. 


The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By J. 
Sticut and R. Scorr Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry STEPHENS. Large 
8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ £2, 2s. 


Catechism of Practical Agriculture. With Engravings. Is. 


STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. Joun 


Stevenson, Author of ‘Mycologia Scotia,’ Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price res. 6d. each. Vol. I. 
AGARICUS—Bo.psitTivus. Vol. Il, CortrINARIUS—DACRYMYCES. 


STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By JoHN STEWART, 
V.S., Author of ‘Stable Economy.’ 2s. 6d. 

——— Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 
Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
By Joun STEWART, V.S. Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
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STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Rev. JAMES StoRMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. 
P. H. PHeup, M.A. Cantab. Ninth Edition, Revised throughout. Crown 
8vo, pp. 800. 7s. 6d. 


Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP. Library 
Edition. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 


Combining the advantages of an ordinary pronouncing School Dictionary 
and an Etymological Spelling-book. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254. 2s. 


STORY. Nero; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 
‘Roba di Hoa? Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


——— Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 5s. 


He and She; or, A Poet’s Portfolio. Feap. 8vo, in parch- 
ment, 38. 6d. 


——— Poems. 2 vols., feap., 7s. 6d. 
Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. In 


x vol. post 8vo, with Portrait. [In the press. 


STURGIS. John-a-Dreams. A Tale. By Jutian SrurGIs. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 


Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions, in Plain 
Language, of “upwards of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and 
Alpine “Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower-Gardens, Rockwork, and 
Waters ; along with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and 
Culture. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, Gardener to the Earl of Minto; formerly 
Manager of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel MEapows 
Taytor, Author of ‘The Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. &c. Edited by his 
Daughter. New and cheaper Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TEMPLE. Lancelot Ward, M.P. A Love-Story. By GEORGE 
TEMPLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 
German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
By the Rev. Ropert Menzies, D.D. With a Preface written for this Transla- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden: being Practical 
Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. Embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest 
to the smallest. With Engraved and Coloured Plans, illustrative of the various 
systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davip THomson, Gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 7S. 6d. 

The Handy. Book of Fruit-Culture under Glass : being 
a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of Pines, 
Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With Engravings 
of Hothouses, &c., most suitable for the Cultivation and Hoes of these 
Fruits. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 78. 6d. 


THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape- 
Vine. By Witt1aAm THomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition, 8vo, ss. 

THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. With 
Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, &c. By BARBARA 
THoMSON. F cap. Svo, 1s. 6d. 
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TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
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